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T may he safely asserted that no 
writer ever exercised a more imme- 
diate and beneficial influence on 
the welfare of his counirymen than 
did Sir Waller Scott, If ever any 
wielder of the pen, prose writer or 
poet, deserved a great national 
tribute, it was he who brought into sympathetic 
union two peoples living apart in one small country ; 
who stirred into an ardent and not impermanent 
flame a somewhat dispirited national pride ; who 
brought wealth practically beyond calculation to a 
land formerly one of the poorest in Europe ; who 
made Scotland the goal of thousands from all parts 
of the globe, as, indeed, it remains to this day ; and 
who bequeathed to the whole civilised world a 
noble legacy of great works. He was essentially a 
representative man. Many will call to mmd 
Carlyle's estimate of him — " No ScoicViv&Mi cS-'raa 
time was more entirely Scotch itauN^aJAti ^nwiiX' 
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the good and the not so good, which all ScolchmEn 
inherit, ran througli every fibre of hiin ;" and cer- 
tainly, if ever a nation found expression in one man 
it was in the case of Scotland and Scott There 
has been nothing to compare lierewith in the past, 
and, as is plainly manifest, it is altogether improb- 
able that there will be such another instance in the 
future. 

To realise the true greatness of the subject of 
this memoir, it is necessary to have at least some 
superficial knowledge of Scotland as it was at the 
close of the eighteenth century. Small country 
as it is, it was then more of a terra incognita to 
southerners, and so far as the Highlands were 
concerned, to the Lowland Scotch themselves, than 
nowadays is Australia or New Zealand. The 
Highlands constituted, to all intents and purposes, 
a separate state, in many respects a hostile one -, 
for though the days of Roderick Dhu were over, 
there stiU lingered among the Lowland peasantry a 
deep suspicion and dislike, mingled with angry 
contempt, of theit Celtic neighbours. We are told 
that there is no such race extant as the pure Celtic ; 
but howsoever this may be, we are accustomed to 
regard as Cells the Gaelic-speaking populations of 
Ireland and Scotland ; aod it was this Celtic sur- 
vival that was steadily dwindling away when the 
genius of one man arrested its retrogression as with 
the wave of a magic wand. Then came the Penin^ 
sular campaign, where the clansmen charged 
the banUh^^s side by side with the men ol CI; ' 
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dale and the Lolhians, until a time came when an 
Armstrong or Elliott, a Morton or Maxwell, called 
themselves in common with the Camerons, Mac- 
leods, and Macdonalds, simply Scotchmen, instead 
of Borderers or Gaels. 

It is just about a century since Scott, while an 
apprentice-at-law in Edinburgh, having to go on a 
legal errand into the Highlands in connection with 
some non-rent-paying Maclarens, was accompanied, 
as a matter of course, by an escort of a sergeant and 
six. soldiers. That the escort proved quite unneces- 
sary is not to the point ; the fact of its having been 
considered advisable being quite eloquent enough a 
commentary on the civilisation of the then vaguely 
known districts lying west and north of that famous 
pass in the Trosachs, out of which there was not 
so long before Scott*s time but one way of issue — 
namely, by a rude ladder adown a precipitous slope, 
a ladder compact of branches and roots of trees. 
Even more surprising it is to learn that when the 
future poet and novelist drove in a small gig 
through Liddesdale, in the southland, his progress 
attracted much wondering attention, for never 
before had the peasantry of this lonely district 
beheld any wheeled vehicle pass along their rough 
moorland paths and slony braes. Bearing this in 
mind, it is easier to realise that the famous old 
Border-reiver, Auld Wat o' Harden, was a not very 
remote ancestor of Scott — the same who had for 
wife the famous Mary, the " Flo^^x ^1 X^xt^-^? X^ 
who one day, finding the supp\^ oiN\cX\«\^^'^^'«^'^'i* \ 
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short, pUced before her hungry husband and his 
guests a great dish, on removing the cover of which 
they saw only a pair of heavy spurs — an admirable 
hint as to the urgency of the household needs, and 
the way to supply them. The great-grandson of 
"Auld Wat "was that Scott of Harden popularly 
called "Bcardie," from the long beard he wore in 
memory of the execution of Charles I., and this 
Beardie it was who was great-grandfather to the 

Nor was Scott's marvellous influence slow in 
exercising itself. The Lady of tjhe Lake was pub- 
lished in May, and in July of the same summer a 
tide of visitors from Edinburgh and elsewhere set 
towards the Loch Katrine district, to the mingled 
bewilderment and delight of the Trosachs High- 
landers. From that summer onward this annual 
tide has never ceased, has gained enormously in 
volume, and now spreads throughout Scotland 
from Edinburgh on the east to the Western Isles — 
from the rippling shallows of the Tweed to the 
wilds of Ross and Sutherland, and even to the 
distant Orkneys. Within his lifetime, as we have 
already seen, the man who has fittingly been styled 
the Wizard of the North saw justice done to the 
Celtic race, of which he was so ardent a champion, 
without being able to claim kinship therewith ; saw 
ancient jealousies and misunderstandings pass 
away, and beheld the solidification of Gael and 
Lowlander in one Scottish people ; witnessed a 
mt/espread reviva\ and a still more widespread new 
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awakening of interest in the romantic history of his 
native land, an unprecedented access of national 
material prosperity, and the establishment on a 
sure basis of great hopes for the future. All this 
he witnessed ; and though, in the sincere humility 
that was so characteristic of his nature, he would 
have deprecated the assertion, he must have realised 
that if these great results were not wholly due to 
his influence, he at any rate had been the main 
instrument in their evolution. 

While, therefore, the civilised world finds in 
Walter Scott a writer of supreme imaginative 
power, a poet of Homeric force, simplicity, and 
picturesqueness, his countrymen recognise in him 
the man who, in addition to the great legacy of 
literature which he bequeathed primarily to them, 
wrought more good to his native land than has 
done any other of her sons since Wallace fought 
for and Bruce maintained her independence. 



I. 

It is not frequent for the lives of poets and 
imaginative writers to be strongly permeated by 
that air of romance wherein they so delight to 
dwell in the spirit. Little differing, essentially, 
from the lives of ordinary men are those of Chaucer 
or of Shakespeare, of Milton or of Wordsworth. 
Now and again we meet with a few about whose 
days broods this subtle air, as in lV\e c-asfc ^^ ^ 
Tasso ending a brilliant career m lYi^ xJm^^wcl ^V 
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madness, with Leonora loving bim to the last ; as 
in the case of Goethe, where sheer persooal as well 
as iateUectual pre-eminence becomes romantic, 
because eo wholly removed from the common 
groove ; as in tbe case of George Sand, with her 
many-coloured days, her strange friendships, her 
passionate realisation of life ; as in the case of 
llyron, with his tnisforiuties, his striking personality, 
his vices, his stirring_/?na/j. In the case of Scott — 
for that there is romance in bis career no one will 
deny — it is to be found in the record of his achieve- 
ments, and in his noble struggle with adversity ; 
the solicitor's cletk rising to be the Laird of Abbots- 
ford (a property literally made by his own energy 
out of waste land), and receiving acknowledgment 
as one of the greatest writers of his time, battling 
strenuously with bitter misfortune, and dying com- 
paratively early, broken down though not subdued. 
The biographical details of ihe great writer in 
question are so familiar, or are so easily ascertain- 
able, that the merest outline of them may be given 
here. The clan, to use a «'ord now more generally 
accepted as applicable to a Highland sept, to 
which he belonged was that of Buccleuch, bis 
special branch being the hne of Harden. As a 
" Scott of Harden," Walter Scott the elder enjoyed 
a good social position in Edinburgh, though at that 
time a solicitorship was held in no Ereai repute ; 
his wife also, one of the Border Rutherfords, was of 
r good stock. Walter was the third child of the 
niaiTiage:. Al an early age he was sent, chiefly on 
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account of a slight lameness, the result of a fever, 
to his uncle's place, called Sandy Knowe, near 
Kelso, and here it was that he first became 
acquainted with that fascinating Border history, the 
study and literary illustration of which brought him 
throughout life such keen enjoyment. In t^at 
remote neighbourhood, and in the old-time sim- 
plicity of the Sandy Knowe household, the legends 
of bygone days were still almost as fresh as though 
the events narrated had but quite recently occurred ; 
the eager youngster had an insatiable appetite for 
everything of the kind, and when at the end of two 
years he returned to Edinburgh with renewed 
health, he not only was fairly acquainted with 
much local folk-lore, but was also a thorough-going 
" Scott of Harden." While still at the High School 
be fell in with a literary treasure. Bishop Percy's 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry^ a book that 
thenceforth ranked as one of his prime favourites, 
and one that indubitably exercised a strong in- 
fluence on the romantic side of the young student's 
nature. He would hug these volumes, obtained 
with no slight difficulty owing to the scarcity of 
shillings under which he laboured at that time, 
almost with passion ; he would go about repeating 
ballad after ballad ; and at last his enthusiasm 
and recitative powers so worked upon friends, old 
and young, that he was constantly being asked to 
give of his mental store. When he entered the 
college he read omnivorously, as nearly all ^reat 
producers do when young, but. \i^ ^^\^ ^xxOa. '^vgc^. 
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_ o classics that in middle life he could not 
even repeal the Greek alphabet. The romantic 
literature of Scotland, England, old France, and, 
above all, of Germany, fascinated this awkward, 
heavily-made boy, until, with all bis Scotch shrewd- 
ness and native candour, be came to live in a 
medieval dreamland. Passionately fond of all 
field sports, especially delighting in ridingf and all 
that appertained to the chase or to war, he was 
thus saved from developing into a mere visionary. 
Though living in a world of his own charged with 
romantic sentiments, there was nothing of Werter 
in Walter Scott. Unlike most youths of genius, he 
had no premonitions of literary greatness ; as a 
matter of fact he never manifested any self-directed 
bias towards the profession for which nature 
destined him. The ambition of his youth and 
early manhood was to become a laird in the old 
Scotch district, to lead the life of a Scottish country 
gentleman, and to do his utmost to preserve in 
their integrity those Border ballads which were 
rapidly being forgotten, or surviving only in corrupt 
oral tradition. He never foresaw the future great 
poet and greater novelist, and there can be no doubt 
in the minds of those who have careliilly studied his 
life and bis character that, had he early come into 
a fortune, the world would have seen nothing of 
the Waverley Novels, probably nothing even < " 
the poems. Scott himself records the natural ii 
dolence against which he had to contend, but hia 
absteotion Irosn literary work, in the events just if 
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ferred to, would not have been due to menHU apathy 
but to simple indifference to literaturq|and its 
honours — indifference, that is to say, to thv literary 
career. By the time his attendance at the college 
classes ceased he was far more widely read in 
general literature than most of his compeers, and 
was even more developed in his tastes and sympa- 
thies than are, as a rule, young men of his age ; but 
as yet no creative impulse disturbed him. Though 
apprenticed to a solicitor, a Writer to the Signet, 
Scott ultimately chose the profession of the bar, 
and in his twenty-second year became an advocate. 
There could not have been a better place for the 
future author than Edinburgh, for here, in addition 
to many other advantages, he enjoyed congenial 
society, making many valued friendships that 
lasted throughout life. By this time he had formed 
a genuinely passionate affection for a young and 
beautiful girl, an affection which there is every 
reason to believe was duly returned. In course of 
time some insurmountable obstacle prevented the 
mutual attachment arriving at its proper fulfilment. 
Scott, with his characteristic reticence whenever 
his inner life was affected, has said little on the 
subject ; but it was only too manifest to those who 
knew him best that he suffered acutely, that indeed 
the wound was one that had pierced too deep ever 
to be wholly cured. The only record in verse of 
this romantic attachment is in the verses "The 
Violet," printed first here among the Miscellaneoui^ 
Poems (Vol. II.). The bUtertiess^YvQ^ww^vcwNiciR.^^ 
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few lines was due mnre to a mood than to the 
wriler's conviction of having misplaced his affection. 
"The Violet" was composed in 179?, and it was 
not long hereafter that he made the acquaintance 
of a lady who enabled hiiii to forget for the moment 
all he had suffered, and who charmed him by her 
bright companionableness. This was a Mdlle. 
Charpcniier, the daughter of a Royalist emigrant 
whom he encountered in Gilsland, that little-known 
Cumberland locality which later on the great 
novelist immortalised in St. Ronaris Well. After a 
short engagement the young couple were married. 
It has sometimes been asserted that this union 
was not altogether a happy one, but on examination 
it will be seen that it certainly could not with fair- 
ness be termed unfortunate. The future Lady 
Scott had many pleasant qualities, but there was 
not much in her nature that could sympathise with 
that of her husband. Undoubtedly he was often 
forced to find appreciative understanding elsewhere 
than in his wife, yet with all this the two lived from 
first to last in quiet content — lived together, had 
children, witnessed great changes of fortune, and 
□either found in the other aught blameworthy. 
Beneath his air of practical wisdom Scott was en- 
thusiastically romantic ; it would have been difficult 
for him never to have fretted with any constant 
companion, especially with one to whom he 
appeared oftenest in his most ordinary attitude. 

After his marriage, Scott's happiest seasons were 
spent at his collage at Lasswade, near Edinburgh. 
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Here, after his professional hours were over, he 
busied himself with his much-loved German studies 
(in I799printinghis admirable translation of Goethe's 
Goefjsr von Berlichingen\ in collecting materials for 
his projected Border Minstrelsy^ and in composing 
original poetic work of a similar nature. After the 
turn of the century, the chief crisis in the life of 
Sir Walter Scott occurred. He was about thirty 
years old, was married, was in a fairly good position, 
and with satisfactory prospects : but nothing had 
as yet occurred to make even himself dream of 
devoting himself to any other profession than that 
of law. On the publication of the Border Min- 
strelsy the tide of his real life began to flow. He 
was regarded no longer as a mere amateur, though 
even yet he seemed to entertain no definite idea as 
to a literary career. The Minstrelsy had been 
printed by a James Ballantyne, a young man whom 
t knew and of whom he thought highly, and 
om about this time he persuaded to establish a 
^^"business-centre in Edinburgh, offering to join in 
* partnership — an offer that was accepted and acted 
upon. Ere long, a younger Ballantyne having been 
taken into partnership also, the firm undertook pub- 
lishing a\ well as printing ; and from this time 
forth there began, all unconsciously at first, that 
tremendous uphill struggle which finally broke 
down the great genius of Walter Scott, and in- 
ducod death before the natural term. But a 
lengthened period of brilliant pTO«>^w\>j V-^^ ^nw^ 
fairly set in. The Minstrelsy \ixow'gcv\. \cwa.VK{\^ 
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profit as well as friends and reputation, and, more- 
over, with what his wife brought as dowry, and 
with what he made professionally, the young advo- 
cate was very comfortably settled. At the instance 
of a friend — Lady Dalkeith— he began a ballad on 
a large scale, his choice of metre having been 
guided by a reminiscence of some stanias in Cole- 
ridge's "Christabel," which a friend had repeated to 
him, and which had greatly fascinated him by their 
rhythmical freedom and novel lieauty. This in- 
tended ballad grew into a metrical romance, and 
finally the divisions, or cantos, were knit 10 each 
other by means of transitional pieces, in themselves 
consistent. To this effort he finally gave the title, 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Ballantyne & Co., 
of course, issued the volume, and the success was 
immediate and unmistakable. A new poet had 
arisen, a delightful story-tetler, a veritable roman- 
cist, had appeared upon the scene, and "all the 
world" read The Lay. The following year (1806) 
Scott, who had already gained the sheriff-depute ship 
of Selkirkshire, obtained a clerkship of Session, 
which, though held at first in reversion, meant that 
he needed no longer to have any anxiety as to means. 
His Selkirk appointment gave him an excuse for 
living in his favourite district, and he took up his 
abode at Ashestiel, a farm-house in Ettrick Forest 
By this time he bad commenced a prose romance, 
which, however, he put aside for what he COD^ 
sidered more important work, and for manjg 
jvars forgot all about h. In 1814 this r 
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completed at last, was published under a name 
that is now familiar throughout the civilised 
world; but of Waverley and its successors 
nothing need be said here, where we are dealing 
with the author in his poetic capacity. The enor- 
mous sale of The Lay stimulated the young poet to 
renewed effort, and in 1808 Marmion saw the light, 
bringing more wealth, literary reputation, and 
general fame to the author. At this period he got 
through an immense quantity of work, to which 
reference in detail, however, need not be made. 
About a couple of years after the publication of 
Marmion^ the poet's admirers were able to delight 
in The Lady of the Lake^ now the most widely read 
of the poems. But already a shadow was over- 
clouding the great reputation of the new writer. 
Byron was bewitching the popular ear and taste, 
and his northern rival foresaw that the star of the 
author of Childe Harold was in the ascendant, 
while his was trembling on the verge of descent. 
Other poetic productions succeeded, however, 
though none to equal what had already appeared. 
The Vision of Don Roderick (181 1) had but a mode- 
rate success ; Rokeby (18 13) had a fair sale, but met 
with slight critical appreciation ; and The Lord of 
the Isles proved unmistakably that not only were 
the author's powers unable to produce as worthily 
as hitherto, but that he had to a great extent lost 
his hold upon the public. But already he had 
greatly benefited by these works, and^ whal ^'^'s* 
better still, so had his native co\mU^^ THe Ladv of 
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the Lake especially having brought many hundreds 
of visitors from " oiv're the Border." In 1817 (three 
years before be was created a baronet) the unsuc- 
cessful Harold the Bauntless was the last poem 
with which he strove to please his readers. Before 
this Waverlty had seen the light, and the great 
writer had drifted into a. new and even more 
wonderful eddy in the brilliant stream of his life. 

With the proceeds of Rokeby the author was 
enabled to fulfil a long-cherished desire— that of 
landed -proprietorship. A cottage called Clarty 
Hole, with much adjacent waste ground— desolate 
in aspect even in better days— lay close to the 
Tweed, and in proximity to Melrose, Ashestiel, and 
Selkirk. The small property was soon re-namcd 
with the title of Abbatsford. It would be needless 
to describe here in detail how "Clarly Hole" 
ultimately became a valuable estate ; how woods, 
planted by "Scott of Abbotsford," grew up and 
reheved the moorland barrenness ; and how a 
baronial residence at last threw towards the shallow 
waters of the Tweed the long shadows of its Gothic 
peaks and gables. 

Disaster had several times threatened to over- 
whelm the house of Ballanlyne & Co., but the 
enormous success of the novels had again and 
again staved off ruin. But Scott's best years 
were now occupied in a severe struggle with 
adverse circumstances. His work deteriorated 
in qaaWXy; his serenity of mind, bis health of 
i>ody, yielded la the leiTible strain. Finally, the 
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crushing disaster came, and bankruptcy stared 
him and his partners in the face. The author 
of Waverley might, without meeting with condem- 
nation, have refused to struggle further, but he was 
of too honourable a nature to live with any peace of 
mind without an attempt to retrieve the obligations 
he now found himself unable to fulfil. By an 
arrangement with the creditors, he saved the 
Abbotsford which he had literally himself created, 
and which he loved with veritable passion. His 
Life of Napoleon and the later novels were the out- 
come of this undertaking. While labouring within 
his insufficient lodging at Edinburgh (in strange 
contrast to what was even then his European fame, 
and the great honour he was held in), other mis- 
fortunes assailed him, chief among which was the 
death of his faithful wife. These and all subsequent 
trials he bore nobly, with a dignified resignation that 
appealed to every one who witnessed it. A visit to 
London cheered him by demonstrating the esteem 
in which he was held by all men of eminence in 
the metropolis. His labours were more severe than 
ever. Volume succeeded volume : now a new 
romance ; again some interesting treatise, as, for 
instance, the Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, One or two paralytic seizures now 
warned him that the end could not be very 
far off. " Such a shaking hands with Death," he 
said, half jocularly to a friend, "is formidable.'* 
Vainly his friends endeavoured to persuade I 
him to leave all pen-work a\oxi^ \ \\^ ^^^ ^"^^ ^'^ >^ 
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those boond to die in harness, even though the 
feeble amount accomplished should be unsatisfac- 
tory. A pathetic incident happened in September 
of 1831, when Wordsworth came from bis lake- 
home to bid his old friend and comrade farewelL 
The two walked down the Vale of Yarrow together 
— a memorable walk for the Ent^lish poet, who 
immortalised it in " Yarrow Reirisited." 

At last it became necessary to try some complete 
change. A rayal vessel conveyed the sufferer to 
the Mediterranean, and Co the fascinations of Italy. 
But the lime for enjoyment, even for genuiQe 
interest, was over, and the great writer only became 
worse and worse. A yearning for Abbotsford 
overcame him, a longing accentuated by the news 
of Goethe's death. He knew he would soon follow 
his famous friend, and, like him, he wished to die 
at home. Death indeed nearly vanquished him by 
the time he reached London, but his great wish 
was not to be frustrated after all. Hundreds 
inquired dally how the health of the beloved writer 
was — hundreds from royalty down to the labourers 
collected in the street^and some hope was enter- 
tained when it was found that he could be taken 
nurtbward. Most of the journey the dying man 
lay apparently insensible in ihe carriage, but as the 
familiar home-district was approached there was 
that famous brief re^'ival. " As he descended the 
val6 of Gala he began to gaze about hiti 
degrees it was obvious that be was recognising t1 
features of that familiar landscape. Presently t 
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murmured a name or two — Gala Wattr^ surely^ 
Buckholm^ Torwoodlee, As we rounded the hill, 
and the outline of the Eildons burst on him, he 
became greatly excited ; and when, turning himself 
on the couch, his eye caught at length his own 
towers, at the distance of a mile, he sprang up with 
a cry of delight." 

A few days passed, and the sufferer seemed to 
become a little better. Once he asked for a pen 
and paper, and then he realised in its full extent 
his incapacity — " He sank back, silent tears rolling 
down his cheeks." 

It was on the 21st September 1832 that Sir 
Walter Scott, whose remains now lie in the family 
grave among the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, passed 
out of the fitful fever of his latter years. " It was a 
beautiAil day, so warm that every window was wide 
open, and so perfectly still that the sound of all 
others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple 
of the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly 
audible as we knelt around the bed, and his eldest 
son kissed and closed his eyes." 

Perhaps no higher tribute was ever paid to this 
great writer and great man than was spoken to 
him in the height of his prosperity by an aged 
uncle — " God bless thee, Walter, my man ! Thou 
hast risen to be great, but thou wast always good." 

II. 

Walter Scott the poet is indubitably dwarfed 
by Walter Scott the novelisl. H\^ ^wiva^ Vi>MA ^^A 




highest developmenl ia [lie Bride of Lammermoor 
and in Old Mortality, rather than in Marmion and 
The Lay of ike Last Minstrel, But regarding hiiti 
in his poetic capacity only, it is beyond dispute 
that he ranks amon§ the tew really great men who 
have made the special glory of English literature. 
He has been called the most imaginative mind 
after that of Shakespeare, but to say that he was 
the most imaginative poet would be to create a 
mistaken Impressiou. In the highest qualities of 
tm^ination there could, for instance, be no com- 
parison between Scott and Coleridge. Nor is he 
L great with the greatness of Chaucer or Spenser, of 
1 Milton or Wordsworth, of Shelley, or Coleridge, or 
\ Byron. Chaucer was more of the born singer ; 
Spenser was a far more accomplished master of his 
craft ; Milton reached heights of both * sound and 
sense' altogether beyond him ; Wordsworth had 
far deeper insight ; Shelley far ialenser passion ; 
Coleridge supremer imagination and suprcnier 
touch ; Byron more resistless poetic impulse. But 
Scolt had in his poetic nature something of each of 
the special characteristics that made these men 
threat, and in addition— he was Scittt I He is not 
a poet for poets, that is speaking technically — he is 
loo little under restraint, does not always realise 
\«hen he has said enough, not infrequently mistaken 
ihyiuing sentences for poetic musk ; but fortunately 
it is not the judgment of poets and critics I' 
determines the fate of a writer. If the great i; 
cr/uca} pabVic is touched to tears or laughte 
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made to vibrate with vivid interest, it cares little 
though the magician who moves it does not 
altogether satisfy some of his fellow-wizards and 
their devotees. Shelley was pooh-pooh'd ; Keats 
was pooh-pooh*d ; Wordsworth was pooh-pooh'd ; 
but the public loves and knows by heart "The 
Skylark," the " Ode to the Nightingale," and the 
" Intimations of Immortality," and neither knows 
nor cares anything about the dead and forgotten 
pooh-poohers. But Walter Scott touched a right 
chord in his fellow-countrymen, and the response 
was immediate and unmistakable. He is the poet 
of action, of spectacular display, of the brilliant 
aspects of life during a stirring period of national 
history. He cares little for the significance of a 
ruined temple, but much for its associations of 
byegone picturesque pageantries ; little for the deep 
meanings of many natural things, regarding the latter 
merely as suitable colours for his palette ; little for 
the hidden springs of character, but much for the 
actual manifestations thereof. In a word, with all his 
great imaginative endowment, with all his natural 
and acquired romanticism, he is not the seer, the in- 
seeing poet ; rather he views a great whole, and has 
exceptional genius for representing the vision in vivid 
outlines, with brilliant illuming touches every here 
and there — an entrancing picture, coloured by 
romantic imagination, but often, in some occult 
fashion, curiously unsatisfactory. The charm of 
MarfmoHy of The Lay^ lies in the freshness, the vig- 
ourousness, the genuine manlme^s \.Vv;vX Osv^x^^xrxvsr. 





most of Scott's work ; everywhere 
wind-swept hills and moorlands, wnve-washed 
lochs or shadow-haunted lakes, pines and larcheal 
catching the gold of sunrise, sunsets flaiiii:ig against 
the grey walls of old castles and mined peets, the 
clash of swords, the neighing of horses, the sounds 
of battle, shouted war-cries, armoured knights and 
reckless moss-troopers, damsels in distress, gallant 
rescuers, and all lie exhilarating pageantry of the 
days of medlffivai romance and chivalry. But he 
never indulges in mock-heroics— everything is real 
to him and to those who read. With Chaucer, 
Scott is pre-eminently the poet of narrative ; he is 
not a masterly constructor such as was the maker 
of the Canterbury Tales, but he can fell as no other 
British poet has been able to do. He is in this the 
modem Homer, as in bis delight in movement, 
romantic episodes, chivalrous adventure. The 
neigh of a horse, the dank of steel, are at all times 
to him more truly seductive than harp, guitar, or 
siren-voice ; though these too he loves as essential 
parts and portions of the life in inienscly vivid 
contemplation of which he so revels. Certainly 
Scott, though he had nothing either personally or 
artistically of the licentiousness of Byron, had 
nothing of asceticism; beloved pageantry, laughter, 
sport, adventure, fair women, good-fellowship, and 
while he understood, had little personal sympathy 
with Puritanism. And with what a sense "' 
vitality he does permeate his best passages I Tbi 
of the msrch from Stirling, the incident of Kii 
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James and Roderick Dhu, the death of Marmion ! 
Let any one read the account of that fatal field of 
Flodden, where the Scottish pennon 

" Sank and rose : 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shronds, and sail : 
It waver*d 'mid the foes ; " 

and if he does not realise how the term Homeric is 
the only one to apply, the delights of the " Harp 
of the North " are not for him. 

" And sudden, as he spoke. 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far. 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war. 

As down the hiU they broke ! 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King James did rushing come. — 
Scarce could they hear or see their foes. 

Until at weapon-point they close. — 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust. 
With sword-sway, and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there. 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fou^ot upon the earth, 

And fiends m upper air ; 
life and death were in the shout, 
Becoil and rally^ clu^e and rout, ^ 

And triumph and diapait. X 
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lu squires ; tiieir eye 



_..t length thu fieslieniitg vBstora blast 
Aside the ahrqud of battlo cist ; 
And, first, ths riilgo of mingled spears 
Above the brightouing cloud appears ; 
And in the smohe the pennona fiuw, 
Aa in the etomi the ^hite sea-mew. 
Tlien mark'd they, dashing broad and far, 
The liroken liillowa of the war. 
And plniBiyl oreata of chieftiiiia bvave, 
Floating liliB foam upon thu wave ; 

Ei.t Ti,ni"lit distinct they seu ; 
Wide raged tha liMtie on tlie iilaui ; 
Spoain dliDok, and falcliioua claeh'd amain ; 
Fell Eiiglii lid's fliTow-llight lilie rain ; 
Craata rose, and stoop'rt, and rose ^ain. 

Wild Mill flisorderly. 
Amid t!:e soeuo of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion's fnloon fly ! 
And ataiiildss TuDstall's baneer white. 
And Edmnnd Haward'H lion bright, 
Sti)l bear them bravely in the light ; 

Altl>ough against them comB, 
Ot gallant Gordons many a oue. 
And many B stubboni HighluiiUnnn, 
Andm ^ n-j- ..-. 



Of the three leading poetic 
earliest is in someways the most interesting, ft 
nffords peculiar insight into the real nature I 
Scott. Tht Lay, moreover, is the most rotna 
even the most imaginative. Marittioit i 
most jioivcrful, the most stirring, though it is spoilt 
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by its hero being only a " hero " in a very modified 
sense of the term. The Lady of the Lake is 
much the most ably constructed. It is a significant 
fact that Scott's poetic imagination declined from 
its first exercise : between the " Eve of St. John," 
and the Lord of the Isles^ there is a wide 
distance. The first of these two poems was 
written before The Lay^ and is the author's 
highest imaginative reach ; the second, a delightful 
companion indeed in travelling or residing in the 
Western Highlands, only too plainly exhibits 
slackening power and feebler impulse. Rokeby 
also shows that the ministrel had in part lost his 
cunning, though none the less is it full of fine 
passages. The "Vision of Don Roderick" was 
.in unsuccessful attempt to describe contemporary 
events in Spain in an unsuitable " frame : " neither 
it, nor the indifferent ** Harold the Dauntless," nor 
the weak " Field of Waterloo," are here reprinted. 
In the miscellaneous ballads and songs, and in the 
lyrics from the novels, most readers will find 
sincere pleasure. Most of these are stirring or 
beautiful, and none here printed is devoid of 
some measure of excellence. 

A word as to the arrangement of the contents 
and as to certain exclusions. The ballads from 
the Minstrelsy are in this edition of the works of 
Scott placed at the commencement of the col- 
lection, and in so doing, the editor has been 
actuated quite as much by his desire to accentuate 
the high place occupied by the first of them — the 
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" Eve of St. John " — as by the propriety of taking 
them according to chronological sequence. 

Another important change from any previous 
edition is in the omission of the long introductions 
to the different cantos of Marmion. Every editor, 
and most critics, have complained of the serious 
artistic drawback to the unity of the poem which 
these "addresses" undoubtedly are. But, at the 
same time, it has been generally acknowledged 
that they contain too many beauties as well as too 
much personal interest to be wholly removed. 
Tlie present editor has accordingly taken these 
introductions from the bndy of the poem, and 
has reprinted them by themselves under the tille 
of "Six Epistles from Eltrick Forest"— experien- 
cing al! the more fieedom in so doing, from the fact 
that Sir Walter himself originally intended to issue 
ihem separately under the same designation. The 
gain to Marmion is one which hardly any reader 
can fail to appreciate. 

That the "Vision of Don Roderick," the "Field 
of Waterloo," and " Harold the Dauntless," along 
with one or two original and translated ballads, 
and several of the miscellaneous poems, are 
omitted, not only constitutes uo deprivation for 
any one who reads for pleasure, but is a distinct 
advantage in the formation of a true judgment 
upon the writings of a gri^at man, who should 
e judged by those which are worthy, j 
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Scott'0 poetical Morfts. 



ORIGINAL BALLADS, 

(Contributions to Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.) 



Imitations op the Ancient Ballad. 



THE EVE OF ST. JOHN. 

Smatlho'me, or Smallholm Tower, the scene of the following 
ballad, is situated on the northern boundary of Roxburghshire, 
among a cluster of wild rocks, called SandiknoMi^Crags, the 
property of Lord Polwarth. The tower is a high square building, 
surrounded by an outer wall, now ruinous. The circuit of the 
outer court, bein^ defended on three sides by a precipice and 
morass, is accessible only from the west, bv a steep and rocky 
path. The apartments, as is usual in a Border keep, or fortress, 
are placed one above another, and communicate by a narrow 
stair ; on the roof are two bartizans, or platforms, for defence 
or pleasure. The inner door of the tower is wood, the outer an 
iron gate ; the distance between them being nine feet, the thick* 
ness, namely, of the wall. From the elevated situation of 
Smaylho'me Tower, it is seen many mlle^ Vn e^et-^j ^Kt'SiRiCvsft. 
Among the crags by which it is aurrowivde^. OTvft,\aox^ ««sa«^\. 
JB called the Watch/old, and is said to Yva.Ne\i^«tv>iJtvek ^\a^Vs«^ ^\ 
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beftoon. In tha Hi 
DtriElifai: 



otwitrwlthEBglFiiii]. 'WlthnnttbB toi 
TaXtt of Won, 



printed in Mi. L^wxq'a 



^ waa flret prints. ^ 

I.Btec It waa publigbe3 with some Bildltinnal illnst 
pBtiiciiliLTl; an nocnant of the battle of 
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catMtrophB of the 



Mone ot tbe Aatboi'B Infancr, and geer 
Kltempb to celebrate tbom la a. Border 

'T^nE Baron of gmaylho'mi 



founded oiKm a welL...._.,„ _.„_ 
d ft> Tlclnlty formed tbt 



Irbh 

1 t! 

fromblmlb 



Ho wont not with the bold Ruocleoch, 

His banner broad to rear ; 
He went not "gainBt tho English yen-, 

To lift tho Scottish spear. 

Yet Ilia plate-jack was hraced, and hia lii^lmct wa 

And his vannt-brace of proof he woro : 
At his widdle-gBrtbe was a good steel sperthe, 

FviU ten ponnd weight and more. 
The Baron retum'd in three days' space, 

And hia looks weve sad and sour ; f- 
Ami weary was bis coarsor'a pacu, 

Aa he ronch'd bis rooky tower. 

He camo not from whora Aocram Moor 

Ran red with English blood ; 
Where the Doagias ti-ae, and the bold Biirclellr.h, 
'Oalnstkeen Loii Erera alond. 
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Yet was his helmet hack'd and hew'd, 

His acton pierced and tore, 
His axe and his dagger with blood imbrued — 

But it was not English gore. 

He lighted at the Chapellage, 

He held him close and still ; 
And he whistled thrice for his little foot- page. 

His name was English Will. 

" Come thou hither, my little foot-page, 

Come hither to my knee ; 
Though thou art young and tender of age, 

I think thou art true to me. 

"Come, tell me all that thou hast seen, 

And look thou tell me true ! 
Sinc« I from Smaylho'me Tower have been, 

What did thy lady do ? "— 

"My lady, each night, sought the lonely light, 
That bums on the wild Watchfold ; 

For, from height to height, the beacons bright 
Of the English foemen told. 

" The bittern clamonr'd from the moss, 

The wind blew loud and shrill : 
Yet the craggy pathway she did cross 

To the eiry Beacon Hill.. 

" I watched her steps, and silent came 

Where she sat her on a stone ; — 
No watchman stood by the dreary flame^ 

It bnmM all alone. 

C-O 
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" The second nigbt I kept lier in sight, 

Til] to the fire she came, 
And, by Mnry's might I an Armed Eniglit 

Stood bj the lonely flsme, 

"And many a word that warlike lord 

Did spenk to my lady there ; 
Hut the rain ieW lost, and loud blaw the blast. 

And I hcarii not what they wets. 

" Tbe third night there the sky was fair. 

And the motm lain -blast was still. 
As ajjain I wntch'd the secret pair. 

On the lonesome Beacon Bill. 

" Anil I heard her name the midnight hour, 

And name this holy ere ; 
And say, ' Come thia night to thy lady's bower [.n 

Ask no bold Baron's leave, 

" 'He lifts his spear with the bold Bucclench ; 

Hi9 lady is all alone ; 
The door she'll undo, to her knight so trna, 

Ob the ere of good St. John." — 

" ' I cannot came ; 1 most not cobid : 

I dare laot come to thee ; 
On the eve of St. Joha I must wander aloiio } 

In thy bower I may not be.' — 



Is forth the irhole : 



D thee, faint-hearted knight I 
'at not say me tiay ; 
■ ■ d when loven 
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"'And m chain fhe blood-honnd, and the warder 
shall not sound, 

And rashes shall be strew'd on the stair ; 
So, by the black-rood stone, and by holy St John, 

I conjure thee, my love, to be there 1 ' " — 

"'Though the blood-hound be mute, and the rush 
beneath my foot. 

And the warder his bugle should not blow. 
Yet there sleepeth a priest in a chamber to the east, 

And my footstep he would know.' — 

'" O fear not the priest, who sleepeth to the east ! 

For to Dryburgh the way he has ta'en ; 
And there to say mass, till three days do pass, 

For the soul of a knight that is slayne. — 

"He turn'd him around, and grimly he frown'd ; 

Then he laugh'd right scornfully — 
* He who says the mass-rite for the soul of that knight "" 

May as well say mass for me ; 

"•At the lone midnight hour, when bad spirits 
have power. 

In thy chamber will I be.' 
With that he was gone, and my lady left alone. 

And no more did I see." 

Then changed, I trow, was that bold Baron's brow. 

From the dark to the blood -red high ; 
" Now tell me the mien of the knight thou hast seen, 

For, by Mary, he shall die I " — 

" His arms shone full bright, in the beacon's red ll^ht^ 
His plume it was scarlet aii^\A\x&\ 
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"Tlioulitjat, tliDii lieBt, thon little foot-page, 

Lond dost tbon lia to ms I 
For thit kniglit ia cold, and low laid in tlie mould, 

All under tha Eildon-treB." — 

" Yet hoar but my word, my noble lord I 

For I heard ber name his name ; 
And tbat lady biigtit alie called ttie kaigbt 

Sir Kichard of ColdinBhame."— 

Tha bold Baron's brow then changed, I trow, 

From high blood-red to pale — 
" The (frave ia deep and dark— and the corpse I| 
Etiff and stark— 

So 1 may not trust thy tala. 

" Whflra fair Tweed dowa round holy Melrose, 

And Eildon alopes to the plain, 
Fnll three nights ago, by some secret ftio, 

f bat gay gallant was alaiu. 

" The Taryinft light deceived thy aigbt, 
And Ibe wild winds drown'd the name ; 

Tor the Drybnrgh bells ring, and the white monW 
do sing. 
For Sir Richard of Coldinghame I 

He pasa'd the coact^gate, and bo oped the tower-gate, 

And ho mounted the narrow aUir, '— "• 

To the bartizan -seat, where, with miids that n 
He foand hi$ iady fair. 
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That lady sat in moamfnl mood ; 

Look'd over hill and vale ; 
Over Tweed's fair flood, and Mertoun's wood, 

And all down Teviotdale. 

** Now hail, now hail, thou lady bright ! " — 

** Now hail thou Baron true ! 
Wliat news, what news, from Ancram fi*»ht ? 

What news from the bold Buccleuch ? " — 

** The Ancram moor is red with gore, 

For many a Southron fell ; 
And Buccleuch has charged us, evermore. 

To watch our beacons well." — 

The lady blush'd red, but nothing she said : 

Nor added the Baron a word : 
Then she stcpp'd down the stair to her chamber fair, 

And so did her moody lord. 

In sleep the lady mourn' d, and the Baron toss'd 
and turn'd, 
And oft to himself he said, — 
" The worms around him creep, aud his bloody 
grave is deep . . . 
It cannot give up the dead ! " — 

It was near the riugincf of matin-bell, 

The night was well-nigh done. 
When a heavy sleep on that Baron fell, 

On the eve of good St John. 

The lady look'd through the chamber fair, 

By the light of a dying flame ; v 

And she was aware of a knigVit ^\a^ \Xi«t^ — >. 

iSir fiichard of Coldingkam^ \ > 
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" A!as I sway, away I " bIib cried, 

" For tho holy Virgin's sake I " — 
" Lady, I know wlio sleepa by thy bide, 

But, lady, he will Dot awake. 

"By EiMan-tiee, for kn); nifihta three, 

111 bloody Kiare have 1 Ibid ; 
TliD mass and the death-prayer are aaid for niSifl 

But, laily, tliey aio said in vain. 



"At our trjsting'place. for acertain apace 

I must wander to and Ixa : 
But I had not had power to cobw to thy \ 

Uadat thou not coojured uie so." — 

Love maater'd fear — her brow ahe cross'd ] 
" How, Bichsrd, haaC thou aped I 

And art tbou saved, or art thoa loat I " — 
Tbe viaioQ shook bis head 1 

■'"Who Bpilleth life, shall forfeit life ; 

So bid thy lord believe : 
That lawless love is guilt above. 

This awful sign receive." 

He laid bis left palm on an oaken beam ; 

Ilia rifuht upou har band; 
The lady aheau\, and faintini; sunk, 
""" '" oich'd like a lierj biioi. 



The sable score, of fingers four, 
Remains on that board impress'd ; 

And for evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist. 

There is a nun in Dryburgh bower, 
Ne'er looks upon the sun ; 

There is a monk in Melrose tower 
He speaketh word to none. 

That nun, who ne'er beholds the day, 
That monk who speaks to none — 

That nun was Smaylh'rae's lady gay, 
That monk the bold Baron. 



THOMAS THE RHYMER. 
In Three Parts, 

PART FIRST.— ANCIENT. 

{Author* s Note.) 

Frw personages are so renowned in tradition as Thomas of 
Erdldounep known by the appellation of The Rhymer. Uniting, 
or supposing to unite, in his person the powers of poetical com* 
position and of Yatidnation, his memory, even after the lapse of 
fiYe hundred years, is regarded with veneration by his country- 
men. To giye anything like a certain history of this remarkable 
man would be indeed difficult ; but the curious may derive some 
satisfaction from the particulars here brought together. 

It is agreed on all hands, that the residence, and probably the 
birthplace, of this ancient bard was Ercildoune, a village situated 
upon the Leader, two miles above its junction with tne Tweed. 
The ruins of an ancient, tower are still pointed out as the 
Rhymer's castle. The uniform tradititjn beara, UvjA Vvv^ -svsxvwcc^^ 
was Lermunt. or Learmont ; and thai Uic v^v'&vtWo.VJvo'OL qV 'IVva, 
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IC cannot be doubted thstTbomu of Ercildoune vat 
iLble and Impoctanl peHon fn his own Itme, tinco, ti 
ntUr biB deatb, wa Bad him ralcbiated ai a propbc 
poet Wbelhet be biinaeir made any preteationa to t 

^._ 1 . — ■--"---"■— aaeratultoualy conf* 
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^ crednllty of poatarlty, it HeamB dlfficnlC to 
• belieio Mackenzie, LearmoDb only versi: 
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early u^Vj hj 
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and aatoniab bia cf 



with hia friends in ".^ r 



foreat, and were, coi 
tbe liUaRfl. Tbe nn 
followed tbe wonde 

"dreea bia veird" 



._ - , osbta; 

ie apotlsmBrkodbyalaisestone, called Bildon Tree Stone, 
ebbanrln^ rf'ulet take* iAe nuneof tb« Boela Bum (Goblia 
^ tm\a tbe nbymer'e aapenuitural viBLtaDt8. 

Id tale tbe Editor bm lentured to add a Bemnd Part, 

„ of u kind of cajito, from tbe printed propbedea 

vHlis'lj aaoribed to tbe Hhymor ; and a Third Part, entirely 
— "* — 9, founaud upon tbetraditiaii of bia bailor retnrhod Bith 
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TRUE THOMAS lay on Huntlie bank ; 
A ferlie he spied wi' his e'e ; 
And there he saw a ladye bright, 
Come ridiug down by Eildon Tree. 

Her skirt was o' the grass-green silk, 
Her mantle o* the velvet fyne ; 

At ilka tett of lier horse's mane, 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 

True Thomas, he puU'd aff his cap, 
And louted low down to his knee, 

** All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven ! 
For thy peer on earth 1 never did set*. " 

** no, no, Thomas," she said, 
** That name does not belang to nic ; 

I am but the Queen of fair Elfland, 
That am hither come to visit thee. 

"Harp and carp, Thomas," she said ; 

" Harp and carp along wi* me ; 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 

Sure of your bodie I will be." 

'* Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
That weird shall never daunton rac." 

Syne he has kiss'd her rosy lips, 
All underneath the Eildon Tree. 

*yjow, ye maun go wi' me," she said ; 
^* True Thomas, ye maun go wi' me ; 
And ye maun serve me seven years^ 
Thro* weal or woe a& ma^' c\ia.\i^^ \,^\ivi' 
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Slie mounted on her millt-nbite stetd ! 

She's ta'en true Thorn aa up behind : 
AiiJ aya, whene'er hor bridle rung, 

The ateed Hew swifter than thi' wind. 

thoy taJe on, and farther on ; 

The Hteei] {^ed swifter than the wind ; 
Until they reauh'd a deaert wide, 

And liriag laud waa left huliiad. 

"Light down, light down, now, trui: Tliuiii^i 
And lean your head npon my knee ; 

Abido and rest a little aiaee, 
And I will shon- yoa lerlies three, 

"O see yo not yon narrow road, 
So thick beset with tboroa and brieij t 

That ie the path of rightBouaneaa, 
Tliough after it but few inq^uirea. 

' ' And see ye sat that braid, braid I'oad, 
That lioa acroas that lily levfin I 

Tliat 19 thu path of wtckedneaa, 
Thongli sums call it the road lo hciLrcn. 

"And s<ie ye not that boDoy road. 
That wiuda about the farnie brae 1 

Thnt ia tho road to fair Elfljiid, 
WLero thou and I thia ni^ht maun jifio. 

"But, Thomae, ye maun hold your tonyue, 
"WhalaTBr ye Tiiay hear or sea ; • 

For, if ye a|wak word in Eldyn land, 
yw'iliid'waBt bauk to yourain couutrie." 
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tbey rade on, and farther on, 

And they waded through rivers aboon the knee. 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk mirk night, and there was nae stern 
light, 

And they waded through red blude to the knee. 
For a' the blude that's shed on earth 

Rins through the springs 0' that countrie. 

Syne they came on to a garden green, 
And she pu'd an apple frae a tree — 

"Take this for thy wages, true Thomas ; 
It will give thee the tongue that can never lie ! " 

** My ton^e is mine ain," true Thomas said ; 
" A gudely gift ye wad gie to me 1 

1 neither dought to buy nor sell, 
At fair or tryst where I may be. 

" I dought neither speak to prince or peer, 
Nor ask of grace from fair ladye." — 

** Now hold thy peace ! " the lady said, 
*' For as I say, so must it be." — 

He has gotten a coat of the even cloth. 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green ; 

And till seven years were gane and past, 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 
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Aiid he bflialJ a gallant kuight 
Come riding down by the Eildan-trt'O. 

He was a stalwart knigbt, and strong ; 
Of ^Dt make be 'peared to be : 

He alirr'd his horao, as he ware wode, 
Wi' gilded ap\ii:3, □/ lausliiuu lL'e«i 
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Sajrs — "Well met, well met, true Thomas ! 

Some uncouth ferlies show to me." — 
Says — ** Christ thee save, Corspatrick hrave I 

Thrice welcome, good Dunbar, to me 1 

'' Light down, light down, Corspatrick brave i 
And I will show thee curses three. 

Shall gar fair Scotland greet and grane, 
And change the green to the black livery. 

** A storm shall roar this very hour, 
From Ross's hills to Solway sea." — 

** Ye lied, ye lied, ye warlock hoar. 
For the sun shines sweet on fauld and lea."— 

He put his hand on the Earlie's head ; 

He show'd him a rock beside the sea, 
Where a king lay stiff beneath his steed, 

And steel-dight nobles wiped their e'e. 

*'Th6 neist curse lights on Branzton hills : 
By Flodden's high and heathery side. 

Shall wave a banner red as blude. 
And chieftains throng wi' meikle pride. 

" A Scottish King shall come full keen, 

The ruddy lion beareth he ; 
A feather'd arrow sharp, I ween, 

Shall make him wink and warre to see. 

•• When he is bloody, and all to bledde, 
Thus to his men he still shall say — 

' For God's sake, turn ye back again. 
And give yon southern folk a fray ! 

Why should I lose, the right is mine ! 
My doom is not to ^e \.\i\a ^«^^.' 
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" Vet turn ye to the easteni band, 
And woe and wonder ;s sail see ; 

How forty thousand spearmen stand. 
Where yon rank river meets the sea. 

"There shall tha lion loaa the gylte, 

And the libhards liear it clean away ; 
At Pinkyn Oleuch there shall be spilt 

Maoh gentil blnid that day." — 
" Enongh, enough, of curse and ban ; 

Some blegsinga show thon now to me, 
Or, by the faith o" my bodie," CorBpatricfc si 

' ■ Ye Bball rno tha day ye e'er saw me ! "— 
"The fitst of hlesaings I shall thoe show 

Is by a bnra, that^ cali'd of bread ; 
Where Saxnn men shall tine the bow. 

And Hud their arrows lack the head. 
" Beside that brigg, out ower that bnm, 

Where the watar bickerath bright and ahei 
Shall many a fallen courser spurn, 

And knights shall die in battle keen, 
" Beside a hcadloss cross of stone, 

The libbards there shall lose the gree ; 
Tlie raven shall eomB, the erne shall go, 

And drink the Sflion bluid sae free. 
Tiie cross of sione thej shall not know, 

So thick tha corses there aball be." — 

" But tell me now," snid brave Drnibar, 

" Trae Thomas, tell now auto me. 
What man shall rule the iale Britalu, 
Erea from tha north to the 
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" A French Queen shall bear the son, 
Shall mle all Britain to the sea ; 

He of the Bmce's blood shall come, 
As near as in the ninth degree. 

" The waters worship shall his race ; 

Likewise the waves of the farthest sea ; 
For they shall ride over ocean wide, 

With hempen bridles, and horse of tree." 



PART THIRD.— MODERN. 

Thomas the Rhymer was renowned among his contemporarieR 
as the anther of the celebrated romance of Sir Tristrem. Of 
this once-admired poem only one copy is now known to exist, 
which is in the AdTocates' Library. It is sufficient here to men- 
tion, that so great was the reputation of the romance of Sir 
Tristrem^ that few were thought capable of reciting it after the 
manner of the author. 

. The following attempt to commemorate thei^ihymer's poetical 
fame, and the traditional account of his maryellons return to 
Fairv Land, being entirely modem, would hare been placed with 
greater propriety among the class of Modem Ballads, had it not 
been for its immediate connection with the first and second 
parts of the same story. 

When seven years more were come and gone, 

Was war through Scotland spread, 
And Ruberslaw show'd high Dunyon 

His beacon blazing red. 

Then all by bonny Ooldineknow 

Pitch'd palliouns took tneir room. 
And crested helms, and spears «.-TCi^^, \^ 

Glanced gaily through. \\i^ )atoom« X 
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The Leadar, rolling to tha TwoflJ, 

Beaonnila the enseiieie ; 
Thoy ronaeJ the dear frora CaddenhoaJ, 

To distant Tarwoodlee. 

The fesRt waa spresd in Ercildoane, 
In Lcarmont s liigh and ancient hall : 

And there irere knighta of forest lenoivii, 
And Udies, laced in pnll. 

Xor kck'd they, while they sat tA dine, 

Tlie music nor tha tale, 
Nnr goWeta of the blood-rpd wine, 

Nor nianlling quaighs of ala. 

Trno Thomas rose, with harp in hanil. 

When as the ieaat was done : 
(In minBtrel Etrife, in Fairv Land, 

The elfin harp be won.) 

Hnsh'd ware the throng, both limh and to 

And harpers for envy pale ; 
And armed lords lean'd on their BVords, 

And hearken'd to the tals. 

In nnmbera high, the witching talo 

The prophet ponr'd along ; 
Ko after biird might a'ar avail 

Those numbers to pralong. 

Yet fragraents of the lofty rtrain 

Float down the tide of ;eara, 

M. hnoyant on the stormy main, 

.■J nreck appears- 
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He sungKing Arthur's Table Round : 

The Warrior of the Lake ; 
How courteous Grawaine met the wound, 

And bled for ladies' sake. 

But chief, in gentle Tristrem's praise 

The notes melodious swell ; 
Was none ezcell'd in Arthur's days, 

The knight of Lionelle. 

For Marke, his cowardly uncle's right, 

A venom'd wound he bore ; 
When fierce Morholde he slew in fight. 

Upon the Irish shore. 

No art the poison might withstand ; 

No medicine could be found, 
Till lovely Isolde's lily hand 

Had probed the rankling wound. 

With gentle hand and soothing tongue 

She bore the leech's part ; 
And, while she o'er his sick-bed hung, 

He paid her with his heart 

O fatal was the gifli, I ween 1 

For, doom'd in evil tide. 
The maid must be rude Comwall's queen, 

His cowardly uncle's bride. 

Their loves, their woes, the gifted bard 

In fairy tissue wove ; 
Where lords, and knights, and ladies bright^ ^ 

In gay confusion stT07e« \ 

D-XH \ 
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Tlio Garde Joyense, Buiid the tale, 
High «ar'd its glittering head ; 

And Avalon's enchanted valo 
In all its wonders spread. 

Drangwain was lliore, and Segramnte, 
And fiend-born MorUn'a erauiatye ; 

Of that famed wizard's migiity lore, 
who could sing but he I 

Thron;!;h many a ma^e the winning long 

In changeful pasaion led, 
Till bent at length the listening thiong 

O'er Triatrem s dying bed. 

Hia meient wounds their acars expand. 

With agony his heart ia wcutig : 
where ia isolde'a lilyo hand, 

And where her soothing tongue! 

Sbs comes I she comea !— like flash of fjim 

Can lovers' footatepa fly : 
She cornea 1 she comeB I— sha only lanie 

To SCO her Trietrem die. 

Sho saw him die ; lier lateat sigh 
iToin'd in a kisa his parting breath. 

The gentlest Jiair that Britain hare. 
United are in death. 

There panseil the harp : ita lingering snun 

Died aloirly on the ear ; 
The silent gueats atill hvnl ai 

Ji'or still thpy Bc--" '- ' - 
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Then woe broke forth in mnrmurs weak : 

Nor ladies heaved alone the sigh ; 
But half ashamed, the rugged cheek 

Did many a gauntlet dry. 

On Leader's stream and Learmont's tower, 

The mists of evening close ; 
In camp, in castle, or in bower, 

Each warrior sought repose. 

Lord Douglas, in his lofty tent, 

Dream'd o'er the woeful tale ; 
When footsteps light, across the bent, 

The warrior's ears assail. 

He starts, he wakes : — '* What, Richard, ho ! 

Arise, my page, arise ! 
What venturous wight, at dead of night, 

Dare step where Douglas lies ? " 

Then forth they rush'd : by Leader's tide 

A selcouth sight they see — 
A hart and hind pace side by side^ 

As white as snow on Fairnalie. 

Beneath the moon, with gesture proud, 

They stately move and slow ; 
Nor scare they at the gathering crowd, 

Who marvel as they go. 

To Learmont's tower a message sped, 

As fast as page might run ; 
And Thomas started from his bed, x 

And soon his clothes dU\ ow. \ 
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First be woie pale, »nd then w 
Never a word Iib Bpaka but three : — 

" My Band is run ; my thread ia apun ; 
This aign regardeth me." 

The elfin hsro liia neck aronnd, 
In minetrel guise, he hang ; 

Anri on tbe wind, in doleful ar- 
ils djing accents ran, 

Then forth ho went ; yet tnrn'd him 

To ■riflw his ancient hall : 
On the grey tower, in luatra soft, 

Tlie BQtnmn mcxinheania fall ; 

And Leader's wbtbb, like Bilver shee 
Daneed ahimmaring in the ray ; 

In deepening mass, at distance se 
Broad Soltra's mountaioa lay. 



" Farewell, my fathers' anoient ■ 
A long farewell," eaid he : 

" The scene of pleasnre, pomp, e 
Thou never moro shalt be. 

' ' To Learmont'a nama no foot of ea 

Hhall here again belong, 
And, on thy hospitable hearth, 

The hare shall leave her yontig, 

"Adianl adieot" again hi 
All as ho tnrn'd him roun'— 

" Faremel! to Leader's silver tide I 
Farewell to Ercildonoe !'' 
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The hart and hind appruach'd the place, 

As lingering yet he stood : 
And there, before Lord Douglas' face, 

With them he cross'd the flood. 

Lord Douglas leap'd on his berry-brown steed. 
And spurr'd him the Leader o'er ; 

But, though he rode with lightning speed, 
He never saw them more. 

Some said to hill, and some to glen, 
Their wondrous course had been ; 

But ne'er in haunts of living men 
Again was Thomas seen. 



GLENFINLAS ; OR, LORD RONALD'S 
CORONACH. 

Thr simple tradition, npon which the following stanzas are 
founded, rans thus :— While two Highland hunters were passing 
the night in a solitary hothy (a hut, built for the purpose of 
hunting), and making merry over their yenison and whisky, one 
of them expressed a wish that they had pretty lasses to complete 
their party. The words were scarcely uttered, when two beautiful 
young women, habited in green, entered the hut, dancing and 
singing. One of the hunters was seduced, bv the siren who at- 
tached herself particularly to him, to leave the hut : the other 
remained, and, suspicious of the fair seducers, continued to play 
upon a trump, or Jew's harp, some strain consecrated to the 
Virgin Mary. Day at length came, and the temptress vanished. 
Searching hi the forest, he found the hones of nis unfortunate 
friend, who had been torn to pieces and devoured bY tb^ ^«w^ 
Into whose toils he had fallen. Tbon\».ce vj«iAlY^ASi'OaKw:» <:a^«5k^ 
the Olen of the Green Women 
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O, siirang from great Slacgillianore, 
The chief that mem fear'd a foe, 

How matchless waa thy broad clajii 
Uow daull; thiae u Herring bow J 

Well cao tlie Saxon widows tall. 
Bow, ou tliB Teith'a reBonudiii, 

The boldaat Lowlmid warriora fel . 
As down from Lenuj'a pma you bore 



imbly daueed vfitb HigUaiid gli 
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But now the load lament we swell, 
ne'er to see Lord Ronald more t 

From distant isles a chieftain came, 
The joys of Ronald's halls to find, 

And chase with him the dark-brown game, 
That bounds o'er Albin's hills of wind. 

'Twas Moy ; whom in Columba's isle 
The Seer's prophetic spirit found, 

As, with a minstrel's fire the while. 
He waked his harp's harmonious sound. 

Full many a spell to him was known. 
Which wandering spirits shrink to hear ; 

And many a lay of potent tone. 
Was never meant for mortal ear. • 

For there, 'tis said, in mystic mood, 
High converse with the dead they hold, 

And oft espy the fated shroud. 
That shall the future corpse enfold. 

so it fell, that on a day. 

To rouse the red deer from their den. 
The Chiefs have ta'en their distant way. 

And scour'd the deep Glenfinlas glcu. 

No vassals wait their sports to aid, 
To watch their safety, deck their board ; 

Their simple dress, the Highland plaid, 
Their trusty guard, the Highland sword. 

Three summer days, thro' brake and dell , 
Their whistling shafts successful flew ; 

And still, when dewy eveniiig ii^^. 
The quarry to their \mt t\vft7 ^xvi>N. 
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In xr«y Qlan finks' deepest nook 

The solitary cabin stood, 
Fast by Moneira'a suUuu brook, 

Wliioh murmura throngh that lonely wuoJ. 

Soft fell thB night, the aky waa cialii, 
Wben three aaccuBsive days had IIowd ; 

spssst 
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** But thou mayst teach that guardian fair, 
While far with Mary I am flown, 

Of other hearts to cease her care, 
And find it hard to guard her own. 

** Touch but thy harp, thou soon shalt see 

The lovely Flora of Glengyle, 
Unmindful of her charge and me, 

Hang on thy notes, 'twixt tear and smile. 

*' Or, if she choose a melting tale, 
All underneath the greenwood bough, 

Will good St. Qran's rule prevail, 
Stem huntsman of the rigid brow t " — 

'' Since Enrick's fight, since Morna's death, 
No more on me shall rapture rise, 

Responsive to the panting breath. 
Or yielding kiss, or melting eyes. 

** E'en then, when o'er the heath of woe, 
Where sunk my hopes of love and fame, 

I bade my harp's wild wailings flow. 
On me the Seer's sad spirit came. 

" The last dread curse of angry heaven, 
With ghastly sights and sounds of woe. 

To dash each glimpse of joy was given — 
The gift, the future ill to know. 

*' The bark thou saw'st, yon summer morn, 

So gaily part from Oban's bay, 
My eye beheld her dash'd and tox\i» 

Y&T on the rocky Colon&ay. 
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Thy Fergus too— thy siator'a son, 
Thon Baw'st, with prido, the gailant'a po' 
As marching 'gainst ths Lorit of Downe, 
Ho left tho skirts of linga Bacmore. 

Thoa only saw'si their lattane wave, 
Aa liowii Benyoii'lioh'B aide they wound, 
Heard' et bnt the iiibrouh, answeriutr bravo 
To many a target clanking round. 

t heard the groans, I mark'd the tearj, 
I saw the wound his boaom bore, 
Wlien on the aerried Saxon ajMsra 
He pour'd his clan's reaiatlesa roar. 

And thon, wha bidat me think of bliss. 
And bidst my heart awake to glee, 
nd court, tike thee, the wanton kiss — 
That heart, Ronald, bleeds for thee I 

I see the death-dampa chill thy brow ; 
I hear thy Warning Spirit cry ; 
The corpae-lighta dance — they're gono,i 
No mora la given to gifted eya I " — 

AloQB enjoy thy dreary dreams. 



Or false, or sooth, thy words of woe, 
ClaugilliaD's Chieftain ne'er shall fear ; 
Hia blood »haX\ bound at rapture's glow. 
Though (iooDi'J to atain tue &wj)u. k^cw. 
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* * E'en now, to meet me in yon dell 
My Mary's buskins brush the dew." 

He spoke, nor bade tlie Chief farewell, 
But call'd his dogs, and gay withdrew. 

Within an hour return'd each hound ; 

In rush'd the rousers of the deer ; 
They howl'd in melancholy sound, 

Then closely couch'd beside the Seer. 

No Ronald yet, though midnight came ; 

And sad were Moy s prophetic dreams, 
As, bending o'er the dying flame. 

He fed the watch-fire's quivering gleams. 

Sudden the hounds erect their ears. 
And sudden cease their moaning howl ; 

Close press'd to Moy, they mark their fears 
By shivering limbs and stifled growl. 

Untouch'd, the harp began to ring, 

As softly, slowly, oped the door ; 
And shook responsive every string. 

As light a footstep press d the floor. 

And by the watch-fir v3's glimmering light, 
Close by the minstrel's side was seen 

An huntress maid, in beauty bright, 
All dropping wet her robes of green. 

All dropping wet her garments seem ; 

Chill d was her cheek, her bosom bare. 
As, bending o'er the dying ^t^im^ 

<8fJ!i0 wrung the DdoiBtur© ixomVctV^vt. 
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With tnaidea blash, she sol'tl; said, 
" gentle huntamno, hast tlioa seen, 

[n deep OleoGiiIis' moonlight glode, 
A lovely uioiJ. In vest of green : 

"With her a Chief ia Highland pri.la j 
His ahouldera bear the hunter's bow, 

Tiio □iDUntaiD dirk adorns big side, 
I'ar OQ the wind hia tart&na Sow ) "— 

" And who art thou ) and who are tliey ? " 
All gliaatlj gazing, Moy replied i 

" And why, boneatb the moon'a pale ray, 
Dam ye thus roam OUnSnlaa side t " 

" Where wild Loch Eatiine pouca her tide, 
Bine, dark, and deep, round many an isle, 

Onr father's towera o'erhang her side, 
The casCla of (he bold Glengyle. 



Gkofinlaa deer, 
iderlng here 



"To chase tha d 

Our woodland . 
And haply met, while 

The son of great Macgilh 



le pair, 

Whom, loitering in the wooda, I lost ; 
Alnne, I dare not venture then, 
Where walks, they say, the shrieking ghost." 
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*' first, for pity's gentle sake, 
Gaide a lone wanderer on her way ! 

For I must cross the haunted brake, 
And reach my father's towers ere day." 

"First, three times tell each Ave-bead, 

And thrice a Pater-noster say ; 
Then kiss with me the holy rede ; 

So shall we safely wend our way." 

" shame to knighthood, strange and foul ! 

Gro, doff the bonnet from thy brow, 
And shroud thee in the monkish cowl, 

Wliich best befits thy sullen vow. 

* ' Not so, by high Dunlathmon's fire. 
Thy heart was froze to love and joy, 

When gaily rung thy raptured lyre 
To wanton Moma's melting eye. " 

Wild stared the minstrel's eyes of flame, 

And high his sable locks arose. 
And quick his colour went and came. 

As fear and rage alternate rose. 

** And thou ! when by the blazing oak 

I lay, to her and love resign'd. 
Say, rode ye on the eddying smoke. 

Or sail'd ye on the midnight wind % 

" Not thine a race of mortal blood. 
Nor old Glengyle's pretended line ; 

Thy dame, the Lady of the Flood — 
Thy sire, the monMcli ol t\i^"^vaft' 
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Oft o*er that head, in hattling field, 
Stream'd the proud crest of high Benmore ; 

That arm the broad claymore could wield, 
Which dyed the Teith with Saxon gore 

Woe to Moneira's sullen rills ! 

Woe to Glenfinlas' dreary glen I 
There never son of Albin's hills 

Shall draw the hunter's shaft agen. 

E'en the tired pilgrim's burning feet 
At noon shall shun that sheltering den, 

Lest, journeying in their rage, he meet 
The wayward Ladies of the Glen. 

And we — behind the chieftain's shield 
No more shall we in safety dwell ; 

None leads the people to the field — 
And we the loud lament must swell; 

O hone a rie ! hone a rie ! 

The pride of Albin's line is o'er I 
And fall'n Glenartney's stateliest tree ; 

We ne'er shall see Lord Konald more ! 



CADYOW CASTLE. 

The ruins of Cadyow or Cadzow Castle, the ancient baronial 
residence of the family of Hamilton, are situated upon the 
precipitous banks of the river Evan, about two miles above its 
junction with the Clyde. 

In detailing the death of the Regent Murray, which is taAd<& 
the subject of the foUomng bai\ad, ^Vt \^«\\«t 'S^^ioXX. ■<»«» NJcNa 
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varrla of Dr. BobertBon, "wfaoie acconnl of that inemoraMe 
event foimi m beantlfiil piece of historical pBinting." 

"HamUton of BotbwelllUHigli wsa the petaon who oomml tied 
thli barbarciug scUon. He had been condemned to death eonn 
alter the hnttle of Lmieaide, aa ws haie alresdv related, and 
owed hie life Co the Uegent'i clemency^ Bat part of his estate 
hod been bcetowed opim one et the fUgimt's faiourites, wbn 
eelzed his buuiia, and tnmed ont hli wife, naked. In a coldni^ht, 

,->.t<. th- nn.^ flflldl, where. b»fn™ nmt mnminir. .h„ 

It mad. This Injar 



a him than 



1 had I 



stren^heo' 



Party rage 



le be mold take 



„ le K«p™t. Pi 

and loflajned his priiate reBen&iieDt_ : 
. ...ofltonn, applauilmi the enlmpriae. 

of that age joatifled the moet denieli' *■ 

In oblsin (BngeBinee. Ba folloired thi 

ant] watched for an opportanlty lo nclte the blow, ue 
roBolred at last to vtSt till bii roemy ahonld anin at Lin- 
libbeow, thrDngh which he waa to pau in hia wo; from Stirllni; 
to ^inbiirgh. He look bis Hland in a wooden gallBry. wblcli 
had n windgw towarda the atreet ; jmread a fBather^bed on the 
Boor, to hinder the nolle of his feet from beine beard ; bUDg up a 
black cloth behind him. that hli shadow might not be otuened 
frnni vlthont : and, after all this prepantlon, oalmlr sipected 
the BegenCi appnacb, wbo had lodged, dnci^ the nlgh^ In a 

m had been coBreyed to the B^eut. 



andlii 



regard to it, that hf 



solved ti 



nbj 



„ h which he had entered, 

compoaa round the town. But, aa the crowd 
waa gre&t. and he himself vitaoiaainted - - — - — , — 
procMded directly along the street; and the throng of people 
obliging him to more rery slowly, pare the assassm tftne to 
take m tme an aim, tbsi be xbnt him. with a alngle bullet, 
tbiongh the lower part of his belly, and killed the bone of a 
gentleman who rode on his other dda. His [olloweni Instantly 
endeavoured to break Into the houae whence the blow had 
come; hut they found the donr strongly barrlculed, and, 
before It could be forced open, Hamilton had mounted ■ fleet 
bona, which stood ready for him at a back passage, and was 
got far beyond their reach. 'Hie Regent died the same night of 
nls wound.'* — HUttrry t^Sootland, book v- 
BotJiwellhmarb rode straight lo Hitmilton, wben he was 
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received in trimnph ; for the ashes of the houses in Clydesdale, 
which had been onrned by Murray's army, were yet smoking ; 
and party prejudice, the habits of the age, and the enormity of 
the provocation, seemed to his kinsmen to justify the deed. 
After a short abode at Hamilton, this fierce and determined 
man left Scotland, and served in France, under the patronage of 
the family of Guise, to whom he was doubtless recommended 
by having avenged the cause of their niece,' Queen Mary, upon 
her ungrateful brother. De Thou has recorded that an attempt 
was made to engage him to assassinate Gaspai' de Colingni, the 
famous Admiral of France, and the buckler of the Huguenot 
cause. But the character of BothwellhiChgh was mistaken. 
He was no mercenary trader in blood, and reiected the offer 
with contempt and indignation. He had no authority, he said, 
from Scotland to commit murders in France ; he had avenged 
his own just anarrel, but he would neither for price nor prayer 
avenge that of another man.— TAvanuf, cap. 46. 

Addre88ed to the Right Honourable Lady Anne Hamilton. 

WHEN princely Hamilton's abode 
Ennobled Cadyow*s Gothic towers, 
The song went round, the goblet flow'd, 
And revel sped the laughing hours. 

Then, thrilling to the harp's gay sound, 
So sweetly rung each vaulted wall, 

And echoed light the dancer's bound, 
As mirth and music cheer'd the liall. 

But Cadyow*s towers, in ruins laid, 

And vaults, by ivy mantled o'er ; 
Thrill to the music of the shade, 

Or echo Evan's hoarser roar. 

Yet still, of Cadyow's faded fame, 

You bid me tell a minstrel tale, 
And tune my harp, of Border fYgi.\svft^ 

On the wild banks 0^ 'Eivan^^'a, 

E-TL 



? 1 ,,,M and ton" 



i.^'"?",. 
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For thon, from spoiios of courtly prido. 
From pleasure's IJghtflr aconfls, c«nst turn. 

To draw oblivioa'a pFiIl aside, 
And mark ths long- forgotten um. 

Tlii!n, nobte maid I at th; commaitd, 
Again the crumbled halls shall rise i 

Lo I aa on Evan's baniis vie stand, 
The past returns — the present flies. 

Where, with tlia rock's wood-covar'd aide. 
Were blended late ths ruins graen, 

Bise tarrets in Tantastic pride, 
And feudal banners flaunt betweeo : 

Wliero the rude torrent's brawling connM 
Was ahagg'd with thorn and tangling bIoo, 

The ashler battroaa bravea its fores. 
And ramparts frown in battled row. 

'Tis nigbt— the shade of keopaad apira 
Obscurely danue on Evan's stream ; 

And on the nave the warder's fire 
Is chequering the mooulight beam. 



The drawbridge falls— they hurry out — 
(jlatters each plauk and swin^ng diain, 

As, dashing o'er, tlie jovial lont 
Ui'Se the shy steed, and alack the rein. 
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First of his troop, the Chief rode on ; 

His shouting merry-men throng behind ; 
The steed of princely Hamilton 

Was fleeter than the mountain wind. 

From the thick copse the roebucks bound, 
The startled red-deer scuds the plain, 

For the hoarse bugle's warrior sound 
Has roused their mountain haunts again. 

Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
Whose limbs a thousand years have worn. 

What sullen roar comes down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter's pealing horn T 

Mightiest of all the beasts of chase, 

That roam in woody Oaledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 

The Mountain Bull comes thundering on. 

Fierce, on the hunter's quiver'd band. 
He rolls bis eyes of swarthy glow, 

Spurns, with black hoof and horn, the sand. 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 

Aim'd well, the Chieftain's lance has flown ; 

Struggling in blood the savage lies ; 
His roar is sunk in hollow groan — 

Sound, merry huntsmen 1 sound the pry^e ! 

'Tis noon — against the knotted oak 

The hunters rest the idle spear ; 
Curls through the trees the slender smoke, 

Where yeomen dight IVi^ "WQQ^vtA ^^^« 





Proudly the Cliieftain marh'd his clan, 
On greenwood lap all careleaa thrown, 

Tet misa'd hia eye tlio boldest maa 
Tliat bore the name of Hamiltoii, 

"Whyfi 

Still w. 
Why comes lie not our aport to gr&ce ) 

Why shares he not onr Imnlor'a fare I "- 

Stern Clnlid replied, with darkening face 
(Grey Pnisley'a haughty lord was he), 

" At merry feast, or bUTom ahaae, 
No mora the warrior wilt thou see. 



" There, wan from her tnntorna! throes, 
His Margaret, beautirul and mild. 

Sate in her bower, a pallid loae, 

And pcaeofnl nursed her netr-born ehilj. 

" chango accursed I past are those days ; 

False Marray's mtlileBs epoileis came. 
And for the hearth's domestic blaze, 

Aseends destractioira volumed flame. 



" What ahecteit phantom wamlera wild, 
"" I mountain Eoke throngh woodland fi 

a enfold a ahadony child — 
Oil / is it she, the pallid rase < 
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*' The wilder'd traveller sees her glide, 
And hears her feehle voice with awe — 

• Revenge * she cries, * on Murray's pride ! 
And woe for injured Bothwellhaugn i ' " 

He ceased — and cries of rage and grief 
Burst mingling from the kindred band, 

And half arose the kindling Chief, 
And half unsheathed his Arran brand. 

But who, o'er bush, o'er stream, and rock, 
Rides headlong, with resistless speed. 

Whose bloody poniard's frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed ; 

Whose cheek is pale, whose eyeballs glare. 
As one some vision'd sight that saw, 

Whose hands are bloody, loose his hair I 
'Tis he ! 'tis he 1 'tis Bothwellhaugh. 

From gory selle, and reeling steed. 
Sprung the fierce horseman with a bound. 

And, reding from the recent deed. 
He dash'd his carbine on the ground. 

Sternly he spoke — ** *Tis sweet to hear 
In good greenwood the bugle blown, 

But sweeter to Revenge's ear. 
To drink a tyrant's dying groan. 

" Your slaughter'd quarry proudly trode, 
At dawning morn, o'er dale and down, 

But prouder base-born Murray rode 
Through old Linlithgow's crowded town« 
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' ' From the vild BardoT'e humbled side, 
!□ hanght; triutnph morcli^d he, 

While Knai relai'd bia bigot; pride, 
And smiled, the trsitomus pomp ta lee. 

"Bat CAD stem Power, with &11 hii vaunt 
Or Pomp, with all her courtly glare. 

The settled heart of VBOgaaDce daunt, 
Or change the puq^oss of Despair I 

"With hackbut bent, my secret stand. 
Dark as the pnipoaBd deed, I chose, 

And inarh'd, where, mioj^ling in hie baad, 
Troop'd Scottiah spikes and Englieh bows. 

" Durk Horton, girt with many a spear, 
Murder's foul minion, led the van ; 

And clash' i! their broadswords in the rear 
The wild iMacfarlane's pUidad cIbh. 

" Glencairn and stout Parkhead were nigh, 
OtjaequioUB at their Regent's rein. 

And linggard LiodesBy's iron e3'e. 
That saw fair Mary wssp in vain. 

" 'Mid pennon'd spears, a steely grove, 
Proud Murray'fl plumage Goateit high; 

Scarce could hia trampling charger move. 
So close the miniona crowded nigh. 

" From the raised vizor's shade, his eye. 
Dark-rolling, glanced the ranks along. 

And bis steel truncheon, waved on high, 
Seem'd marshalling the iron throng. 
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" But yet his sadden'd brow confessed 
A passing shade of doubt and awe ; 

Some fiend was whispering in his breast, 
' Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh 1 ' 

''The death-shot parts — the charger springs — 
Wild rises tumult's startling roar ! 

And Murray's plumy helmet rings — 
Rings on the ground, to rise no more. 

" What joy the raptured youth can feel, 
To hear her love the loved one tell— 

Or be^ who broaches on his steel 
The wolf, by whom his infant fell 1 

'* But dearer to my injured eye 
To see in dust proud Murray roll ; 

And mine was ten times trebled joy, 
To hear him groan his felon soul. 

'* My Margaret's spectre glided near ; 

With pride her bleeding victim saw ; 
And shriek'd in his death-deafen'd ear, 

' Remember injured Bothwellhaugh 1 ' 

" Then speed thee, noble Chatlerault ! 

Spread to the wind thy banner'd tree ! 
Each warrior bend his Clydesdale bow ! — 

Murray is fall'n, and Scotland free 1 " 

Vaults every warrior to liis steed ; 

Loud bugles join their wild acclaim — 
" Murray is fall'n, and Scotland freed ! 

Coach, Arran 1 couch thy spear of flame ! " 




Eat, see 1 tie minstrel vision fails — 
The glimmarinK spears ate seen no more 

TI]o slirints of war die on the Rales, 
Or sink in Evan's lonelj roar. 

For tbe loud bngla, pealinR liigh, 
The hlackbird whietles down the Tale, 

And sunk in ivied rnina lie 
The bannor'd towers of Evandale. 

For Chipfs, intent on bloody deed, 
And VengsBUCG Bhontiag o'er the alnin, 

Lo I high-lwrn Beauty rulea the steod, 
Or graceful guides the silken rein. 

And long nmy I'esce and Plcnt; ovm 
The ujaids who list tho aiinstml's tale ; 

Nor e'er a, rnder ({Uest be koavji 
On the lair bimka of Erandale I 



V 




THE 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

▲ POEM IN SIX CANTOS. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

Thb Poem, now offered to the Public, is intended to illnatrate 
the customs and manners which ancientlv preyailed on the 
Borders of England and Scotland. The inhaoitants, liying in 
a state partly pastoral and partly warlike, and combining 
habits of constant depredation with the influence of a rude 
spirit of chivalry, were often engaged in scenes highly sus- 
ceptible of poetical ornament As the description of scenery 
and manners was more the object of the author than a combined 
and iMtular narrative, the plaiiof the Ancient Metrical Romance 
was adopted, which allows greater latitude, in this respect, than 
would be consistent with the dipiity of a regular Poem. The 
same model offered other facilities, as it permits an occasional 
alteration of measure, which, in some degree, authorises the 
change of rhythm in the text. The machinenr, also, adopted 
from popular belief, would have seemed puerile in a Poem wnich 
did not partake of the rudeness of the old Ballad or Metriod 
Romance. 

For these reasons, the Poem was put into the mouth of an 
ancient Minstrel, the last of the race, who, as he is supposed to 
have snrrired the ReTolution, might have caught somewhat of 
the refinement of modem poetry, without losing the simplicity 
of his original model. The date of the Tale itself is about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when most of tiie personages 
actually flourished. The time occupied by the action is Three 
Mights and Three Days. 



\ 
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INTKODUCTION. 

THE way was long, the wind wns cnld, 
TliB Minstrel was inGrm and old ; 
Hia wither'd clieok, and tresaea crey, 
SBem'd to have known % better day ; 
The harp, his boIb remaining joy, 
Waa carried by an orphiin hgy. 
TI18 last of all the baiiiB nas be 
Who snng of Border chivalry ; 
Pot, welladay I their date «a8 fled, 
His tuneful bretlireii all were dead ; 
And he, neclected and oppresa'd, 
■Wish'd to be witb them, and at rest. 
No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
He caroll'd, light as lark at morn ; 
No lanwr courted aud caress'd, 
Higb placed in hall, a WBlcome guest. 
He ponr'd, to lord and lady gay. 
The an premeditated lay : 
Old times were changed, old ntaaners goni 
A BtrBDger fill'd the Stuarts' throne ; 
The bigota of tha iron time 
Had cail'd his harmless art a crime. 
A wandering Harper, scorn'd and [Kjor, 
He begg'd hia bread from door to door. 
And taucd, to please a peasant's ear, 
Tlie barp a bing had loved to hear. 

He pass'd where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower : 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 
No humbler restioj-place waa nigb. 
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With hesitating step at last, 
The embattled portal arch he passM, 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roll'd back the tide of war, 
But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 
The Duchess mark*d his weary pace, 
His timid mien, and reverend face, 
And bade her page the menials tell, 
That they should tend the old man well : 
For she had known adversity, 
Though born in such a high degree ; 
In pnde of power, in beauty's bloom, 
Had wept o er Monmouth's bloody tomb 1 

When kindness bad his wants supplied, 
And the old man was gratified, 
Began to rise his minstrel pride : 
And he began to talk anon, 
Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone^ 
And of Earl Walter, rest him, God ! 
A braver ne'er to battle rode ; 
And how fully many a tale he knew. 
Of the old warriors of Buccleuch : 
And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man's strain. 
Though stifif his hand, his voice though weak, 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak. 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 
He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtain'd ; 
The aged Minstrel aadieucQ gjSAii'd. 
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But, when ha reaoh'd tlio room of atate, 
Where abe, vith all her ladies, sate, 
PerchsDCB ho wished hU boon denied : 
For, when to tune his hnrp ha tried, 
His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please ; 
And acenes, loug past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o er his a^ed brain — 
He tried to ttine hia bnrp in vailD I 
The pityiOit Duuhaaa praised its cliinie. 
And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every atrinfi's according glee 
Was bleniieri into hftrmony. 
And then, he said, he wotild full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain, 
He never thought to siuR again. 
It was not flamed for village ohnrls, 
Bnt for hi^ damea and mighty earls \ 
He had play'd it to Kide CTmrlcn the ■ 
When ho kept court in Halyrood i 
And much he wish'd, yet fear'd to try 
The liiiig-forgotten uielody. 
Amid the strain his linBcra atray'd, 
And an oncertain warbling made, 
And oft he shook his hoary head. 
But when lie caught the measnre wild. 
The old man raised his face, and ainilod \\ 
And lighten'd up bis faded eye, 
With nil a poet's ecstasy I 
In varying cadence, ao^ or strong, 
He swept the Rounding chords along; 
The present scene, the fntnre lot, 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot i 
Cold diffidence, and age'e frost. 
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In the fall tide of song were lost ; 
Each blank in faithless memory void, 
The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 
And while his harp responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 



CANTO FIRST. 
I. 

The feast was over in Branksome tower, 

And the Layde had gone to her secret bower ; 

Her bower that was guarded by word and by spell, 

Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell — 

Jesu Maria, shield us well ! 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 

II. 

The tables were drawn, it was idleness all ; 

Knight, and page, and household squire, 
Loiter d throagn the lofty hall, 

Or crowded round the ample fire : 
The staghounds, weary with the chase. 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor. 
And urged, in dreams, the forest race. 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 

III. 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 

Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds lo Viorwct Vtwa. ^5S1^\ 
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Nine-and-tTeDty yeomea tall J 

Waited, duteoua, on thew all ; H 

Thej were all knights of mettlo true, I 

Kiaamsn to the bold Bucclench. J 

Tfln of tliem were ahealhed in Bteal, 
With belted eword, and spur on heel : 
They quitted not their harnara bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night ; 

They lay dowo to rest, 

With corslet laced, 
Fillow'd on backler cold aod hari! ; 

They carved at the ffleal 

With gloTea of steel, 
And they drank the red viae through tha helmet 



barr'd. 



laildltid in stable day and night, 
Barbed with frontlet of ateel, I trow. 
And with Jednoud-aie at eaddlcbow ; 
A hundred more fed free in atall : 
Sach was the custom of BrankaOQie Hall. 



Why do these steeda stand ready dight ! 
Why watch those warrioi-s, arm J, by night t — 
Tlioy watch, to hear the blood-lioflnd baying ; 
Tliey watch to hear the war-liom braying; 
To see St George's red cross atraaming, 
To aee the midnight beacon gteaiaiog : 



II 



They watch against Southern force and guile, 
Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy's powers, 
Threaten Branksome's lordly towers. 

From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 

VII. 

Such is the custom of Branksome Hall^ 

"M-asij a valiant knight is here ; 
But he, the chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 
Beside his broken spear. 

Bards long shall tell 

How Iiord Walter fell! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, 

The furies of the Border war ; 

When the streets of high Dnnedin 

Saw lances eleam and falchions redden, 

And heard tne slo^n's deadly yell — 

Then the Chief of branksome fell. 

VIII. 

CSan piety the discord heal. 

Or stanch the death-feud's enmity ! 
Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal, 

Can love of blessed charity ! 
No ! vainly to each holy shrine, 

In mutual pilgrimage they drew ; 
Iinplored, in vain, the grace divine 

For chiefs, their own red falchions slew ! 
While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
The slaughter'd chiefs, the mortal jar, 
The havoc of the feudal war. 

Shall never, nevei be toTgyi\.\ \^ 
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And well she knew, her mother dread, 
Before Lbrd Cranstoun she should wed, 
Would see her on her dying bed. 

XI. 

Of noble race the Ladye came, 
Her father was a clerk of fame, 

Of Bethuno's line of Picardie ; 
He learn'd the art that none may name. 

In Padua, far beyond the sea. 
Men said, he changed his mortal frame 

By feat of magic mystery ; 
For when, in studious mode, he paced 

St. Andrew's cloister'd hall. 
His form no darkening shadow traced 

Upon the sunny wall ! 

XII. 

And of his skill, as bards avow. 

He taught that Ladye fair, 
Till to her bidding she could bow 

The viewless fornis of air, 
And now she sits in secret bower. 
In old Lord David's western tower, 
And listens to a heavy sound. 
That moans the mossy turrets round. 
Is it the roar of Teviot's tide. 
That chafes against the scaur's red side 7 
Is it the wind that swings the oaks ? 
Is it the echo from the rocks ? 
What may it be, the heavy sound. 
That moans old Branksome's turrets round X 
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At the BiiUen, moaning sound, 

The han-doga bay and howl; 
And, from the turrets round, 

Loud whoopi the startled owl. 
Id tliB hall, both equire and knight 

Swore that a storm was noar, 
And looked foitli to vien tlie night ; 

But the night was atill and clear I 



From the louud of Teriat'n tida, 
ChaHngtrith the mouo tain's aide. 
From the groRQ of ths wind-swung oak, 
From the aullea ecbo of the rock, 
From the voii:a of the coming storm. 

The lailjB hnew it welt I 
It WHS the Spirit of the Flood that spoke. 

And he call'd on the Spirit of the Frll. 




"Slcep'at thou, brothet I' 



— "Brother, nay — 

On my hilla the moon beams play, 

Frotn Craik-crosstoSkelfhill-pen, 

Bj every rill, in OTary glen, 

Merry el res their morris paclDg 

To serial minstrelsy, 
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Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily. 
Up, and mark their nimble feet 1 
Up, and list tiieir music sweet t "— 

XVL 
RIYBB SPIRIT. 

"Tears of an imprison'd maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream ; 
Man^ret of Branksome, sorrow-laden, 

^urns beneath the moon's pale beam. 
Tell me, thou, who view'st the stars. 
When shall cease these feudal jars I 
What shall be the maiden's fate t 
Who shall be the maiden's mate ? " 

XVII. 
MOTTNTAIN SPIRIT. 

"Arthur's slow wain his course doth roll. 

In utter darkness round the pole ; 

The Northern Bear lowers black and grim ; 

Orion's studded belt is dim ; 

Twinkling faint, and distant far. 

Shimmers through mist each planet star : 

111 may I read their hi^h decree 1 
But no kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot's tide, and Branksome's tower, 

Till pride be quell'd, and love be free." 

XVIII. 

The unearthly voices ceast, 
And the heavy sound was stlU \ 



[■ 
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It died (in tha river's breast. 

It died on the Ride of tbe hill. 
But round Lonl David's tover 

The BODud still aoatud near ; 
For it rung in the Lsdyo'a bower. 

And it rung in the Ladja'a ear. 
Siie raiaad her Btatoly head, 

And her heart throbb'd high witb prido ; — 
" YoDr moiintaina shall bend 
And your streams ascend, 

Ere Margaret be oar fooman'a bride 1 " 



Tha Ladya aouglit the lofty hnll, 

Whera many a bold retainer lay, 
And, with jocund din, among thoni ull, 

ili-r son puraaed his infant play. 
A fancied moas- trooper, tba boy 

The truncheon of a apear bestrode, 
And ronnd the ball, rlj^ht merrily, 

In mimic foray rode. 
Even bearded knighta, in anna grown o 

Share in his fr>ilic gambols bore, 
Albeit their hearts, of mf^ged mould, 

Were stuhborn as the steel they wore 
For the grey warrlora prophesied 

How the bra»e boy, in future wi 
Should tame tha Unicom'a priiie. 

Exalt the Crescent and the Star. 



The Ladyo forgot her purpoae high, 



J 
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One moment gazed with a mother's eye, 

As she paused at the arched door : 
Then from amid the armed train, 
She called to her William of Delorainc. 

XXI. 

A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 
As e'er couch'd Border lance by knee ; 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross ; 
By wily turns, by desperate bounds. 
Had baffled Percy's best blood-hounds ; 
In Eske or Liddel, fords were none. 
But he would ride them, one by o.ie ; 
Alike to him was time or tide, 
December's snow, or July's pride ; 
Alike to him was tide or time. 
Moonless midnight, or matin prime ; 
Steady of heart, and stout of nand, 
As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 
Five times outlaw'd had he been. 
By England's EiDg, and Scotland's Queen. 



XXII. 

" Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 
Mount thee on the wightest steed ; 
Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 
Until thou come to fair Tweedside ; 
And in Melrose's holy pile 
Seek thou the Monk of St. Mary's aisle. 
Greet the Father well from me ; ' ^ 

Say that the fated hovvt \a tom^^ X^ 



For thia will be St. MiehasVa night, ' 
And, though the stsra bs dim, the moon 

And the Cross, of bloody rod, 

Will point to the grave of the roigbty dead. 



Be it scroll, or ba it book. 
Into it, EniKht, thou m\<st not look ; 
If thoQ readeet, thoa art lorn 1 
Better hadst thou ne'er been born.' — 



" swiftly can ajiceJ my Japple-groy atfiod, 

Which drinks of the Toviot cluar ; 
Eie break of day," the Warrior 'gaii say, 

" Again will 1 be here : 
Aud snier by none way thy errand be done, 

Than, noble lame, by me ; 
Xrfjttor nor line knoiv I never a ona, 

Wer't my neck-vtrso at Huribee," 



z. 



Soon in his siuldlti Bntu he fast, 
And soon the ateep diucent be past. 
Soon crosa'd the sounding barbican, 
And soon the Teviot aide he won. 
Eastward the wooded path he rode, 
Greoa hueeU o'er his basnet nod i 
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He pass'd the Peel of Goldiland, 
And cross'd old Borth wick's roaring strand ; 
Dimly ho view*d the Moat-hill's mound, 
Where Druid shades still flitted round ; 
In Hawick twinkled many a light : 
Behind him soon they set in night ; 
And soon he spurr'd his courser keen 
Beneath the tower of Hazeldean. 

V 

XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs the watchmen mark ; — 
" Stand, ho 1 thou courier of the dark." — 
** For Branksome, hoi" the knight rejoin'd, 
And left the friendly tower behind. 
He turn'd him now from Teviotside, 

And, guided by the tinkling rill, 
Northward the dark ascent did ride, 

And gain'd the moor at Horsliehill ; 
Broad on the left before him lay, 
For many a mile, the Roman way, 

XXVII. 

A moment now he slack'd his speed, 
A moment breathed his panting steed ; 
Drew saddle-girth and corslet band, 
And loosen'd in the sheath his brand. 
On Minto-crap the moonbeams glint, 
Where BarnhiU hew'd his bed of flint ; 
Who flung his outlaw'd limbs to rest. 
Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 
Mid clifls, from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy ; 
Cliffs, doublingi on their echoes borne, 
The terrors of the robber's horn 1 



CliCfa, whioli, for many s, later year, . 

The warbling Doric reod sball haar, 
When some Bad swain, aball teaoli the gra/e, 
Ambitiou in na cure for love I 



Uaclialletiged, thence i>asa'd Deloraine, 
To Bucient Kidilel's fair domain, 

Wliere Aill, from mouiitaJua freed, 
Down from the lakes did rikviug come ) 
Eacli wave was crested with taivuy foam, 

Like the niaiu of a chestnut steed. 

Migllt bar the bold nm^-trooper'B roid. 



At tlie first plunge the borse sunk low, 

And the water broke o'er the saddlebow j 

Above the foaming tide, I ween. 

Scarce half the charger's neck was seen ; 

For he was hardad from caujitcr to tail, 

And the rider was armed CDoiplete in mail i 

Never heavier (nan and horae 

Stemm'd » midnight torrent's force. 

The warrior's very plaioe, I say, 

Was draggled by the daaliing apray ; 

Yet, through good heart, and Our Ladye's grnco, ' 

At length be gained tlio landing-place. 




-M 
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As glanced his eye o'er Halidon ; 

For on bis soul the slaughter red 
Of that unhallow'd mom arose, 
When first the Scott and Carr were foes ; 
When royal James beheld the fray, 
Prize to the victor of the day ; 
When Home and Douglas, in the van, 
Bore down Buccleuch's retiring clan, 
Till gallant Cessford's heart-blood dear 
Reek d on dark Elliot's Border spear. 

XXXI. 

In bitter mood he spurred fast, 

And soon the hated heath was past ; 

And far beneath, in lustre wan, 

Old Melros' rose, and fair Tweed ran : 

Like some tall rock with lichens grey, 

Seem'd dimly huge, the dark Abbaye. 

When Hawick he pass'd, had curfew rung, 

Kow midnight lauds were in Melrose sung. 

The sound, upon the fitful gale. 

In solemn wise did rise and fail. 

Like that wild harp, whose magic tone 

Is waken'd by the winds alone. 

But when Melrose he reach'd, 'twas silence all ; 

He meetly stabled his steed in stall. 

And sought the convent's lonely wall. 



Here paused the harp ; and with its swell 

The Master's fire and courage fell ; 

Dejectedly, and low, he bow'd, v 

And, gazing timid on 1\\q cto^^i^) ^ 
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He seem'd to seek, in every eye, 
If they approved his minstrelsy ; 
And diffident of present praise, 
Somewhat he spoke of former days, 
And how old age, and wand'rin^ long, 
Had done his hand and harp some wrong. 
The Duchess and her daughters fair, 
And every gentle lady there, 
Each after each, in due degree, 
Gave praises to his melody ; 
His hand was true, his voice was clear, 
And much they long'd the rest to hear. 
Encouraged thus, the Aged Man, 
After meet rest, again began. 



CANTO SECOND, 



I. 

If thou would'st view fair Melrose aright, 

Gro visit it by the pale moonlight : 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruin'd central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately. 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery; 

And the sctoWa that tea^li ^hee to live and die ; 
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When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave, 

Then go— but go alone the while — 

Then view St David's ruin'd pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair 1 



II. 

Short halt did Deloraine make there ; 
Little reck'd he of the scene so fair ; 
With dagger's hilt, on the wicket strong, 
He struck full loud, and struck full long. 
The porter hurried to the gate — 
"Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late ? " 
•* From Branksome I," the warrior cried ; 
And straight the wicket open'd wide : 
For Branl^ome's Chiefs had in battle stood, 

To fence the rights of fair Melrose ; 
And lands and livings, many a rood, 

Had gifted the shrine for their souls* repose. 

III. 

Bold Deloraine his errand said ; 

The porter bent his humble head ; 

With torch in hand, and feet unshod, 

And noiseless step, the i)ath he trod. 

The arched cloister, far and wide, 

Rang to the warrior's clanking stride. 

Till, stooping low his lofty crest. 

He enter'd the cell of the ancient priest, 

And lifted his barrM aventayle, % 

To bail the Monk of St, Max^'^ ^\^^^ X 
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" The Lsdys of Brankaome greets thee by m 

SiLys, that the fated bour ik CDmo, 
And tbat to night I blisll watch witli theo, 

To win the treaaureotthe tomb." 
Fruin eackclotb conch the Monk arose, 

With toll bia etiffeu'd liuiba be rear'd ; 
A hundred yeara had flung tlmir snows 

On his tliin locks and floating beard. 

And strangely on tbe £night look'd he, 

And his lilue ey ea gleani'd wild and wide ; 
" And, darast thou, Warrior I seek to bob 

What lieavau and hell aliko Would hide ! 
My breast, in belt of iron pent. 

With shirt of bair and scourge of thoru ; 
For threescore yeai'E, in penance spent. 

My knees thuse flinty stones have woru ; 
Vet all too littU to atone 
I''or kisowing what ahould ne'er be known. 

Woald'it thou thy every future year 
In ceosrless prayer and penance diie. 

Yet wait thy latter eitd with fear — 
Then, daring Warrior, follow me I " — 

" Penanco, father, will I noua ; 
Prayer know 1 hardly one [ 
For mass or prayer can I rarol; tarry, 
Save to patter an Are Mary, 
When 1 riile on a Border foray. 
Othur prayer can I none ; 
So speed nie my errand, and \i;t ma lie ; 
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VII. 

Aj;^in on the Enight look*d the Churchman old, 

And again he sighed heavily ; 
For he had himself heen a warrior hold, 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 
And he thought on the days that were lon^ 

since hy, 
When his limbs were strong, and his courage was 

high : — 
Now, slow and faint, he led the way, 
Where, cloister'd round, the garden lay ; 
The pillar'd arches were over their head. 
And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading herbs, and flowerets bright, 
Glisten'd with the dew of night ; 
Nor herb, nor floweret, glisten'd there, 
But was carved in the cloister arches as fair. 
The monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 

Then into the night he looked forth ; 
And red and bright the streamers light 

Were dancing in the glowing north. 
So had he seen, in fair Castille, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start ; 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 
And hurl the unexpected dart. 
He knew by the streamers that shot so bright, 
That spirits were riding the northern light. 

IX. 

By a steel-clenched postern door. 
They entered now the chancel tall ; 
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The darken'd roorrosa higli aloof 

On pillan lortv and light and small ; 
The liey-stona, tlat loik'.l each ribbed ajsle, 
Was a flenr.de-lya, or a ([uartre-reuille ; 
The corbells nere carved groUsqne and grim 
And the pillars, with dlister'd shafts bo trim, 
With baas aud with capital flouritiliGd around, 
Seem'd bnndles of lancsa which garluii'' *" 
boDiid. 



Full many a acutoheon and banner riven 
SliDok to the cold niglit-wind of heaven, 

Aioucd the screened Btta.rs pale ; 
And IhoTB the Afmg lamjia did burn, 
Before thy low and lonely urn, 
gallant Cbiof of Otterbnrne ] 

And thins, dark Enight of Liddeadftle 1 
fading honoara of the dead 1 
high ambition, lowly laid I 



Ths moon on the east oriel shone 
Thron^h slender abafta of ahapel7 atone. 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldat have thou^iit some fuir's bund 
'Twirt poplars atraieht the ozier waud, 

In many ■ freslEian knot, had twined ; 
Then fr»med b ipell when the work was done, 
And changed ths willow- wreatha to stone. 
The silver-light, so pale and faint, 
Show'd many > propliet, and many a aaltit, 
■ lage on tba glnaa was dyed ; 
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Full in the midst, his Gross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the Apostate's pride. 
The moon-beam kiss'd the holy pane, 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

XII. 

They sate them down on a marble stone, 

(A Scottish monarch slept below ;) 
Thus spoke the Monk in solemn tone : — 

" I was not always a man of woe ; 
For Paynim countries I have trod, 
And fought beneath the Gross of God : 
Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear. 
And their iron clang sounds strange to my e&/\ 

XIII. 

** In these far climes it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott, 

A wizard, of such dreaded fame. 
That when, in Salamanca's cave, 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame ! 
Some of his skill he taught to me ; 
And, Warrior, I could say to thee 
The words that cleft Eildon hills in three, 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone : 
But to speak them were a deadly sin ; 
And for having but thought them my heart within, 

A treble penance must be done. 

XIV. 
•* When Michael lay on his dying bed, 
His conscience was awakened ; 



\ 
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He bothnught Iiitii of Ms E;iiirul deed, 
And )]« gave mo a sign tn come with apeail : 
1 wai in Spain when tha morning rose, 
Bat I stnod by his bed ere evening eloae, 
The words may not again be said, 
That ha apolte to tee, on death-bed laid ; 
They woald rend this Ahbaye's massy uave, 
And pile it in hea|>s shore liia grare. 

" I swore to bury his Mighty Book, 

Tliiit npver mortal might therein look j 

Ami never to tell where it was hid, 

Save at liia Chief of Branksome'e need i 

ADd when that need was paet and o'er, 

Again the volume to restore. 

I buried him on St Miehaefs night. 

Whan the bell toll'd one.aiid the moon waa I 

And I ling his chamber among the dead, 

When the 9oor of the chancel was atained red, I 

Tliat hia patron'* cross might over him wave, 

Aud scare the fiends from the Wizard's g;r»v9. 



z_ 



" It was a nifht of woe and droad, 
When Michael in the tomb I laid 1 
Strange aennda along thfl chancel paaa'd, 
The banners wared wilhont a blast ; " — 
Still apoke the Monk, when the boll toU'd oai 
I tell you, that a braver man 
Than William of Deloraine, good at need. 
Against a foe ne'er apnrr'd a ateed ; 
Ytt somBwhat was he chill'd with dread, 
And hia hair did bristte npon his head. 



XVII. 

** Lo, Warrior 1 now, the Cross of Red 

Points to the grave of the mighty dead ; 

Within it hums a wondrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love the night : 

That lamp shall hum unquenchahly, 

Until the eternal doom shall be." — 

Slow moved the Monk to the broad flagstone, 

Which the bloody Cross was traced upon : 

He pointed to a secret nook ; 

An iron bar the Warrior took ; 

And the Monk made a sign with his withered hand. 

The grave's huge portal to expand. 



XVIII. 

With beating heart to the task he went 

His sinewy &me o'er the grave-stone bent ; 

With bar of iron heaved amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brows, like rain. 

It was by dint of passing strength 

That he moved the massy stone at length. 

I would yon had been there, to see 

How the light broke forth so gloriously, 

Stream'd upward to the chancel roof, 

A.nd through the galleries far aloof I 

N'o earthly flame blazed e'er so bright : 

It shone like heaven's own blessed light, 

And, issuing from the tomb, 
Show'd the Monk's cowl, and visage pale, 
Danced on the dark-brow'd Warrior's mail. 

And kiss'd his waving plume. 



Bflforo thflir ejEa tLa Wiiard lay. 
Ah if lie bad uot been dead > day. 
UIb hoary beard in silver roll'd, 
Be iteeui'd Bonie seveuCy wiotera old ; 

A palmer's ainiae wntiip'd him round, 

With a wroujiht Spauuh baldria bound, 
Like B pilgrim rroiii hoyond Iho sea ; 

Hia left hsuii held bia Book of Might ; 

A silver crosa vas in bia right ; 
The lamp waa placed heaids hia knee ; 
Higb and majestic was his look, 
At which the felleat Geuds had shiKik, 
And all nnrufflBd was hia face : 
They trusted his aoal had ^jnltea givcu. 



Often bad WiUiam of Deloraine 

Bode through the battle's bloody plain, 

And trampled duwil the warriors alaia. 

And neither known remorae nor awe ; 
Yet DOW remonw and awe he own'd ; 
His breath cama thick, his head swam roiii 

When tbia alrauf^ scene of death he saw 
Bewildec'd and unuerved he stood. 
And the priest pray'd fervently and loud : 
With eyea averted prayed he ; 
He might not endure tbe eight to aee. 
Of the man he bad loved ao brotherly. 



i^ta 
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** Now, speed thee what thon hast to do, 

Or, Warrior, we may dearly rue ; 

For those, thou may'st not look upon. 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone ! " — 

Then Deloraine, in terror, took 

From the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With iron clasp'd, and with iron hound : 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frowu'd ; 

But the glare of the sepulchral light, 

Perchance, had dazzled the warrior's sight 

XXII. 

When the huge stone sunk o'er the tomb. 

The night return'd in double gloom ; [few ; 

For the moon had gone down, and the stars were 

And, as the Knight and Priest withdrew, 

With wavering steps and dizzy brain. 

They hardly might the postern gain. 

'Tis said, as through the aisles they pass'd, 

They heard strange noises on the blast ; 

And through the cloister-galleries small. 

Which at mid-height thread the chancel wall, 

Loud sobs, and laughter louder, ran. 

And voices unlike the voice of man ; 

As if the fiends kept holiday, 

Because these spells were brought to day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 

I say the tale as 'twas said to me. 

XXIII. 

" Now, hie thee hence," the Father said, 
" And when wo are on death-bed laid, 
O may our dear Ladye, and sweet St John, 
Forgive our souls for the deed we have dooAV" 





':. . . \ 
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T)ia Monk retuni'd him to hia cell, ^H 




And many a prayer and penance sped : ^^^ 
When the convent met at tlie noontide bell— 






The Monk Of St Mary's aisle tru dead 1 




Before the cross was the bodv lakl, 




With hands elasp'd fast, u if etill he pray'd. 




IXIV. 




The Knight breathed free in the morning wind. 




And strove hie littniihood to find : 




He waa glad when he pass'd the tombatijnea g\ey. 




Which girdle ronnd the fair Abliaye ; 




For the mystic Book, to his boBom prest. 




Fult like B load upon hia breast ; ' 




And hia joints, with nervea of imu twined, J 




Shook, like the aspen leaves io wind. 1 
Full fain was he when the dawn of day ^^H 






Began to brighten Cheviot f{rey ; ^^H 




He joy-d to a»e the cheerful liglit, -^H 
And he said Ave Mary, as well a» he might ^H 






The aun hBd brij(hte<i'd Cheviot grey, ^H 




The sun had hrif^hten'd the Carters Bide ; ^H 




And soon beneath the rising day ^H 




8[nJi«il Urankaoma Towers and Teviof s tide. 




The wild birds told their warbling tale. 




And waken'd every flower that blowa ; 


1 


And i^eep^d forth the violet pale. 


i 




1 


And lovelier than the rose so red, ^^H 


1 


Yet paler t]>ao the violet pale, ^H 
She early left hsr sleepier bed, ^H 


1 J 


[ L 


Tha /Aireat amd ot Teviotdale. ^H 


\ 
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XXVI. 

Why does fair Margaret so early awake, 

And don her kirtle so hastilie ? 
And the silken knots, which in hurry she would 
make, 

Why tremble her slender fingers to tie t 
Why does she stop, and look often around, 

As she glides down the secret stair ? 
And why does she pat the shaggy blood-hound, 

As he rouses him up from his lair ? 
And though she passes the postern alone, 
Why is not the watchman^s bugle blown t 

XXVII. 

The ladye steps in doubt and dread, 

Lest her watchful mother hear her tread ; 

The ladye caresses the rough blood -hound, 

Lest his voice should waken the castle round. 

The watchman's bugle is not blown. 

For he was her foster-father's son ; 

And she glides through the greenwood at dawn of 

light 
To meet Baron Henry, her own true knight. 

XXVIII. 

The Knight and ladye fair are met. 
And under the hawthorn's boughs are set. 
A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet Deneath the hawthorn green. 
He was stately, and young, and tall ; 
Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall : 
And she, when love, scarce told, scarce hid, 
Lent to her cheek a livelier red ; 



When the half-aigli her swelling breast 
Af^inst the ailken ribbon prcat ; 
Wlion her bluH ejca their aeoret told. 
Though Bhndeil by her locke of frolil — 
Where would jou find the pssrleas fair, 
With Margaret of BrEnkaoniB might comparo ! 



And now, faii' ilanias, inethicks I see 

You listen to my mioatrElaj j 

Your WKViDg locka 70 backward throve, 

And sidelong bend yoni necks of siiow ; 

Ye ween to lioitr a molting talo, 

Of two true louera in a Jale ; 

Ami how the Knight, with teniliT fire, 
To paint his rsithful mssion atiovu ; 

Svcaie he Diiglit at her feet BX|iire, 
liut never, never cease to love ; 
And how she blnah'd, anil how ehe aigh'd, 
And half conBaiiting, half denied, 
And said that she would die a, maid ; — 
Yet, might the bloody feud be stay'd, 
Henry of CraDxtoun, and only he, 
Margaret of Braiibsome'a choice ahonld lu, 



AIns ! fair danics, your hopoa are vain 
My harp has lost the enchanting atraii 
Its lisbtnesa would my age reprove ; 
My hairs are Rrey, my limha are old. 
My heart is dead, my veins are cold ^ 
J may not, must not, siug of love. 
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XXXT. 

Beneath an oak, moss'cl o'er by eld, 
The Baron's Dwarf his courser held, 

And held his crested helm and spear : 
That Dwarf was scarce an earthly man, 
If the tales were true that of him ran 

Through all the Border far and near. 
'Twas said, when the Baron a-hunting rode, 
Through Reedsdalo's glens, but rarely trod, 

He heard a voice cry, ** Lost ! lost ! lost I " 

And, like tennis-ball by racket toss'di 
A leap of thirty feet and three, 

Made from the gorse this elfin shape^ 

Distorted like some dwarfish ape. 
And lighted at Lord Cranstoun's knee. 

Lord Cranstoun was some whit dismay'd ; 

'Tis said that five good miles he rade, 
To rid him of his company ; 
But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf ran four 
And the Dwarf was first at tlie castle door. 

XXXTI. 

Use lessens marvel, it is said : 
This elvish Dwarf with the Baron staid : 
Little he ate, and less he spoke. 
Nor mingled with the menial flock : 
And oft apart his arms he toss'd, 
And often rautter'd ** Lost I lost I lost ! * 
He was waspish, arch, and litherlie, 
But well Lord Cranstoun served he : 
And he of his service was full fain ; 
For once he had been ta'en or slain. 
And it had not been for his ministry. 
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For tlie Baron wfiut on Pil^rinittBB, 
And took with him thia elvish Taffl, 

To Mary's Cbapol of the Lowes ; 
For there bcsido our Ladye's Inke, 
An offering he liad svorn to make, 

And he would pay bis vows. 
Bat the Laity e of BraDkaoTiie gatlinr'd a band 
Of ths b?st tlmt wodIi) ride at her command t 

The trysting [ilace was Hnwark Lee. 
Wat of Harden came thither anmin, 
And thither came John of Tliii lostane, 
And thither came William ol' Deloroine ; 

They were three hundred spears aod three. 
Through Donglaa-bum, np Yarrow Btreain, 
Tbeirbolees praucCi thoir laiicea gleam. 
They caii.e to SI. Mary's lake ere day ; 
But the chapel was void, and the Baron away. 



And. now, in B rank some's good green wood, 

As nnder the aged oak he stood, 

The Baron's courser pricks bta ears. 

As if a distant noise ha bears. 

The Dwarf wavrs his long, lean arm on high, 

And rigna to the lovera to part and fly ; 

No time was then to vow or sigh. 

Fair Margaret through the hazel grove, 

Fieir like the staitled cnahat-dove : 
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The Dwarf the stirrup held and rein ; 
Vaulted the Knight on his steed amain, 
And, pondering deep that morning's scene, 
Rode eastward throngh the hawthorns green. 

While thus he pour'd ilie lengthen'd tale 
The Minstrel's voice began to fail : 
Fall slyly smiled the observant page, 
And gave the wither'd hand of age 
A goblet crown'd with mighty wine. 
The blood of Velez* scorched vine. 
He raised the silver cup on high, 
And, while the big drop fill'd nis eye, 
•Pray'd God to bless the Duchess long. 
And all who cheer'd a son of song. 
The attending maidens smiled to see 
How long, how deep, how xealously, 
The precious juice the Minstrel quaflTd ; 
And he, embolden'd by the draught, 
Look'd gaily back to them, and laugh'd. 
The cordial nectar of the bowl 
S weird his own veins, and cheer'd his soul ; 
A lighter, livelier, prelude ran, 
Ere thus his tale again began. 



CANTO THIRD. 



I. 



And said I that my limbs were old, 
And said I that my blood was cold, 
And that my kindly fire was fled. 
And my poor wither'd heart was deadi 
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_ 



And that I might not sing of love ?— 
How could I to the dearest theme, 
That ever warmed a minstrel's dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove ! 
How could I name love's very name, 
Nor wake my heart to notes of flame I 

II. 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd's reed ; 

In war. he mounts the warrior's steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

III. 

So thought Lord Cranstoun, as I ween. 

While, pondering deej) the tender scene, 

He rode through Branksome's hawthorn green. 

But the Page shouted wild and shrill, 
And scarce his helmet could he don, 

When downward from the shady hill 
A stately knight came pricking on. 
That warrior's steed, so dapple-grey. 
Was dark with sweat, and splash'd with clay ; 

His armour red with many a stain ; 
He seem'd in such a weary plight. 
As if he had ridden the live-long night ; 

For it was AVilliam of Deloraine. 

IV. 

But no whit weary did be seem. 
When, dancing in the snnny beam, 
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He mark'd the crane on tlie baron's crest ; 
For his ready spear was in his rest. 

Few were the words, and stern and high, 
-That mark'd the foemen's feudal hate ; 

For question fierce, and proud reply, 
Gave signal soon of dire debate. 
Their very coursers seern'd to know 
Tliat each was other's mortal foe, 
And snorted fire, when wheel'd around 
To give each knight his vantage-ground. 

V. 

In rapid round the Baron bent ; 

He sigh'd a sigh, and pray'd a prayer ; 
The jtt-ayer was to his patron saint. 

The sigh was to his ladye fair. 
Stout Deloraine nor sigh'd nor pray'd, 
Nor saint, nor ladye, called to aid ; 
But he stoop'd his head, and couched his spear, 
And spurr'd his steed to full career. 
The meeting of these champions proud 
Seem'd like the bursting thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stern was the dint the Borderer lent ! 

The stately Baron backwards bent ; 

Bent backwards to his horse's tail. 

And his plumes went scattering on the gale. 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true. 

Into a thousand flinders flew. 

But Cranstoun's lance, of more avail, 

Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer's mail ; 

Through shield, and jack, and %fi;\ATi \a&\.^ 
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He thought not to search or stanch the wound, 
Until the secret he had found. 



IX. 

The iron band, the iron clasp, 
Resisted long the elfin grasp : 
For when the first he had undone. 
It closed as he the next begun. 
Those iron clasps, that iron band, 
Would not yield to unchristen'd hand, 
Till he smear'd the cover o'er 
With the Borderer's curdled gore ; 
A moment then the volume spread, 
And one short spell therein he read. 
It had much of glamour might. 
Could make a ladye seem a Knight ; 
The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall ; 
A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 
A sheiling seem a palace large, 
And youth seem age, and age seem youth- 
All was delusion, nought was truth. 



He had not read another spell, 
When on his cheek a buffet fell, 
So fierce, it stretch'd him on the plain^ 
Beside the wounded Deloraine. 
From the ground he rose dismay'd, 
And shook his huge and matted head ; 
One word he mutter'd, and no more, 
** Man of age, thou smiteat &ot« V 



If 
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No more the Elfin Page durst try 

Into the wondrous Book to pry ; 

The clasps, though smear'd with Christian gore, 

Shut faster than they were before. 

He hid it underneath his cloak. — 

Now, if yon ask who gave the stroke, 

I cannot tell, so mot I thrive ; 

It was not given by man alive. 

XL 

Unwillingly himself he address'd, 

To do his master's high behest ; 

He lifted up the living corse, 

And laid it on the weary horse ; 

He led him into Branksome Hall^ 

Before the beards of the warders all ; 

And each did after swear and say, 

There only pass'd a wain of hay. 

He took him to Lord David's tower. 

Even to the Ladye's secret bower ; 

And but that stronger spells were spread, 

And the door might not be opened. 

He had laid him ou her very bed. 

Whatever he did of gramarye, 

Was always done maliciously ; 

He flung the warrior on the ground, 

And the blood well'd freshly from the wound. 

XII. 

As he repass'd the outer court, 
He spied the fair young child at sport ; 
He thought to train him to the wood ; 
I*or, at a word, be it understood, 



Z 
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He was always for ill, and never for good. 
Seem'd to the boy, some comrade gay 
Led him forth to the woods to play ; 
On the drawbridge the warders stout 
Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out. 

XIII. 

He led the boy o'er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland brook ; 
The running stream dissolved the spell, 

And his own elvish shape he took. 
Could he have had his pleasure vilde, 
He had crippled the joints of the noble child ; 
Or, with his fingers long and lean, 
Had strangled him in fiendish spleen ; 
But his awiul mother he had in dread, 
And also his power was limited ; 
So he but scowl'd on the startled child, 
And darted through the forest wild ; 
The woodland brook he bounding cross'd, 
And laugh'd and shouted, **Lost ! lost ! lost ! *' 

XIV. 

Full sore amazed at the wondrous change, 

And frighten'd as a child might be, 
At the wild yell and visage strange, 

And the dark words of gramarye, 
The child, amidst the forest bower, 
Stood rooted like a lily flower ; 

And when, at length, with trembling pace, 
He sought to find where Branksome lay. 

He fear'd to see that grisly face 
Glare from some thicket on his way. 
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TbuB, starting oft, ha jonrnfly'd on. 
And deeper in the wood \a gone — 
For Bje the more be sought hia my. 
The farther still he went OHtray — 
Until he heard the monntalnB round 
Bing to the baying of i houmt. 



And hark 1 and hark ! the deop-moittb'd biirk 

Coinoa niglier still, and niglier : 
BurBts on the path t. daik blood-hound, 
Hia tawny muzzle irack'd the grounii, 

Aod his red eye shot fire. 
f^noD oa the wildar'd ehild saw he 
He flew at him right farionslie. 
I ween yon wnold liare eeen with joy 
The bearing of the gallant boy, 
When, worthy of bia noble sire, 
His wet cheek bIdw'iI 'twiit fear and ire 1 
He faced the blood-honnd manfully, 
And held his little bat oa high ; 
So fierce he stmck, the dog, afraid, 
At cautious di.^taiioe hoarsely bay'd. 

But still in sEt to spring : 
When daeh'd an arclier throngh the glade. 
And whoti he saw the hound ww etay'd. 



Hoi 



whiBi 



The epealter issued from the wood, 

And theck'd his fellow's surly niooil, 

And i^uell'd the ban-dog's ire : 
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He was an English yeoman good, 

And born in Lancashire, 
Well could he hit a fallow-deer 

Five hundred feet him fro ; 
With hand more true, and eye more clear, 

No archer bended bow. 
His coal-black hair, shorn round and close, 

Set off his sun-burn'd face : 
Old England's sign, St. George's cross, 

His barret-cap did grace ; 
His bugle-horn nung by his side. 
All in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 
And his short falchion, sharp and clear, 
Had pierced the throat of many a deer. 

XVII. 

His kirtle, made of forest green, 

Reach'd scantly to his knee ; 
And, at his belt, of arrows keen 

A furbish'd sheaf bore he : 
His buckler, scarce in breadth a span, 

No larger fence had he ; 
He never counted him a man 

Would strike below the knee ; 
His slacken'd bow was in his hand, 
And the leash, that was his blood-hound's band. 

XVIII. 

He would not do the fair child harm. 
But held him with his powerful arm. 
That he might neither fight nor flee ; 
For when the Red-Cross spied he, ^ 

The boy strove long and \\o\ftiiW"^. X 

H-H \ 
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"Now, by St. George," the archer erie 
"Edward, metliuike ive have a pma ) 
This boy'H fair face, and coarsge free. 
Show he ia come of high degree." — 



"Yea 1 I am come of high degrea, 

Foe 1 am the heir of bold Bnocleucb ; 
And U thon doat not aet me free, 

False Southron, thon ahait dearly me ! 
For Walter of Harden ahall come with apeiid, 
And "Wiliiara of Doloraino, good at need, 
And every Scott, from Eat to Tweed ; 
And if thon dost not let me go. 
Despite thy arrows and thy bow, 
I'll hnvo thoa hang'd to feed the crow 1 " 



" Gi'amerc;y, for thy good-will, fair boy I 
My mind was neTsr set so high ; 
But if thon art chief of anoh a clan. 
And art the son of auch a man, 
And ever comest to thy command, 

Onr wardeDs bad need to keep good order ; 
My bow of yew to a hazel wsnd, 

Thou'lt make them woik upon the Border. 
Meantime, bo pleased to come with me. 
For good Lord Dicra ahalt thou aes ; 
I thiok our work is well beimii, 
When ws have taken thy btbet's aon." 
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For 80 the Dwtrf his part did play ; 
And| in the shape of that young boy, 
He wrought the castle much annoy. 
The comrades of the yonne Bucclench 
He pinch'd, and beat, and overthrew ; 
Nay, some of them he well-nigh slew. 
He tore Dame Maudlin's silken tire, 
And, as Svm Hall stood by the fire, 
He lighted the match of his bandelier, 
And wofully scorch'd the hackbuteer. 
It may be hardly thought or said 
The mischief that the urchin made, 
Till many of the castle guess'd 
That the young Baron was possess'd I 

XXII. 

Well I ween the charm he held 
The noble Ladye had soon dispell'd ; 
But she was deeply busied then 
To tend the wounded Deloraine. 

Much she wouder'd to find him lie 

On the stone threshold stretch'd along ; 

She thought some spirit of the sky 
Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong ; 
Because, despite her precept dread. 
Perchance he in the Book nad read ; 
But the broken lance in his bosom stood, 
And it was earthly steel and wood. 

xxiir. 

She drew the splinter from the wound, 
And with a charm she stanch'd the blood ; 

She bade the gash be cleansed and bound ; 
No longer by his couch she Bitoo^ \ 
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And wash'd it rrom the clotted gora, 
And salved tbs splinter o'er uid o'er. 
William of Deloraine, in trance, 
Whene'er aim tum'd it round and Toond, 
Twiatod B9 if she gall'd liis round. 
Then to her maidens she did s«y, 
Tbat he should be whole maa and sound, 
'Within the course of a night and daf. 
Fall long aha toil'd ; for she did rue 
MLihap to rrienil ao stout and truo. 

So pFiss'd the day — the evening fell, 
'Twaa near tlia time of curfew oell ; 
The air was mild, the wind was calm, 
Tlie stream was Braoath, the dew was bnlm ; 
E'en the rude watcbiuDin, on the tower, 
EnJDf'd and bless'd the lovely hour. 
Far mure fair Margaret loved nnd bless'd 
The hour of ailonce and of rest. 
On the high turret sitting lone, 
She wuked at; times the lute's soft tons ; 
Touph'ii a wild nate, and all batween 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns giaeu. 
Her golden bair stream'd free from baad. 
Her fair cheek rrated on her baud. 
Her bine eyes Bought the west nfar. 
For lovera love the western star. 



la yon the star, o'er Fonchryst Pen, 
That riaos slowly to her ken, 
An<i, sprcaiiiog broad its wavering light, 



m^mt 
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Shakes its loose tresses on the night t 
Is yon red glare the western star \ — 
0, 'tis the beacon-hlaze of war t 
Scarce could she draw her tighten'd breathj 
For well she knew the fire of death 1 

XXTL 

The Warder yiew'd it blazing strong, 
And blew his war-note loud and long, 
Till, at the high and hanghty soand, 
Rock, wood, and river rang around. 
The blast alarm'd the festal hall. 
And startled forth the warriors all ; 
Far downward, in the castle-yard, 
Full many a torch and cresset glared ; 
And helms and plumes, confusedly toss'd. 
Were in the blaze half-seen, half-lost ; 
And spears in wild disorder shook. 
Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 

XXVIL 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 

Was redden'd by the torches* glare. 

Stood in the midst, with gesture proud, 

And issued forth his mandates loud : 

" On Penchryst glows a bale of fire. 

And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire • 

Ride out, ride out, 

The foe to scout 1 
Mount, mount for Branksome, every man, 
Thon, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan. 

That ever are trae and stout — 
Ye need not send to Liddesdale ; 
For when they see tho l)lazivi\^V>^^^ 



Elliots EDd AnnstroDgs uerec (kil. — 
Ride, Alton, rida, for death snd life t 
And warn the Warder of tlie etrife, 
YonuK Gilbert, tet our beacon blaze, 
Our lun, and cku, and friends to raise 



Fair Margaret from tbe turret head, 
Heard, far below, tlie coursers' tread, 

Wbllo loud the harness rung, 
Ab to their seats, with clamour dread, 

The ready horHemon apmng : 
And trampiiug hoofs, end iron coats. 
And leaders' voices, mingled notes, 
And out 1 and out I 
In hast J route. 

The horsemen gallop'd forth ; 
Diaperaiug to the south to scout. 

And easC^ and west, and north, 
To view their coming unemiea. 
And warn their Tuaals and allies. 



Tbe ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awaked tbe need-fire's slumbering brand, 

And ruddy blusb'd the henveB ; 
For a sheet of flame, from the turret high, 
Waved like a blood-Sag on the sky, 

AH Saring and naeveii ; 
And soon a score of Srea, I ween, 



t 
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Each after each they glanced to sight, 
As stars arise upon the night. 
They gleam'd on many a dusky tarn, 
Haunted by the lonely earn ; 
On many a cairn's grey pyramid, 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ; 
Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 
From Soltra and Dumpender Law : 
And Lothian heard the Regent's order, 
That all should bowne them for the Border. 

XXX. 

The livelong night in Branksome rang 

The ceaseless sound of steel ; 
The castle-bell, with backward clang. 

Sent forth the 'larum peal ; 
Was frequent heard the heavy jar, 
Where massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 
To whelm the foe with deadly shower ; 
Was frequent heard that changing guard. 
And watchword from the sleepless ward ; 
While, wearied by the endless din. 
Blood-hound and ban-dog yell'd within. 

XXXI. 

The noble dame, amid the broil. 

Shared the grey Seneschal's high toil, 

And spoke of danger with a smile ; 

Cheer d the young knights, and council sage 

Held witA the chiefs of riper age. 

No tidinf[8 of the foe were brought, 

Nor of his numbers knew they auffht, 

Nor what in time of truce he sou^t* V 
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SoiDB said, that tliere wero thousands ten ; 
And others weeu'd that it was nooghc 

Bnt LeTsn Glaus, or Tynedalu mt^u, 
Who canie to gather in black-mail ; 
And Liddesdale, vith small avail, 

Might drive them tightly back agcn, 
Su pass'd the anxious night awaj, 
And welcome waa the peep of day. 



Applaud tl. — „ , 

And macTol much, in helpless age, 
So hard elioutd be his pilgrimage. 
Had he no friend— no daughter dear, 
His wandering toil to shara and che«r t 
No son to ba hia father's atay, 
And guide him on the nigged way ! 
" Ay, once ho bad — but ho was dead ! "— 
Upon the harp be atoop'd hie head, 
And busied liimaolf the Btrings withal, 
To hide the tear that faia would faU. 
lu solemn measure, soft and slow, 
Aiose a father's noles of woe, 



CANTO FOURTH. 



Sweet Teriot I on thy silvei tide 
The glaring balefites blaze no more j 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and wiliow'd Bhori* ; 
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"Where'er thou wind'st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born. 
Since first they roll'd upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 

Nor started at the bugle horn. 

II. 

Unlike the tide of human time. 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime 

Its earliest course was doom'd to know ; 
And, darker as it downward bears. 
Is stain'd with ^ast and present tears. 

Low as that tide has ebb'd with me. 
It still reflects to Memory's eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy. 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 
Why, when the volleying musket play'd 
Against the bloody Highland blade. 
Why was not I beside him laid ! — 
Enough — he died the death of fame ! 
Enough — he died with conquering Grsemet, 

III. 

Now over Border, dale, and fell. 

Full wide and far was terror spread ; 
For pathless marsh, and mountain cell. 

The peasant left his lowly shed. 
The frk;hten'd flocks and herds were pent 
Beneat£ the peel's rude battlement ; 
And maids and matrons dropp'd the tear. 
While ready warriors seized tha %'^^^d>.\. 



I' 



From Braaksome'a towers, the wstdbmi 
Don wcoatlia of diataat smoke cau spy, 
Which, curliag !□ tbe rising sun, 
Show'd SDUtheru ravage waa begun. 



Now loud the heedful gute-ward oriaU — 
" Prepare fe all for blows and blood I 
Wat TioIiBU, from the Liddel-aide, 
Comes wsdiug through the flood. 
Full oft the Tyuedale snat^hera knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the louk ; 
It wsa hut last St. Bari^bright 
Itiey sieged him a whole sammer night, 
But Bvi at moiaiug ; well the; knew, 
In Tain he netet twang'd the yew. 
Eight sharp has been the evening shower 
That drove him from his Lidde! tc 



While thus he spoke, the bold ;eoman 
Entet'd the eaholng barbican. 
He led a amtll and shaggy nog, 
That through a bog, &om bag to bag, 
Could bound like any Billihope stag. 
It bore hia wife and children twain -. 
A halt-clothed aerf waa all their tr 
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He was of stature passing tallj 

But sparely form'a, and lean withal ; 

A batter'd morion on his brow ; 

A leather jack, as fence enow, 

On his broad shoulders loosely hung ; 

A border axe behind was slun^; ; 

His spear, six Scottish ells in length, 
Seem'd newly dyed with core ; 

His shafts and bow, of wondrous strength, 
His hardy partner bore. 



VI. 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 

The tidings of the English foe : — 

** Belted Will Howard is marching here, 

And hot Lord Dacre with many a spear, 

And all the German hackbut-men. 

Who have long lain at Askerten : 

They cross'd the Liddel at curfew hour. 

And bum'd my little lonely tower : 

The fiend receive their souls therefor ! 

It had not been burnt this year and more. 

Barn-yard and dwelling, blazing bright. 

Served to guide me on my flight ; 

But I was chased the livelong night. 

Black John of Akeshaw, and Fergus Graeme, 

Fast upon my traces came, 

Until I turn'd at Priesthaugh Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in the boff. 

Slew Fergus with mv lance outright— 

I had him long at high despite ; 

He drove my cows mi Faaten'a ti\%\xC X 
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Now weary scouts from LidJaailale, 
Fast hurrying in, uonfimi'd the tals ; 
As far as tney coold judge by ken, 

Three boors vould bring to Toviot'a strand 
Three thonsaad ftrmad Engliahmen— 
Meanwhile, full many a warlike band, 
From Teviot, Aill, aud Ettrick shade, 
Cainc in, tbiir Chief's defence to aid. 
Tliere was saddling and monnting in linate. 

There was pricking o'er moor am! lea : 
lie that was last at tiiH tryating place 
Was but lightly held of hia gay loyde. 



\- 



From fair SL Mary's silver wave. 

From dreary Gamescleugh's diiaky height, 
His ready laut'en Thirleataae brave 

Array'd benoatli a banner bright. 
The treasured fleur-do-luce he claims, 
To wreath his shield, flincs royal Jame^ 
Encamp'd by Fak'a mossy wave, 
The proud i^tinctton gratefal gave. 

Foe taith 'mid fendal jars ; 
"What tioiB, save ThirleatanB alone. 
Of Scotland's stubborn barons none 

Would maroh to soutliem wars ; 
And hance, in fair remembrance wonl. 
Yon sheaf of spears bis crest has borne ; 
Henae his high motto shines reseal'd— 
''Ei-ady, iye ready," for the field. 
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IX. 

An aji^ed Knight, to danger steel'd, 

With many a moss-trooner, came on : 
And azure in a golden field, 
The stars and crescent graced his shield, 

Without the bend of Mnrdieston. 
Wide lay his lands round Oakwood tower, 
And wide round haunted Castle-Ower ; 
High over Borth wick's mountain flood, 
His wood-embosom'd mansion stood, 
In the dark glen, so deep below. 
The herds of plunder'd England low ; 
His bold retainers' daily food. 
And bought with danger, blows, and blood. 
Marauding chief ! his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight ; 
Not even the Flower of Yarrow's charms, 
In youth, might tame his rage for arms ; 
And still, in age, he spurn'd at rest. 
And still his brows the helmet press'd, 
Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinley's spotless snow ; 

Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before their father's band ; 

A braver knight than Harden's lord 
Ne'er belted on a brand. 



X. 

Scotts of Eskdale, a stalwart band. 
Came trooping down the Todshawhill ; 

By the sword they won their land, 
And by the sword they hold it ^tvVV. 



\ 
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Karken, Ladya, to tbe tale, 

Uow Cb; aires won fair Eakdale ; — 

Earl Morton was lord of that volley fair, 

The Boattiaons were his vaasals there. 

The Earl wu gentle and mild of mood, 

The Tarsals were warlike, and Serce^ and rade ; 

High ofhesrt, and haughty of word. 

Little they reck'd of a tome liege lord. 

The Earl into fair Kakdale came, 

songht, 

Saying, "Give thy beat ateed, aa a vassal ought. 
— " Dear to me ia my bonny white ateed, 
Oft has he belp'd me at pinch of need ; 
Lord and Earl though thou be, I trow, 
I can rein Buckafoot better tban thoo." 
Word on word gave fnel to Bre, 
Till ao highly Wazed the Beattiaona' iro 
Bnt that the Earl tbe flight had ta'en, 
The vaasals there their lord had alain. 
Sore he plied both whip and spur, 
As he urged his ataod through Eakdale inuir ; 
And it fell down a weary weight, 
Just at the threshold of Braiikaome gate. 



Tlie Enrl was a wrathlnl man to see. 
Full fain avenged would he be. 
In haste to Brankeome's Lord he spoke, 
Saying—" Take these traitors to thy yoke j 
For a caat nf hawks, and a purse of gelil, 
AD Eskdale FIl aell thee, to have and bold ; 
Beehrew thy heart, of tho Beattisons' clan 
If ihim loavcst on E^ko a landed man ; 
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But spare Woodkerrick's lands alone, 

For he lent me his horse to escape nnon." 

A glad man then was Branksome bold, 

Down he flung him the purse of gold ; 

To Eskdale soon he spnrr'd amain, 

And with him five hundred riders has ta'en. 

He left his merrvmen in the mist of the hill, 

And bade them liold them close and still ; 

And alone he wended to the plain, 

To meet with the Galliard and all his train. 

To Gilbert the Galliard thus he said : — 

" Enow thou me for thy liege-lord and head, 

Deal not with me as with Morton tame, 

For Scotts play best at the roughest game. 

Give me in peace my heriot due, 

Thy bonny white steed, or thou shalt rue^ 

If my horn I three times wind, 

Eskdale shall long have the sound in mind. " 

XTT. 

Loudly the Beattison laugh'd in scorn ; 
*' Little care we for thy winded horn. 
Ne'er shall it be the G^Uiard's lot, 
To yield his steed to a haughty Scott. 
"Wend thou to Branksome back on foot, 
With rusty spur and miry boot" — 
He blew his bugle so loud and hoarse, 
That the dun deer started at fair Craikcross : 
He blew again so loud and clear, [appear : 

Through the grey mountain mist there did lances 
And the third blast rang with such a din, 
That the echoes answer'd from Pentounlinn, 
And all his riders came lightly in. 
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Then had you sMn a gallant aliook. 

When saddle! were emptiod, and lamias broke 1 

For each Boornfnl word the Galliaid had said, 

A Beattison on the field wai Iniii. 

His own good aword the Chieftain drew, 

And lie bore t)ic Galliard tbiongh and thvongli ; 

Where the Beattison's blood mix'd with the rill, 

The Gfllliard's-Haugh men call it still. 

The Scol;ta hare scatteF'd the Beatttaon clan, 

In Eskdale they left but nno landed man. 

The vallpy of Eeko, from the mouth to the source, 

Was loat and won for that bonny whito horsn. 



Whitslttdo the Hawk, and Headahaw eamc, 
And warriors more than I may name ; 
From Ysrrow-clengh to Hiadtiaugh-swnir, 

From Woodhoiiaolio to Cheater-glen, 
Troop'd man and horaa, and bow and spear ; 

Their gathering word was Bellenden. 
And better hearts o'er Bordar sod 
To siego or rescno never rodo. 

Tai Lad^e mark'd the aids coma in. 
And high hac heart of prida aroso ! 

She bado her youthful son attend, 

That he niight know hia father's friend, 
And leant to face hia foes. 

" The boy is ripe to look on war ; 
I saw him draw a cross-how atilf. 

And hia true arcom atrnek afar 



Thei 
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Thou, WhitsladOi Shalt teach him his weapon to wield 
And o'er him hold his father's shield." 

XIV. 

Well may you think, the wily page 
Cared not to face the Ladye sage. 
He counterfeited childish fear. 
And shriek'd, and shed full many a tear, 

And moan'd and plain'd in manner wild. 
The attendants to the Ladye told, - 

Some fairy, sure, had changed the child, 
That wont to be so free and bold. 
Then wrathful was the noble dame ; 
She blush'd blood-red for very shame : — 
'' Hence ! ere the clan his faintness view ; 
Hence with the weakling to Buccleuch ! — ^ 
Wat Tinlinn, thou shalt be his guide 
To Ranglebum's lonely side. — 
Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line. 
That coward should e'er be son of mine 1 " — - 

XV. 

A heavy task Watt Tinlinn had, 
To guide the counterfeited lad. 
Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ill-omen'd elfish freight, 
He bolted, sprung, and rear'd amain, 
Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein, 
It cost Watt Tinlinn mickle toil 
To drive him but a Scottish mile ; 

But as a shallow brook they cross'd, 
The elf, amid the running stream, 
His figure changed, like form in dream, 
And fled, ana shouted, •' Lost ! lost I WtV" 

l-l 
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FdU fast the urcliin ran and langh'il, 

Bnt faster Hiill a doth-yarJ ahaft 

Wbutled from startled Tiolino's yow, 

And pierced his shoulder through and fhrongh. 

Althoagh the imp might not be slain, 

And tlioagh the woand soon heal'd again. 

Yet, as ha ran, he yell'd for pain ; 

And Watt oF Tinlinn, muah aghnst, 

Eode buck to Wranksoino fiory fast. 



Soon □□ the hill's steep verge he stood, 
That lonks o'er Branhsome's towers and trooil ; 
Atii] martia] murmnrs, from below, 
Proclaim'd the approaching soathern foe. 
Tlironph the dark wood, in mingled tone, 
Were Border pipes and bogles blown ; 
The coiii'sers' neighing he conld hen, 
A measared tread of marching men ; 
While broke at times the solemn hniii, 
1'ho Almaya's sullen kettU-dmm ; 

And banners tall, of crimson aheen, 
AboTO the copse appear ; 

And, glisten[ng through the hawthorns green 
Shine helm, and shield, and apear. 



Light forayors, first, to viow the groHnil, 
Spnrr'd their fleet coursers loosely round ; 
Behind, in close array, and fast, 

The Kendal archers, all in green, 
Olipdlent 1o the bugle blast, 
Adrauuin^ from the wood vere ■cm- 
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To back and guard the archer band, 
Lord Dacre's bill-men were at hand : 
A hardy race, on Irthing bred, 
With kirtles white, and crosses red. 
Array 'd beneath the banner tall, 
That stream'd o'er Acre's conquer'd wall ; 
And minstrels, as they march d in order, 
riay'd "Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the 
Border." 

XVIII. 

Behind the English bill and bow, 
The mercenaries, firm and slow, 

Moved on to fight, in dark array, 
By Conrad led of Wolfenstein, 
Who brought the band from distant Rhine, 

And sold their blood for foreign pay. 
The camp their home, their law the sword, 
They knew no country, own'd no lord : 
They were not arm'd like England's sons, 
But bore the levin-darting guns ; 
Buff-coats, all frounced and broider'd o'er, 
And morsin-horns and scarfs they wore ; 
Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade ; 
All, as they march'd, in rugged tongue, 
Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung. 

XIX. 

But louder still the clamour grew, 
And louder still the minstrels blew. 
When, from beneath the greenwood tree, 
Rode forth Lord Howard's chivalry ; 



\ 



[ 
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B!b tneQ-at-anna, with glaive aud spesr, 

Bronglit up tlie battle's elitterinK rear, 

There man; a yonthtnl kiiight ful keen 

To Rain hia spura, in arms vaa seen ; 

With faToni in hia creat, or glove, 

Memoiisl of his ladje-lnVB. 

So rods they forth in fair array, 

Till fall their lengtben'd lines display j 

Then call'd a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, " St. George for merry England I" 

Kow every English eye, iulent 
On Branksome B armed towers was bent ; 
3a near the; were, that they might know 
The atruning harah of each cross-bow ; 
On battlement and bartizan 
Gleam'd aiB, and siicar, and pnrtisan ; 
Falcon ftnii cnlver, on each tower. 
Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower ; 
And flashing armour frequent broke 
From eddying whirls of aable amoke. 
Where apon tower anil turret head. 
The BMthing pitoh and moltHn lead 
Itoek'd, like a witch's caldron red, 
While yet they gaze, the bridgea fall. 
The wicket opes, and from the wall 
Rides forth the hoary Seneschal 

Armed he rode, all save the head. 

Bis white beard o'er his breast-plate spread ; 

Unbrolte by age, erect his seat, 

Be ruJed his eager coarser's gait j 
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Forced him, with chasten'd fire, to prance. 
And, high curveting, dow advance : 
In sign of truce, his better hand 
Display'd a peeled willow wand ; 
His squire, attending in the rear. 
Bore nigh a gauntlet on a spear. 
When they espied him riding out, 
Lord Howard and Lord Dacre stout 
Sped to the front of their array, 
To hear what this old knight should say. 

ZXII. 

" Ye English warden lords, of you 

Demands the Ladye of Baccleuch, 

Why, 'gainst the truce of Border tide, 

In hostile guise ye dare to ride. 

With Kendal bow, and Gilsland brand. 

And all yon mercenary band, 

Upon th^ bounds of fair Scotland ? 

My Ladye redes you swith return ; 

And, if but one poor straw you bum. 

Or do our towers so much molest 

As scare one swallow from her nest, 

St. Mary ! but we'll light a brand 

Shall warm your hearths in Cumberland.'' — 

XXIII. 

A wrathful man was Dacre's lord. 
But calmer Howard took the word : 
'* May't please thy Dame, Sir Seneschal, 
To seek the castle's outward wall. 
Our pursuivant-at-arms shall show 
Both why we came, and when we go." — 
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The meBSBea aped, tlio nobia Dime 
To the wall's outward circle came j 
Bnoh cliiflf around lean'il on his spear, 
To see the pursuivant apprar. 
All in Loril Howard's livery droas'd. 
The liiiD argent deck'd his breast ; 
He lad a boj of blooming hoe — 
O sight to meet a mother's view I 
It was tha heir of gruat Biiccleucli. 
Obeisani:e meet thx herald made, 
Aud thus his master's vfiU he said ; — 



n Wardenry, 
Your lavr-contc Billing kinsmen ride, 
And burn and spoil tho Border-sida ; 
And ill beseems your ranlc and birth 
To make your towers a floiuena- firth, 
We claim from tbea WilliaiD of Delorniue, 
That ha may sulfer march-treasou pain. 
It was hut last 3t Cuthbert'a even 
Ho prick'd to Staple ti 



t 



a lone and wiilow'd I 
These restlau riders may not tame. 
Either receive within thy towers 
Two hundred of my master's powers, 
Or Btraight they sound their wirrison, 
And stoi'iii Btiil spoil thy garrisou : 
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And this fair boy, to London led, 
Shall good King Edward's page be bred. 



» 



XXV. 

He ceased — and loud the boy did cry, 
And stretch'd his little arms on high ; 
Implored for aid each well-known face. 
And strove to seek the Dame's embrace. 
A moment changed that Ladye's cheer, 
Gush'd to her eye the unbidden tear ; 
She gazed upon the leaders round, 
And dark and sad each warrior frowned ; 
Then, deep within her sobbing breast 
She lock a the struggling sigh to rest ; 
Unalter'd and collected stood, 
And thus replied, in dauntless mood : — 

XXVI. 

" Say to your Lords of high emprize. 

Who war on women and on boys, 

That either William of Deloraine 

Will cleanse him, by oath, of march-treason stain, 

Or else he will the combat take 

'Gainst Musgrave, for his honour's sake. 

No knight in Cumberland so good, 

But Wflliam may count with nim kin and blood . 

Knighthood he took of Douglas' sword. 

When English blood swell'd Ancram's ford ; 

And but Lord Dacre's steed was wight. 

And bare him ably in the flight, 

Himself had seen him dubb'd a knight. 

For the young heir of Branksome's Tine, 

God be his aid, and God be mine ; 
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ThiDQgh \^z no friotid bLqU must liia doom ; 
Hero, whilo I live, no foa llnda room- 
Then, if thy Lorda their purpose urge. 



Proud she look'd round, applause to claim — 
Tlien lighteu'il Thiilestane'H eve a\ Itamti j 

His bugle Wat of Harden blew ; 
Fensils aud pennona wiile were flaDg, 
To lieaven tbs Border slogan rung, 

"St. Miry for the young Bucoleueh I" 
The English war-ary anawor'd wido. 

And forward bent eacb Houtben epear ; 
Each EendaJ archer mads a stride, 

And drew the boivstriug to hia ear ; 
Each minstrera var-note load waa blown : — 
But, ere a gray-gooso ebaft had flown, 

A horaeman ^llop'd from the rear. 



" Ah I nohte Iiorda 1 " he breathleaa said, 
" What treason hoa your march betray'd 1 
What make you here, &om aid so fir, 
Before you oralis, around you war T 
Tour foemen triumpb iu the thought, 
Tbat in the toils tba lion's caugbt. 
Already on dark Kuberalaw 
The DongUa holds Ma waapon-aoliaw ; 
The laucea, waving in his train, 
Clotba ttiB don beath like autumn grain ; 
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And on the Liddel's northern strand, 
To bar retreat to Cnmberlaud, 
Lord Maxwell ranks his merry-men good, 
Beneath the eagle and the rood ; 
And Jedwood, Eskc, and Teviotdale, 

Have to proud Angus come ; 
And all the Merse and Lauderdale 
Have risen with haughty Home. 
An exile from Northumberland, 

In Liddesdale I've wander'd long ; 
But still my heart was with merry England, 
And cannot brook my country's wrong ; 
And hard I've spurr'd all night to show 
The mustering of the coming foe/' 



I 



»> 



XXIX. 

*' And let them come ! " fierce Dacre cried ; 
" For soon yon crest, my father's pride, 
That swept the shores of Judah's sea, 
And waved in gales of Galilee, 
From Branksome's highest towers display'd, 
Shall mock the rescuers lingering aid ! — 
Level each harquebnas on row ; 
Draw, merry archers, draw the bow ; 
Up, bill-men, to the walls, and cry, 
Dacre for England, win or die ! " 

XXX. 

" Yet heap," quoth Howard, " calmly hear, 

Nor deem my words the words of fear : 

For who, in field or foray slack. 

Saw the blanche lion e'er fall back ! 

But thus to risk our Border flower 

In strife against a kingdom's pow«t^ X 



Ten thousand Soots 'gainst thousanda tlire 
Cort«a, WDro deaperale policy. 
Hay, tako the torma the Ladye miidc, 
Kie conecioUB of the adraiicmg aid : 
Let MnsgravB meet fiercti Deloraino 
In single Gght, and, if lie jjiitn, 
He gains for us : but if he's orosa'd, 
'Tia but a siDf;Ie tvarrior lost : 
The r«st, retreatini; as thej came, 
Avoid defeat, and death, aud s'lsnin." 

Ill could the haufihly Dacre brnok 
His bi-othcr Warden s saga rebuke ; 
And yet his fornBrd step he staid, 
And slow and sullenly obey'd. 
But ne'er again the Boidor side 
Did these two lords in friaudahip ride ; 
And this sligfat discontent, men say, 
Cost blood upon another day. 



^ 



The leaders of the Scottish bi 
And he deGcd, in Muagrave's right, 
Stout Deloraina to aingle fifiht ; 
A gauntlet at their feet he laid, 
And tboa the terms of fight be said ! — 
" If ia the lists good MusEravc'a snord 

Vauquisli the liuight nfDeloiaine, 
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If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 
The boy his liberty shall have. 

Howe'er it falls, the English band, 
Unharming Scots, by Scots unharm'd, 
In peacefnl march, like men unarm'd, 

Shall straight retreat to Cumberland. 



»> 



XXXIII. 

Unconscious of the near relief. 

The proffer pleased each Scottish chief. 

Though much the Ladye sage gainsay'd ; 
For though their hearts were brave and true, 
From Jed wood's recent sack they knew, 

How tardy was the Regent's aid : 
And you may guess the noble Dame 

Durst not the secret prescience own, 
Sprung from the art she might not name. 

By which the coming help was known. 
Closed was the compact, and agreed 
That lists should be enclosed with speed. 

Beneath the castle, on a lawn ; 
They fix'd the morrow for tlie strife, 
On foot, with Scottish axe and knife. 

At the fourth hour from peep of dawn : 
When Deloraine, from sickness freed, 
Or else a champion in his stead, 
Should for himself and chieftain stand, 
Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. 

XXXIV. 

I know right well, that, in their lay. 
Full many minstrels sing and say. 
Such combat should be moidft Q\i V^\%ft> 
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On foambg iteed, in full career, 
With bc&nd to aid, nhea hb the apeat 

Should ahirer in the course : 
But he, the jorisJ Hurper, taught 
Me, yet a youth, haw it was fought, 

In guise which now I aaj ; 
He IcQGW each oidinanca and clause 
Of Black Lord Archibald's battle-laws, 

In tho old Douglas" daj. 
He brook'd not, he, that ecoHtDg tanguu 
Should tas hJB minatrelsy witii wrong, 

Or call bis aong uutme : 
For this, when tliey the goblet plied. 
And Huch rude tauut huduhafed bia pride, 

The llard of KcuU he slew. 
Oa Toviot's aids, in Qght thsy stood, 
Aad tuneful hands were atain'd with blooc! ; 
Wbeie still the thom'a vbite branches wave, 
lie mo rial o'er hia rival's grave. 



Why should I tell the rigid doom, 
That dragg'd my master to liis tomb ; 

How Ouaenam's mudena tore their hai 
Wept till their eyes were dead and dim, 
And wrung their hands for Iotd of htm, 

Who died at Jedwood Air t 
Ha died ! — his Bcholars, one by one, 
To the cold silent grave are goDB l 
And I, alas I survive alone. 
To rouse o'er rivalries of yore. 
And Brieve that I ihall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before ; 
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For, with my minstrel brethren fled, 
My jealousy of song is dead 



i 



Hb paused : the listening dames again 
Applaud the hoary Minstrel's strain. 
With many a word of kindly cheer — 
In pity half, and half sincere — 
MarveU'd the Duchess how so well 
His legendary song could tell — 
Of ancient deeds, so long forgot ; 
Of feuds, whose memory was not ; 
Of forests, now laid waste and bare ; 
Of towers, which harbour now the hare ; 
Of manners, long since changed and gone ; 
Of chiefs, who under their grey stone 
So long had slept, that fickle Fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name. 
And twined round some new minion's head 
The fadinff wreath for which they bled ; 
In sooth, twas strange, this old man's verse 
Could call them from their marble hearse. 

The Harper smiled, well-pleased ; for ne'er 
Was flattery lost on poet's ear : 
A simple race ! they waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile : 
E'en when in age their flame expires. 
Her dulcet breath can fan its fires : 
Their drooping fancy wakes at praise, 
And strives to trim the short-lived blaze. 

Smiled then, well-please(^ the Aged Man, 
And thus his tale contimxftd i^ii, \^ 
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Call it not vain ; — they do not err, 

Who say, that ivhen the Poet diea, 

Itnte Nature monms her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies ; 
Who say, tall cliff, and cai'crn lono. 
For the departed Bard make moan ; 
That moantains weep in crystal rill [ 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
ThroQgh hti loved grores that breezes si 
And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 
Aud rivers tescb tbptr rushing wave 
To murmur dirBss round his grave. 



Not that, in sooth, o'er mortal urn 
Those thio|l!S inanimate can mouru ; 
But that the stream, the wood, the gale, 
la vocal with the plaiBtive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long, 
Lived in the poet's faillifnl song. 
Anil, with the poet's parting breath, 
Whose memorv feels a second death. 
The Maid's pale shade, who wails her lot. 
That love, tine love, should be forgot, 
From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle Minstrel's hier : 
The phantom Kiitght, his glory fled, 
Moums o'er the field bo hcup'd with dead ; 
Monnfs the wild blast that 3weo[iB amain, 
Andahticks along the huttlo plain. 
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The Chief, whose antique crownlet long 

Still sparkled in the feudal song, 

Now, from the mountain's misty throne; 

Sees, in the thanedom once his own, 

His ashes undistinguished lie. 

His place, his power, his memory die : 

His groans the lonely caverns fill, 

His tears of rage impel the rill : 

All mourn the Minstrel's harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

III. 

Scarcely the hot assault was staid, 

The terms of truce were scarcely made. 

When they could spy from Branksome*s towers, 

The advancing march of martial powers. 

Thick clouds of dust afar appear'd. 

And trampling steeds were faintly heard ; 

Bright spears, above the columns dun. 

Glanced momentary to the sun ; 

And feudal banners fair display'd 

The bands that moved to Branksome's aid. 

IV. 

Vails not to tell each hardy clan. 

From the fair Middle Marches came ; 
The Bloody Heart blazed in the van. 

Announcing Douglas, dreaded name ! 
Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 
"Where the Seven Spears of Wedderburne 

Their men in battle-order set ; 
And Swinton laid the lance in rest. 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 

Of Clarence's Plantagenet. 



\ 
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Nor list, I Baj, what hnndrads more, 
From tlis rich Morse and Lammetmore, 
And Tnetii'a fair borders, to tlio war, 
Beneath tlie crest of Old Dnnbar 

And Hepburn's mingled banniirs conn 
Down the steep mountain glittering 

AdiI sbouting still, "A Homa ! a 



far. 



Now squire and knight, from Braaksome sen 
On many a courteous mssaage went ; 
To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and powediil aid ; 
And told them — how a trace was made, 
And how a day of fight was ta'eu 
'Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine ; 

Aivd how the Ladye pray'd them dear, 
Tbat all wonid stay the fight to see. 
And deign, in Iots and conrtesy, 
To taste of Brankaoma cheer. 
Nor, while they bade to faaat eaoU Scot, 
Were England's noble Lords forgot 
Himself, the hoary Seneaehal, 
Rode forth, in seemly terms to call 
ThoEe gallant foes to Branksome HalL 
Accepted Howard, than whom kniglit 
Was never dnbb'd more bold in fifiht ; 
Nor, when from war and armour free, 
More famed for stately courtesy ; 
Bat angry Dacre rather chose 
In bis pavilion to repose. 
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VI. 

Now, noble Dame, perchance you ask, 

How these two hostile armies met ? 
Deeming it were no easy task 

To keep the truce which here was set ; 
"Where martial spirits, all on fire, 
Breathed only blood and mortal ire. — 
By mutual inroads, mutual blows, 
By habit, and by nation, foes. 

They met on Teviot's strand ; 
They met and sate them mingled down. 
Without a threat, without a frown, 

As brothers meet in foreign land : 
The hands, the spear that lately srasp'd, 
Still in the mailed gauntlet clasp d, 

Were interchanged in greeting dear ; 
Yisors were raised, and faces shown, 
And many a friend, to friend made known. 

Partook of social cheer. 
Some drove the jolly bowl about , 

With dice and draughts some diased the day ; 
And some, with many a merry sbont, 
In riot, revelry, and rout, 

Pursued the foot-ball play. 

VII. 

Yet, be it known, had bugles blown, 

Or sign of war been seen. 
Those bands, so fair together ranged. 
Those hands, so frankly interchangod| 

Had dyed with gore the green : 
The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunlE in war-cries wild and wide, 

And in the groan of death ; 



\ 



Anil wliingera now in frienrisliip bnre, 
Thu social meal to part asil Blmre, 

Hail roiinil a blood]' sheatli. 
'Twiit tnicfl and war, ancli sudilen oliangB 
"Was not inrrequent, nor beld etranj^o, 

In the old Border-day ; 
Rut yet on Branksome's tnwerE and town, 
In peaoernl merriment, sunk down 

The aun's declining ray. 



Tbe lilithesomc sij^ns of wnssel gay 
Dscay'd not witli tbe dying day ; 
Soon tlirongh tlio latticed windowa 
Of lofty Brankaome's lordly hall, 
Divided square b^ shafts of stone, 
Hnge Hakes of mddy Inatre shone j 
Nor less the gilded rafters rang 
With merry harp and beakera' clanp ! 

And freqnent, on the darkenins pin 
Load hollo, whoop, or whi>itlB m^ 

Aa banda, their Ktrai>|;lera to renaini 

GivB tlio ahrill watchword of thei 

And rcvcllera, o'er their bowla, prodn 

D'lnglns or Dacre's conquering numo. 



tall 
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Save when the changing sentinel 
The challenge of his watch could tell ; 
And save where, through the dark profound, 
The clanging axe and hammer's sound 

Rung from the nether lawn ; 
For many a busy hand toil'd there, 
Strong pales to shape, and beams to square, 
The lists* dread barriers to prepare 

Against the morrow's dawn. 

X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat. 

Despite the Dame's reproving eye • 
Nor mark'd she, as she left her seat, • 

Full many a stifled sigh ; 
For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flower of Teviot's love, 

And many a bold ally. 
With throbbing head and anxious heart, 
All in her lonely bower apart, 

In broken sleep she lay ; 
By times, from silken couch she rose ; 
While yet the banner'd hosts repose, 

She view'd the dawning day ; 
Of all the hnndreds sunk to rest. 
First woke the loveliest and the best. 

XI. 

She gazed upon the inner court. 

Which in the tower's tall shadow lay ; 

Where coursers' clang, and stamp, and snort, 
Had rung the livelong yesterday ; 

Now still as death ; till stalking slow — 
The jingling spurs announced his treaA^ 
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A stulcly warrior ]ia5s'(l below ; 

biii wtjen hs raised liia plumed head — 
Bleas'd Mary I can it be I 
Recnra, as if in Onsenam bowora, 
He walks tbroagh Branksome'a hostile tov 

With fearleas step and iree. 
She dared not eisn, she dared not spsk — 
Oil I ir one page s slumbers hreak, 

nis bloud the price must pay I 
Not oil Che pearls Quean M^y wean, 
Kot Margaret's yet more preciotta tfursi 

Shflli buy his life a day. 

Tet was his hazard small ; for well 
Tou may bethink you of the spell 

Of that sly urchin page ; 
This to hia lord he did impart, 
And made him seem, b; glamour art, 

A knight from Hermitage. 
Unchallenged thus, the warder's post, 
The court, unchallenged, tbua be croas'd. 

For all the vassalage : 
BQt I what magic's qount diBguiee 
Could blind fair Margarot's azure eyes I 

She started Irom hei seat ; 
While with Burarise and fear ahe atropfl, 
And both could scarcely master love — 

Lord Henry's at her feet. 



jL 



To bring tliis meftiug rooud ; 



1 
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For happy love's a heavenly sight, , 
And by a vile, malignant sprite 

In such no joy is found ; 
And oft I've deem'd, perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wronght 

Sorrow, and sin, and sha'me ; 
And death to Cranstoun's gallant Knight, 
And to the gentle ladye bright, 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 
But earthly spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that loved so well. 
True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven ; 

It is not fantasy's hot fire, 
Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 
With dead desire it doth not die ; 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver Unk, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in sonl can bind. — 
Now leave we Margaret and her Knight, 
To tell you of the approaching fight. 

XIV. 

Their warning blasts the bugles blew. 

The pipe's shrill port aroused each clan ; 
In haste, the deadly strife to view. 
The trooping warriors eager ran ; 
Thick ronnd the lists their lances stood. 
Like blasted pines in Ettrick wood ; 
To Branksome many a look they threw, 
The combatants* approach to vUhi^ 
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MeaDtime full anxious wsb the Damo ; 
For now araae disputed cISitDi, 
Of who sUautd %bt for Dcloraine, 
'Twiit Harilen and 'twiit ThitlesWno : 
They 'f.va to rei:liou kin and rant, 
Aud frowniug brow nu brow was bent ; 

But yet not long the strife — for, lo ! 
Himselt^ tbe Enigbt ofDelomiue, 
Strong, SH it seeiu'd, and free from pain, 

In BrmouT sheath'd from ton to tou, 
AppBar'd. and craved the combat due. 
The DouiB her charm ancceaufDl knctr, 
Aud the Seree chiofa their claims withilww, 



When for the lista they sought the pliitn, 
The stately Ladya'a ailkan rain 

Did noble Howard bold ; 
Unarmed by her aide he walk'd. 
Aail niuuh in couiteous phrase they talk'd 

Of feaU of arma of old. 
Coatly bia garb — hia Flemiab mlf 
Fell o'er Ilia doublet, ahapod of bulT, 

With satin alaab'd and lined ; 
Tawny bia boot, and j;old hia spur, 
His cloak was all of Poland for, 

His hose vfith ailvor twined ; 
Hi» BilbOtt blade, by Marchineti felt, 
Jluiigln a broaJ aiiJ atuddtd belt ; 
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Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Calld noble Howard, Belted WiU. 



XVII. 

Behind Lord Howard and the Dame 
Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground : 
White was her whimple and her veil, 
And her loose locks a chaplet pale 

Of whitest roses bound ; 
The lordly Angus by her side, 
In courtesy to cheer her tried ; 
Without his aid her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broider'd rein. 
He deem'd she shudder'd at the sight 
Of warriors met for mortal fight ; 
Bu6 cause of terror, all unguess'd, 
Was fluttering in her gentle breast. 
When, in their chairs of crimson placed, 
The Dame and she the barriers graced. 

XVIII. 

Prize of the field, the youns Buccleuch, 
An English knight led forth to view ; 
Scarce rued the boy his present plight, 
So much he longed to see the fight. 
Within the lists, in knightly pride. 
High Home and haughty Dacre ride : 
Their leading stafis of steel they wield. 
As marshals of the mortal field ; 
While to each knight their care assigned 
Like vantage of the sun and wm^i. 



L 
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The hcralilB lioarae did loud proclaim, 
III King and Queen and Waraen'a uniuc, 

TJiat none, whils lasts the Btlife, 
Should dare, by look, or si^n, or wold, 
Aiil to a champioD to aObrd, 

On peril of nia lifa ; 
Ami not s bresCh the silence broke, 
Till thus the altemate Uorald spoke t 



" JTiTD stacdsth Eioliard of Musgictve, 

Guild knight and true, and freely bora, 
Amende from Deloraine te crare, 

For fonl doBpitaous BCatha anii Bcorn, 
He sayeth that Willian) of Deloruno 

Is traitor false by Border lawa ; 
This with bis sword he will nuunUin, 

So help him Ood, and his goad cause I " 



" l£pro standetli William of DalorauiB, 
Gciod knight and true, of noble atrain, 
Who »iyetb that foal treasoo'a staia, 
Sin«i he bore arms, ne'er eoil'd his coal 
And that, ao help bim God aborc I 
Ha will on MuaKrave'a body jirnve, 
Ue lies most foully in his throat." 
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LORD HOME. 

" God defend the right ! * 

Then, Teviot ! how thine echoes rang, 
When bugle-soand and trnmpet clang 

Let loose the martial foes, 
And in mid list with shield poised high, 
And measured step and wary eye, 
The combatants did close. 

XXI. 

Ill wonld it suit your gentle ear, 

Ye lovely listeners, to near 

How to the axe the helms did sound, 

A nd blood pour'd down from many a wound ; 

For desperate was the strife and long, 

And either warrior fierce and strong. 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well could tell how warriors fight ! 

For I have seen war's lightning flashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing. 

Seen through red blood the war-horse dashing, 

And scorn'd, amid the reeling strife. 

To yield a step for death or me, 

XXII. 

'Tis done, 'tis done i that fatal blow 
Has stretch'd him on the bloody plain ! 

He strives to rise — Brave Musgrave, ho I 
Thence never shalt thou rise again ! 

He chokes in blood — some friendly hand 

Undo the visor's barred band, 

Unfix the gorget's iron clasp. 

And give him room for life to gasp I— 

O, bootless aid I — haate, VvcA'^ "^A^x^ 
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}Ii9te, ere tlio sinner ahall expire ! 
Of all his euilt lot him Ija slirivon, 
And guioatli his fatli from earth to huavi^ii I 

!ti haetB the holy Friur aped ;— 
Uis uakuil Toot was dyi'd wit)l nJ, 

As through the lists he ran ; 
Unmindful of the ahouts on high, 
That haiJ'd tlio conqueror's victory, 

He raised tlie dying man ; 
Loose waved, his silver beard and hair. 
As o'er him ho kneel'd ilovm ia prayer ; 
And still the crucifix on high 
He holds befure hia darkening e;u ; 
And still he benda an aaiious ear, 
Uis faltering peuitence to htsr ; 

Still [irot)s bim FroiQ the bloody bdiI, 
Still, even when soul and body part, 
Fours ghostly comfort ou hia hsart, 

Aod hida him trust in God I 
Unheard he praya ; — the death liang'ii o'tr I 
Hieliard of Musgmve Lrenthea no luora. 

Aa if eihausltd in the Gght, 

Or musing o'er the piteoua aiglit, 

The silent victor stuJida ; 
Ilia beaver did he not uncluap, 
Maik'd iiot the ahoata, felt not the grasp 

Of gratulating hands. 
When lo I strange cries of wild surprise. 
Winkled with seeming tetiui', lisu 
■ilninnj; iJio Scutliaii huudas 
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And all, amid the tbrong'd array, 
In panic haste gave open way 
To a half-naked ghastly man, 
Who downward from the castle ran : 
He cross'd the barriers at a bound. 
And wild and haggard look'd around, 

As dizzy, and in pain ; 
And all upon the armetl ground 

Knew William of Deloraine ! 
Each lady sprung from seat with speed ; 
Vaulted each marshal from his steed ; 

** And who art thou," they cried, 
* * Who hast this battle fought and won ! " — 
His plumed helm was soon undone — 

'* Cranstoun of Teviot-side 1 
For this fair prize I've fought and won," — 
And to the Ladye led her son. 



XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kissM, 
And often pressM him to her breast ; 
For, under all her dauntless show, 
Her heart had throbb'd at every blow ; 
Yet not Lord Cranstoun deign'd she greet. 
Though low he kneeled at her feet 
Me lists not tell what words were made, 
What Douglas, Home, and Howard said — 

— For Howard was a generous foe — 
And how the clan united pray'd 

The Ladye would the feud forego. 
And dcip;n to bless the nuptial hour 
or Cianstoun's Lord and Teviol'a ^\Q\s^t» 




i 



Sho look'd to river, look'd to lull, 

Ttioiight OD the Spirit's [iraphecy, 
TliGD brake her silence atoni and atill — 

" Not you, bat Fnte has Tanquish'd ma. 
Thaii iiifluan™ kindly atara mny shower 
Oa Teviot's tide and BrankBome's tower. 

Far pride ia nuell'd, and lore is frea." — 
She took fair Margaret by the hand, 
Who, hrealhlcss, trembling, scarce might atand,>H 

That hand to Cranstoitn^ lord gave she; 
" Aa 1 am true to thee aniJ thine, 
1)0 thou ba trne to me and mine ! 

Thia claap of love our bond shall be ; 
Fur this ia your betrothing day, 
Aiid all theae noble lords shall stny, 



To grace it with their company. 



All 33 thay left the lietad iilain, 
ni uch of the story she did gain ; 
How CranBtoun fought with Deloraine, 
And of hia page, and of the Book 
Which from the wounded knight he took ; 
And how he soaght her caatla high, 
Tbat mom, by help a! grunarye ; 
How, in Sir WUliam's armour dight, 
t^tolen by hie page, while alept the knigLC, 
lie took on him the aingle liRht 
But half his tale he left unsaid, 
And linger'd till he join'd the maid, 
Girud not the Ladya to betray 
J£er myatk u ts iu vlvw of ikj 
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6nt well she thought, ere midnight came, 

Of that strange page the pride to tame, 

From his foul hands the Book to save, 

And send it back to Michael's grave. — 

Needs not to tell each tender word 

*Twixt Margaret and 'twixt Cranstoun's lord ; 

Nor how she told of former woes. 

And how her bosom fell and rose. 

While he and Musgrave bandied blows. — 

Needs not these lovers' joys to tell : 

One day, fair maids, you'll know them well, 

XXVIII. 

"William of Deloraine, some chance 
Had waken'd from his death-like trance ; 

And taught that, in the listed plain, 
Another, in his arms and shield, 
Against fierce Musgrave axe did wield, 

under the name of Deloraine. 
Hence, to the field, nnarm'd, he ran, 
And hence his presence scared the clan, 
Who held him for some fleeting wraith. 
And not a man of blood and breath. 
Not much this new ally he loved, 
Tet, when he saw what hap had proved, 

He greeted him right heartilie : 
He would not waken old debate, 
For he was void of rancorous hate, 

Though rude and scant of courtesy ; 
In raids he spilt but seldom blood. 
Unless when men-at-arms withstood. 
Or, as was meet for deadly feud. 
He ne'er bore grndee for stalwart blow, 
Ta'en in fair fi^ht m>m gallatit ^q%\ 



\ 
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Andsc 



n of 111 



n dead Musgrave hq look'il dowl 
Grief ilsrken'd an Ilia nigged brow, 
Thoagli bilr diagnised nith a. hntsa ; 
Aiu! thus, while eormw b^nt his head, 
Ilia foeman's epitaph he made : 



k 
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" How, Richard MuagravB, lieat thou here 

I ween my deadly enemy ; 
Far if I sIbw thy brother dear, 

Thoa slew'st a aister'a aan to me ; 
And when I lay in dnn^on dark. 

Of Nawortb Castle, long months tliree. 
Till ranflom'ii for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgravo, it was long of thea. 
And, Musgrave, coul4 oar fi^t bo tried, 

And thou wert now alive aa I, 
Tfo mortal man shonld ua clivido. 

Till one, or both of ns did die : 
Yflt rest thee God 1 for well I know 
I no'flr sliall find a nobler foe. 
lu all tha northern rauntifia here, 
Whose word is Siialflii, apnr, and apear, 
Thoo wert thu beat to follow gear I 
'Twaa pleasure, aa we lonk'd habind, 
To see how thou the chase cootd'at wind. 
Cheer the dark blood-honnd on his way, 
Aud with the bngle rouao the fray 
I'd f^VR the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgraie were alive again." 
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XXX. 

So mouni'd he, till Lord Dacre's band 
Were bowning back to Cumberland. 
They raised brave Musgrave from the field, 
And laid him on his bloody shield ; 
On levell'd lances, four an<l four. 
By turns the noble burden bore. 
Before, at times, upon the gale, 
Was heard the Minstrel's plaintive wail ; 
Behind, four priests, in sable stole. 
Sung requiem for the warrior's soul : 
Around, the horsemen slowly rode ; 
With trailing pikes the spearmen trode ; 
And thus the gallant knight they bore, 
Tlirough Liddesdale to Leven's shore ; 
Thence to Holme Coltrame's lofty nave, 
And laid him in his father's grave. 



TiiE harp's wild notes, though hush'd the song. 

The mimic march of death prolong ; 

Now seems it far, and now a-near. 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear ; 

Now seems some mountain-side to sweep, 

Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 

Seems now as if the Minstrel's wail. 

Now the sad requiem loads the gale ; 

Ijast, o'er the warrior's closing grave, 

Bung the full choir in choral stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell, 
Why he, who touch'd the harp so well, 
Should thus, with ill-rewardea toil. 
Wander a poor and thankless soil^ 'V 
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The Aged Harper, howsoe'er 
His nnly friend, his harp, was Afur, 
Liked not to hoar it lank'tl sa liigli 
Abore his lowing poesy : 
Less liked he etill, that scornful jeer 
MiapriBed the land he lored ao dear ; 



CANTO STXTH. 



Bbe*thes then! a iDan, witli soul bo dead. 
Who Devei to hiiaselt' hath aatd, 

This is my own, my native land I 
Whose heart hath neat within him burn'il, 
Aa home hia footsteps he hath tam'd, 

From wanderinjic on a foreign strand 1 
If Biich there breathe, go, mark bin well ; 
For him do Miaatrel raptures swell : 
High though his titles, proud bis nanio, 
lioDndless ms wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Livine, shall forfeit fait renown, 
And, donbly dying, Bbnll go down 
To the vile dost, from whence ha apmny. 
Unwept, mihooear'd, and iinaiing. 
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O Caledonia ! stern and wild, 

Meet nnrse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 

Can e*er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams wore left ; 

And thus I love them better still. 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow's streams still let me stray, 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break. 

Although it chill my wither'd cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 

III. 

Not scom'd like me ! to Branksome Hall 
The Minstrels came, at festive call ; 
Trooping they came, from near and far. 
The jovial priests of mirth and war ; 
Alike for feast and fight prepared, 
Battle and banquet both they shared. 
Of late before each martial clan. 
They blew their death-note in the van, 
But now, for every merry mate, 
Rose the portcullis' iron grate ; 

L-L 
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Tliey Bound the pipe tliey strike the Btrins, 
They dance, they revel, and Ihay aing, 
Till the rnde turrets ahake and ring. 

Mo lists not Ht tUia tide doclars 

Tlie splendour of tho aponsal rite. 
How mnster'd in the chapel fair 

Bnth maid and matron, squire and knight ; 
Mo liata not tall of owi'.lies rare. 
Of oiantlea green, and braided hair. 
And kirtles fnrr'J with miniver ; 
Wliat plumagB waved the altar round, 
How spars and ringing chainlets aonnd ; 
And hard it were for hard to spesk 
The oliangeful hue of Margaret's cheek ; 
That loroly hue which comfs and flies. 
As awe and flhama ftlternate rise 1 

SomB liards have aiing, the Ladye high 

Chapel or altar cama not nigh ; 

Nor durst the rights of aponsal grace, 

So ranch she fear'd each holy plaoe. 

Falsa slanders these :— I trust rij;ht \n\\ 

She wrought not l.y forbidden spoil ; 

Fnt mighty worJa anri aigas have power J 

O'er sprites in planetary hour : fl 

Yet scares I praise thoir venturous pavt, ^| 

But this for faithful truth 1 say, " 
The Uiiyo by tba altar stoo.l, 


1 
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Of sable velvet her array, 
And on her head a crimson hood, 
With pearls embroidered and entwined, 
Guarded with gold, with ermine lined ; 
A merlin sat upon her wrist 
Held by a leash of silken twist. 

VI. 

The sponsal rites were ended soon : 

'Twas now the merry hour of noon, 

And in the lofty arched hall 

Was spread the gorgeous festival. 

Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 

Marshall'd the rank of every guest ; 

Pages, with ready blade, were there, 

The mighty meal to carve and share : 

O'er capon, heron-shew, and crane, 

And princely peacock's gilded train, 

And o'er the boar-head, garnish'd brave, 

And cj'gnet from St Mary's wave ; 

O'er ptarmigan and venison, 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

Then rose the riot and the din. 

Above, beneath, without, within I 

For, from the lofty balcony, 

Rung trumpet, shalm, and psaltery : 

Their dangmg bowls old warriors quaffd, 

Loudly they spoke, and loudly laugh'd ; 

Whisper'd young knights, in tone more mild. 

To ladies fair, and laoies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high-perch'd on beam. 

The clamour join'd with whistling scream, ^ 

And flapp'd their wings, and aU^i3K.A5^v«a\\^'^^ >. 
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In concert with thp atsghound'H ye!la. 
Roncd RO the flashs of mddy vine, 
From BollrdeauK, Orleans, or the BliuiH ; 
Their tasks the buny eewera ply, 
And all ia mirth and revelry. 



The Goblin Page, omitting still 

No opportnnity of ill. 

Strove DOW, while blood ran hot and high. 

To roose debate and jralouay : 

Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfe ostein, 

By natnrfl fierce, and warm with nine, 

Aad DOW in hnmonr hichir cross'd 

About MRie atflflds hia band had loet, 

Hij;b words to vorda auc^osding atill. 

Smote, with bin gngntlot, stont Hnnthill ; 

A hot and hardv Rutherford, 

Whom men called Dickon Drnw-the-SworJ. 

He look it on the page'a saye, 

Hanthill had driven thene ateeda away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose, 

The kindling discord to compose : 

Stern Rntherford ri^ht little eaid, 

Bnt bit bis glova, and shook hig head. — 

A fortnight thence, in Iiiglewood, 

Stout Coarnd, cold, and i^ench'd in blood, 

nis boaora gored with many a wonnd, 

Was by a woodman's lyme-doo found j 

Unknown the manner of his death, 

Oona waa his brand, both sword and ahcath ; 

But ever from that time, 'twai said, 

That DIekon ware a Cologne blade. 



VIII. 

The dwarf, who fear'd his master's eye 
Might his foul treachery espie, 
Now sought the castle buttery. 
Where many a yeoman, bold and free, 
Eevell'd as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly selle. 
Watt Tinlinn, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fire-the-Braes ; 
And ne, as by his breeding bound. 
To Howard's merry-men sent it round. 
To quit them, on the English side, 
Bed Roland Forster loudly cried, 
** A deep carouse to yon lair bride ! " — 
At every pledge, from vat and pail, 
Foam'd forth in floods the nut-brown ale ; 
While shout the riders every one : 
Such day of mirth ne'er cheer'd their clan, 
Since old Buccleuch the name did gain. 
When in the clench the buck was ta'en. 



IX. 

The wily page, with vengeful thought, 

Remember'd him of Tinlinn's yew, 
And swore, it should be dearly bought 

That ever he the arrow drew. 
First, he the yeoman did molest, 
With bitter gibe and taunting jest ; 
Told, how he fled at Solway strife. 
And how Hob Armstrong cheer'd his wife ; 
Then, shunning still his powei^ul arm, 
At unawares he wrought him harm ; ^ 
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Blithely they saw the rising sun, 

When he shone fair on Carlisle wall ; 
But they were sad ere day was done, 

Though Love was still the lord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 
For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all t 

XII. 

That wine she had not tasted well, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
When dead, in her true love's arm, she fell. 

For Love was still the lord of all 1 

He pierced her brother to the heart, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall : 

So perish all would true love part, 
That Love may still be lord of all t 

And then he took the cross divine, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And died for her sake in Palestine, 
So Love was still the lord of all. 

Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
Fray for the souls who died for love, 

For Love shall still be lord of all ! ^ 
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Aa ended Albert's aiinple lay, 

Arose a bard of loftier port ; 
For sonnet, ilijiue, aud roaadelny, 

K^DOwu'd in haogLCy Heary'a couit : 
Tbeie rang tby liarp, UDrivaU'd lung, 
Filztraver al the silver song t 

TLh csutle Surrey loved hia lym — 
Wbo has not heard of Surrey's fume I 

Hia was the hero's aoul of fire, 
And bis the bard's immortal uamu, 
And iiis vriw love, exalted bigli 
M'^ all the glow of chivalry. 



Thoy sought, together, climes afar, 

And oft, within same olive grove, 
Wbeo even i;aiuB with twiakling atar. 

They gong of Surrey's Bbsent love. 
His step the Italian peasant stay'd, 

And deem'd, that spicita from on bieh, 
IJonud where Bome bermit aaiut waa laid, 

Were breathing heavenly melody ; 
So sweet did harp and voioe combine, 
To praise the Dame of Goraldine. 



Fitztrarer 1 O wbat tonoue may say 
Tho panpa tby faithfd bosom knevr, 

When Sun-Gy, of the deathless lay, 
Ungrateful Tudor'a sentence slew f 

Ilegardless of the tyrant's frown, 

&u jbsrp calJ'd wrath and vengeance down, 
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He left, for Naworth's iron towers, 
Windsor's green glades, and courtly bowers, 
And faithful to his patron's name, 
With Howard still Fitztraver came ; 
Lord William's foremost favourite he, 
And chief of all his minstrelsy. 

XVI. 
FITZTRAVER. 

'Twas All-souls' eve, and Surrey's heart beat high ; 

He heard the midnight bell with anxious start, 
Which told the mystic hour approaching nigh. 

When wise Cornelius promised, by his art, 
To show to him the ladye of his heart. 

Albeit betwixt them roar'd the ocean grim ; 
Yet so the sage had hight to play his part. 

That he should see her form in life and limb, 
And mark, if still she loved him, and still she 
thought of him. 

XVII. 

Dark was the vaulted room of gramayre, 

To which the wizard led the gallant Knight, 
Save that before a mirror, huge and lugh, 

A hallow'd taper shod a glimmering light 
Of mystic implements of magic might ; 

On cross, and character, and talisman. 
And almagest, and altar, nothing bright*: 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan. 
As watchlight by the bed of some departing man. 

XVIII. 

But soon, within that mirror huge and high, 
Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 
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And formx upon its breast tha Earl 'gnu B[)y, 
Cloudy Bud indistuict, as feverbb dieiuu, 

Till, eIow Hiruiging, and defined, tlicy tuara 
To form a lordly and B lofty room, 

Part lighted by a lamp n'ith silver bcBm, 
Placed bv a CDUch of Agra's silken looin, 

And part by mooDahiQO pals, and part was liid 

Fair all the pageant — bat how passing fair 

The slondar form, which lay on couch of lud 1 
O'^r lior white boaom Btray'd her hazsl Iiair, 

Pale hor dear cliaek, as if for love she pined ; 
All in her mjfht-rabe loose she lay toclioed. 

And, pensive, read from tablet ebamine, 
Some strain that seem'd her inmost aoul to find^ 

That favour'd strain was Surrey's raptured lino. 
That fair and lovely form, the Lady Geraldine I 



Slow roll'd tliB clouds upnii the lovely form. 

And awopt the godly viaiou all away— 
So royal envy roll d the murky stoim 

O'er my beloved Master's glorious day. 
Thou jealous, ruthless tyraut I Heavea ropaj 

On tbee, and on thy children's latest line, 
The wild caprice of thy despotic away, 

The gory bridal bed, the plunder'd thriue. 
The tnurdBr'd Surrey's blood, the tears of I 
Geraldine I ' 
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These hated Henry's name as death, 
And those still held the ancient faith. — 
Then, from his seat, with lofty air, 
Rose Harold, bard of brave St. Clair ; 
St. Clair, who, feasting high at Home, 
Had with that lord to battle come. 
Harold was born where restless seas 
Howl round the storm-swept Orcades ; 
Where erst St. Glairs held princely sway 
O'er isle and islet, strait and bay ; — 
Still nods their palace to its fall, 
Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall ! — 
Thence oft he niark'd fierce Pentland rave, 
As if grim Odin rode her wave ; 
And watch'd, the whilst, with visage pale, 
And throbbing heart, the struggling sail ; 
For all of wonderful and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child. 

XXII. 

And much of wild and wonderful 

In these rude isles might fancy cull ; 

For thither came, in times afar. 

Stern Lochlin's sons of roving war. 

The Norsemen, train'd to spoil and blood, 

Skrll'd to prepare the raven's food ; 

Kings of the main their leaders brave. 

Their barks the dragons of the wave. 

And there, in many a stormy vale. 

The Scald had told his wondrous tale ; 

And many a Runic column high 

Had witness'd grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold, in his youth, 

Learn'd many a Saga's rhyme uncouth — 
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or tbat Sea-Saake trainendons carl'd, 
Wliuse mouhtrana circle %i.tiA the world ; 
or tliaas druad Maids wlioae biiieaue yell 
Maddelis tiie battld'a bloody awell ; 
Of Chierii, who, fiuided tbrough the gloom 
By the pale ilcnth-lighta of the tomb, 
Ransack'd tlic f;riive^ of narilora old, 
Their falchialis urecch'd from i^orpacs' hold, 
Wttkod the deaf tomb with war's alarma, 
And bade tho dead aiise to arms I 
With ivar and wonder all on flame, 
To RoHliii'a bowel's youug Harold came, 
Where, by sneet gloti asd greeuwcod tree, 
Ho learu'd a milder minatreUy ; 
Vet aomething of the Northern spell 
Mix'd with the softer unmbera well. 



1, and Bad the lay, 
Tliat mourns the bvely Rosabelle : 

— " ftloar, moor the barge, ye gallant oraw I 
And, gentle ladye, deign to atay, 

Eest thee in CsBtle Rareusheuch, 
Nor timpt the storm; liilli to-day, 

" The blackeniujj wave is edged with white i 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
WhoaB soreama forbode that wreck is nigh. 
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" Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A white shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee, Fair,- in Ravensheuch : 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? " 

" 'Tis not hecause Lord Lindesay's heir 
To-night at Koslin leads the ball, 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 

" 'Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 
If 'tis not fiU'd by Rosabelle."— 

O'er Roslin all that dreary night 
A ,wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

'Twas broader than the watch-fire's light, 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen, 

'Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak. 
And seen from cavern*d Hawthornden. 

Seem*d all on fire that chapel proud, 
"Where Roslin's chiefs uncomn'd lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire, within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale. 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. 
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Blazed battlsmeDt and pinnct bigh, 
Blacerl every rose-carved bnttrass fair — 

So still thev blaza, nliea fata 19 nigb 
The lordly Una of high St. Clair. 

Tbere ara twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Ijie buried within tliat proud chapellc ; 

Each one the boly vanlt dotb hold— 
Bnt the sea holda lovely Eoaabelle I 

And each St. Clair was bnricd thsre, 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

Bat the sea-caves rutlR, and the wild winda st 
The dirge of lovely Roaabelle, 



So sweet was Harold's piteon.i lay, 

Scarco matk'd the guests the darknn'd hall, 
Though, long before the sinking day, 

A wondrous shade iovnlvBd them all : 
It was not eddying mist or fog, 
Drain'd by tho aun from fen or bog ; 

Of no eclipaa had sages told ; 
And yot, AS it cnme ou apacp, 
Each one could scarce hU neighboar's fftce. 

Could scarce hia own strelch'd hand behold, 
A secret horror eheek'd tho feast ; 
And chill'd the soul of every guest ; 
Even the high Dame stood hhtf aghsiit. 
She kneiv some evil on the blast, 
The ellish page fell to the ground. 
And, shuddering, tnntleTBd, "Found I foanJ I 
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XXV. 

Then sudden, through the darkened air, 

A flash of lightning came ; 
So broad, so bright, so red the glare, 

The castle seem'd on flame, 
Glanced every rafter of the hall, 
Glanced every shield upon the wall ; 
Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 
Were instant seen, and instant gone. 
Full through the guests' bedazzled band 
Resistless flash'd the levin-brand, 
And fiU'd the hall with smouldering smoke. 
As on the elfish page it broke. 

It broke, with thunder long and loud, 

Dismay 'd the brave, appall'd the proud, — 
From sea to sea the larum rung ; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle withal, 
To arms the startled warders sprung : 
When ended was the dreadful roar. 
The elvish dwarf was seen no more. 



XXVI. 

Some heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 
Some saw a sight not seen by all ; 
That dreadful voice was heard by some, 
Cry, with loud summons, ** Gtlbin, come 1 *' 

And on the spot where burst the brand. 
Just where the page had flung him down. 

Some saw an arm, and some a hand, 
And some the waving of a gown. 
The guests in silence pray'd and shook, 
And terror dimm'd each lofty look. 
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But none of all the istoDisli'd tcaia 
Was so dismay'd bb Deloraine ; 
Hia blood did freeze, hi* brain did barn, 
'Twas iear'd hts mind wonM no'ar retntn ; 
For ha was speechless, ghastly, wan, 
Like bim of whom the story ran. 
Who spoke the spectie-hoand in Man. 
At leneth, bj Bts, he darkly told. 
With brnken hint, and shndderin^ cold — 

That ho had aeen, right certainly, 
A thapt vnOi amice vrrapp'd around, 
With a wTOughl Spaniah baldric bouvd. 

Like pUgrimfrom Uyond the ma ; 
And know — but how it msttet'd not — 
It was the wizard, Michael S«itt. 



i 



L 



The arxions crowd, with horror pale. 

All trembling heard the wondrous tale ; 
No sonnd was made, no word was Bpokr, 
Till noble AtiRas ailenea broke ; 
And he a Boleuin sacred plight 
Did to St. Bride of Douglaa make, 
That he a pilgrimage wonld take 
To Melrose Abbey, for tbe sake 
Of Michael's rfstleas spritB. 

Then each, to ease his troobled breast. 

To some bless'd aaiol hia prayers addreas'd ! 

Some to St. Modnn made their vowa, 

Some to St Mary of the Lowes, 

Some to the Holy Kood of Lialc, 

BomB to oar I«dye of the Isle ; 
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Each did his patron witness make, 

That he such pilgrimage would take, 

And monks should sing, and bells should toll, 

All for the weal of Michael's soul. 

While vows were ta'en, and prayers were pray'd, 

'Tis said the noble dame, dismay'd, 

Renounced for aye dark magic's aid. 

XXVIIT. 

Nought of the bridal will I tell, 
"Which after in short space befell ; 
Nor how brave sons and daughters fair 
Bless'd Teviot's Flower and Cranstoun's heir : 
After such dreadful scene, 'twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again. 

More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence and prayer divine, 

When pilgrim chiefs, in sad array, 
Sought Melrose' holy shrine. 

XXIX. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest. 
And arms enfolded on his breast, 

Did every pilgrim go ; 
The standers-by might hear uneath, 
Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breath, 

Through all the lengthen'd row : 
No lordly look, nor martial stride. 
Gone was their glory, sunk their piido, 

Forgotten their renown ; 
Silent and slow, like ghosts, they glide 
To the high altar's hallow'd side, 

And there they knelt them down ; 

Mm 




Above tha suppliant chieftainB wave 
Tiie banners ofdvpaTted brave ; 
Beneath the letter^ sCoQca were laid 
The ashes of their fathers dead ; 
From many a garnUli'd niche around, 
Stem aaittta and tortareil martyrs frowu'd. 



And alow up Cbe dim aisle afar. 
With sable cowl and scajiular, 
And snow-wbite stoles, in order duo. 
The boly Fathers, two and two, 

In long procession csma ; 
Taper, ttud host, and book tbej" bare, 
And lioly baunor, flonriah'd liur 
"With the Eeileemer'a name. 
Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
Tlie mitred Abbot etretch'd his hand. 

And bless'd them as they knoel'd ; ~ 
With holv orosa he aign'd them all, 
Aud pray d thy might be sage in hnll. 

And fortuuate in Held. 
Then mass was sung, and praysrs w 
And solemn requiem for the dead ; 
And bells toU'd out their miffhty peal, 
For the departed spirit's weal; 
And ever in the omce close 
The hymn of intercession rase ; 
And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song — 

SoLVEtre OiSOLuu in favflla ; 
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While the pealing organ rung. 
Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 

Thus the holy Fathers sung ; — 

XXXL 
HYMN FOR THE DEAD. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away« 
What power shall be the sinner's stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 
When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead. 

Oh ! on that day, that wrathful day. 
When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Thou the trembling sinner's stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away. 



Hush'd is the harp— the Minstrel gone. 
And did he wander forth alone I 
Alone, in indigence and age, 
To linger out his pilgrimage ? 
No ; close beneatn proud Newark's tower, 
Arose the Minstrel's lowly bower ; 
A simple hut ; but there was seen 
The little garden hedged with green, 
The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
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There sheltar'd waoderers, by the blaze, 
OFt lieard the tales of other daTB ; 
For mucli he loved to ope hia door. 
And give the aid he beeg'il before. 
Bo p&ss'd the winter's day ; but stj]]. 
When Butrimor smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And Julj's eve with balmy breeth, 
Waved the hliie-liellB on Newark heath j 
When throstlca sung in Harehead-shaw, 
And corn wrs grsen on Carterhangh, 
And floun'sh'd, broad, Blaolcaodroa 0,-11.-, 
The aged Harper's bduI awoke ■ 
Then wonld he sing achievemonta liigb, 
And ciccomalancB of chivalry. 
Till the rapt traveller wonld stay. 
Forgetful of the closing day ; 
And noble yontlip, the strain to h<vir, 
Forsoak the bunting of the deer ; 
And Yarrow, as lie roU'd along, 
ISore btitden to the Minstrel's sang. 





MARMION: 
A TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD. 



IN SIX CANTOS. 

Alas ! that Scottish maid should sing 
The combat where her lover fell I 

That Scottish Bard should wake the string, 
The triumphs of our foes to tell ! 

— Leyden. 



The present story turns upon the private adventures of a 
fictitious character; but is called a Tale of Flodden Field, 
because the hero's fate is connected with that memorable 
defeat, and the causes which led to it. The design of the 
Author was, if possible, to apprise his readers, at the outset, of 
the date of his Story, and to prepare them for the manners of 
the Age in which it is laid. Anj^ Historical Nanntive, far more 
an attempt at Epic composition, exceeded his plan of a 
Romantic tale; yet he may be permitted to hope, from the 
popularity of The Lay of the Last Mimstrel, that an attempt 
to paint the manners of the feudal times, upon a broader scale, 
and in the course of a more interesting story, will not be unac* 
ceptable to the Public. 

The Poem opens about the commencement of August, and 
concludes with the defeat of Flodden, 9th September 1513. 

Ashestiel, 1808. 



CANTO FIRST. 



DAY set ou Nocbam'a castlail ateep, 
And Tweed's fair rivet, IroaA. and deep, 

And Cheviot's mouiitaina lone : 
The battUd toweM, the donjon keep, 
The loophole grates, where captives weep. 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 
The wan'iors on the tnireta hish, 
Moving athwart th? Brening sky, 

Seem'd forms of Riant height : 
Their armonr, as it caaght the ram, 
Flash'd back again the western blaze, 

In lines of fizzling light. 



^ 



Saint George's banner, broad and gay. 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

LesB bright, and less, was Snug ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the Donjon Tower, 

So heavily it hung. 
The scouts had parted on their tearch, 

The Castlo gates were barr'd ; 
Above the gloomj portal arch, 
Timing hia footatepa to a march. 

The Waidor kept his gourd ; 
Low humnun^, as he paced along, 
Some dodunt liorder gathering aon;^ 



Mih 
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III. 

A distant trampling sound he hears ; 
He looks abroad, and soon appears, 
O'er Horncliff-hill a plump of spears, 

Beneath a pennon gay ; 
A horseman, darting from the crowd, 
Like lightning from a summer cloud, 
Spurs on his mettled courser proud, 

Before the dark array. 
Beneath the sable palisade. 
That closed the Castle barricade, 

His bugle-horn he blew ; 
The warder hasted from the wall, 
And warn'd the Captain in the hall, 
For well the blast he knew ; 
And joyfully that knight did call 
To sewer, squire, and seneschal. 

IV. 

** Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoisie, 

Bring pasties of the doe, 
And quickly make the entrance free, 
And bid my heralds ready be. 
And every minstrel sound his glee. 

And all our trumpets blow ; 
And, from the platform, spare ye not 
To fire a noble salvo-shot ; 

Lord Mabmion waits below ! " 
Then to the Castle's lower ward 

S|)ed forty yeomen tall, 
The iron-studded gates unbarr'd. 
Raised the portcullis' ponderous guard, 
The lofty palisade unsparr'd 

And let the drawbridge falL 



/ 



Along tliB briilee Lord Marinion rode, 
Proudly Ilia L'cii-roiii cliarjjer trodo, 
Hia belm liong at tlia sadillebow ; 
Well by his visage you lutgiit know 
He was a stnlworth knight, and keeu, 
And had in many a battle been ; 
Tho Brar on his nrown cheek reveal'd 
A token trae of Bosworth field ; 
Uia eyebrow dark, and aye of fire, 
Show d B]tirit proud, aud prompt to ire ; 
Yet linos of thought upon his chuck 
Did deep design and cuunsel speoli. 
His forehead, by his casqne vom bare, 
His thick monstache, aod curly hair, 
Coal-black, and grizzled here and there. 

But more throuoh foil Ihan ago ; 
Hia square- turu'd joints, and strength ol liiub, 
Show'd him no carpet knight SO trim, 
Hut in close Itji^ht a, champion grim. 

In campa a leader sage. 



Well wsa hfl arm'd froui head to heel, 
In mail and plate of Milan steel ; 
But his strong helm, of mighty cost, 
Waa all with huruiah'd gold cmbosa'd r 
Amid the plumage of the crest 
A falcon horer'd on her neat, 
With winga outspread, snd forward breaat ; 
E'eii such a falcon, on his shield, 
Soar'd saUs in ati azure fiGlil i 
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The golden legend bore aright, 

Blue was the charger's broider'd rein ; 
Blue ribbons deck'd his arching mane ; 
The knightly housing's ample fold 
Was velvet blue, and trapp d with gold. 

VII. 

Behind him rode two gallant squires, 
Of noble name, and knightly sires ; 
They burn'd the gilded spurs to claim ; 
For well could each a war-horse tame, 
Could draw the bow, the sword could sway, 
And lightly bear the ring away ; 
Nor less with courteous precepts stored. 
Could dance in hall, and carve at board, 
And frame love-ditties passing rare, 
And sing them to a lady-fair. 

VIIL 

Four men-at arms came at their backs, 
With halbert, bill, and battle-axe ; 
They bore Lord Marmion's lance so strong. 
And led his sumpter-mules along, 
And ambling palfrey, when at need 
Him listed ease his battle-steed. 
The last and trustiest of the four. 
On high his forky pennon bore ; 
Like swallow's tail, in shape and hue, 
Flutter'd the streamer glossy blue, 
Where, blazon'd sable, as before. 
The towering falcon seem'd to soar. 
Last, twenty veomen, two and two, 
In hosen blac^, and jerkins blue, 




With falcooa broider'd on each breast, 
Attended □□ their Jord's behest 
Each, chosen for an archer good, 
Kaevr buuting-ctaft by lake nr wood ; 
Each ona a aix-foot bow could bend. 
And far a rlcth-jard shaft could eend ; 
Each held a baar-spear touf^h and strong. 
And at their belts their quivers rung. 
Their dnsty palfreys, and array, 
Sho^'d they had maruL'd a weary tray. 

'Tis meet tbat I should tell yoa now, 
How fairly ann'd, aadordidrd how, 

The soldiers of the nuard. 
With masket, pike, and morion. 
To welcome noble Marmion, 

Stood in the CusCle-yard ; 
Jlinstrela and trampetera ware there, 
The gnnner hold his linstock yare, 

For welcome-ahot prepared : 
Enter'd the train, and sach a clariR, 
As then through all his tnrreta rau^, 

Old Norham ucTei heard. 



The guards their morrice-nikea adraneed. 
The tmrapets flourish 'd brare, 

The canuon from the ramparts glanced, 
And thundering welcome gave. 

A blithe aalnte, in martial sort, 
The Diinatrela well might sound, 

" ~ 78 Lonl Marmion uross'd the coart, 
scatter'ii aogcls rouiuL 
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" Welcome to Norham, Mannion I 

Stout heart, and open hand 1 
Well dost thou brook thy gallant roan, 

Thou flower of English land 1 '* 

XI. 

Two pursuivants, whom tabarts deck, 
W^ith silver scutcheon round their neck, 

Stood on the steps of stone, 
By which you reach the donjon gate, 
And there, with herald pomp and state. 

They hail'd Lord Marmion : 
They hail'd him Lord of Fontenaye^ 
Of Lutterward, and Scrivelbaye, 

Of Tamworth tower and town ; 
And he, their courtesy to requite, 
Gave them a chain of twelve marks' weight, 

All as he lighted down. 
'*Now, largesse, largesse, Lord Marmion, 

Knight of the crest of gold ! 
A blazon'd shield, in battle won, 

Ne'er guarded heart so bold." 

XII. 

They marshall'd him to the Castle-hall, 

Where the guests stood all aside, 
And loudly flourish'd the trumpet-call, 

And the heralds loudly cried, 
— *' Room, lordings, room for Lord Marmion, 

With the crest and helm of gold 1 
Full well we know the trophies won 

In the lists of Cottiswold : 
There, vainly Balph de Wilton strove 

'Gainst Marmion's force to stand ; 



L 




To him he loat Tiia lady-lovo, 

And to tlie King liia kcd. 
Oai'selvea belield the listed field, 

A sight botli sad aad fair ; 
Wb saw Lord Marmion {liecce bis shield, 

' ' ' ia fl&ddls bare : 
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■a with WDrtliy pride j 
Aud on the gibbet- tree, rewrscd, 

Uifl foeoiati'a scntcheon tied. 
PUce, nobles, for the Falcon -Knight 1 

Raom, room, ye gentles gay, 
For hini who conquor'ii in the riglit, 

Murmion of Foiitenaye I " 

Then atepp'd to tnoet that noblo LoitI, 

Sir HuKh the Heron bold, 
Baton of Twlaell, and of Ford, 

And Captain of the Hold. 
He led Lord MarmioB to the dais, 

Raised o'er the parement high, 
Anrt placed hira in the upper place — 

They feasted fidl and high : 
The whiles a Northern haqicv Tudu 
Chanted a rhyme of deadly feuil, 

" How Iha fierce Thirviallt, and Jiiillq/i oi 
Sbnit tyUiimondmiki, 
And Sardridmg Dit^, 

And HvgkU of Bavxion, and Will o' ths R 
Have let an Sir A Ibitny Fealhrr^lonhaKnh, 
And tatm hU life at tl\« Demtmaa'a-ahaw." 

Scaotiy Lord Marmiou's car cualil brouic 
Tlie hari'er'a bapborons lay ; 
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Yet much he praised the pains he took. 
And well those pains did pay : 
For lady's suit, and minstrel's strain, 
By knight should ne'er be heard in vain. 

XIV. 

" Now, good Lord Marmion," Heron says, 

** Of your fair courtesy, 
I pray you bide some little space 

In this poor tower with me. 
Here may you keep your arms from rust, 

May breathe your war-horse well ; 
Seldom hath pass'd a week but giust 

Or feat of arms befell : 
The Scots can rein a mettled steed ; 

And love to couch a spear — 
Saint George ! a stirring life they lead, 

That have such neighbours near. 
Then stay with us a little space, 

Our northern wars to learn ; 
I pray you, for your lady's grace I '* 

Lord Marmion's brow grew stern. 



i 



XV. 

The Captain mark'd his alter'd look, 

And gave a squire the sign ; 
A mighty wassail-bowl lie took, 

And crown'd it high in wine. 
** Now pledge me here, Lord Marmion : 

But first I pray thee fair, 
Where hast thou left that page of thine. 
That used to serve thy cup of wine, 

Whose beauty was so rare ? 



/ 



When l&st in Baby towers we met, 

The boy I cloaoly eyed, 
And orten mark'd his cbeeka wore Tcct 

With tears be fain would hide : 
His wae do rugged borse -boy's hand, 
To buntish shield or sbarpsii braad, 

Or Baddls baltle-steEd ; 
But meetcr acem'J for lady fair, 
To fan her che«k, or curl her hair. 
Or tbroDgb embroidery, rich and mre. 

The slender silk to load ; 
Hii skin was fair, his ringlets gold, 

His bosom — when be sigb'd, 
The msaet doublet's rugged fold 

Could scarce rcpal its pride t 
Say, hast thou given tbat lovely youth 

To serve ia lady's bower I 
Or vaa the geutle page, in sootb, 

A gentle paramour 1 " 



Lord Marmion ill oocild brook svicb jeat ; 

He roll'd his kindling eye, 
With pain bia rising wroth suppresa'd, 

Yet made a calm reply : 
"That boy Ihon tbouiht'st bo goodly fair, 
He might not brook tae northern air ; 
More of bis fate if thon wonldst learn, 
I left bim sick in Lindisfame : 
Enough of him— But, Heron, say. 
Why does thy lovely lady gay 
Disdain to grace the ball to-day I 
Or ias that dame, eo fair and ange, 
CouB ou some pious pilgrian^o 1 "— 




He spoke in covert scorn, for fame 
Whisper'd light tales of Heron's dame. 

XVII. 

Unmark'd, at least unreck'd, the taunt ; 

Careless the Enight replied — 
" No bird, whose feathers gaily flaunt, 

Delights in cage to bide : 
Norham is grim and grated close, 
Hemm*d in oy battlement and fosse, 

And many a darksome tower ; 
And better loves my lady bright 
To sJt in liberty and light, 

In fair Queen Margaret's bower. 
"We hold our greyhound in our hand. 

Our falcon on our glove ; 
But where shall we find leash or band 

For dame that loves to rove ? 
Let the wild falcon soar her swing, 
She'll stoop when she has tired her wing." 

XVIII. 

**Nay, if with Boval James's bride 

The lovely Lady Heron bide. 

Behold me here a messenger. 

Your tender greetings prompt to bear ; 

For, to the Scottish court address'd, 

I journey at our King's behest, 

And pray you, of your grace, provide 

For me, and mine, a trusty guide. 

I have not ridden in Scotland since 

James back'd the cause of that mock prince 

Warbeck, that Flemish counterfeit, 

"VVho on the gibbet paid the cheat. 



/ 



MARMTON. 



" For Buoh-like neei, my lord, I trow, 
NorJiam can find yon gnidea enow ; 
For hora ba some have pKcVd as far. 
On Scotdali grotind, sb to Dnnbar ; 
Hare itmi the monka of St Bothan's ale. 
And driran the beeves of Landsrdale ; 
Hanied the wi^ea of Groonlaw's goods. 
And given them light to set their hoods." 

" Now, in good Booth," Lotii Marmion oried, 

" Were I in warlike wise to ride, 

A better gnnrd I would not lack 

Then yonr stout foiityera at my back ; 

Bat, aa in form of peace I go, 

A friendly messenjior, to know, 

Whj through all Scotland, near and fur, 

Tlielr King is ranstering troopa for war, 

The sight of plundering hordcr aiioJrs 

Might justify suspicioue fears. 

And deadly feud, or thirst of epnil, 

Break out in some unseemly bn^il : 

A herald wero my fitting guide ; 

Or friar, sworn in pev.e to bide ; 

Or pardouer, or travelling priest. 
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— ** Fain would I find the guide you want. 
But ill may spare a pursuivant, 
The only men that safe can ride 
Mine errands on the Scottish side : 
And though a bishop built this fort, 
Few holy brethren here resort ; 
Even our good chaplain, as I ween, 
Since our last siege, we have not seen : 
The mass he might not sing or say, 
TJpon one stinted meal a-day ; 
So, safe he sat in Durham aisle, 
And pray*d for our success the while. 
Our Norham vicar, woe betide, 
Is all too well in case to ride ; 
The priest of Shoreswo^d — ^he could^rein 
The wildest war-horse in your train ; 
But then, no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear, or stab, or brawL 
Friar John of Tillmouth were the man ; 
A blithesome brother at the can, 
A welcome guest in hall and bower. 
He knows each castle, town, and tower. 
In which the wine and ale is good, 
'Twixt Newcastle and Holy-^od. 
But that good man, as ill befalls. 
Hath seldom left our castle walls, 
Since, on the vigil of St. Bede, 
In evil hour, he cross'd the Tweed, 
To teach Dame Alison her creed. 
Old Bughtrig found him with his wife ; 
And John, an enemy to strife, 
Sans frock and hood, fled for his life. 
The jealous churl hath deeply swore. 
That, if again he venture o'er, 




He Bball slirievs penitent no raoie. 
Little lie loves sncli risks, 1 know ; 
Yet, in your guard, porcliapca will (ju." 



Young Selby, at the fair hsll-bMcd, 
Carved to his tincU and thit lord. 
And reverently tnok up the worJ, 
" Kind uncle, woe wfre wo eaidi one, 
If harm eliould hap to brother Johii. 
He la a man of mirthful speech, 
Can many a frame and gambol ti^avh ; 
Pull well at tabUa cnn he piny, 
And sweep at bowk the stake avmy. 
Nor can a lustier aarol bawl, 
The iieedrullest among U3 all, 
When time hangs heavy in tbe hall, 
And anow cornea thick at Chrislmaa tid 
And we can neitber huDt, nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish dde. 
Tlio VDw'd revande of Bughtrig indo 
Uay end in worse than loss of liood. 
Let Friar John, in safety, utill 
In chimney-comer suore his £11, 
Roast hissing crabs, or £agons awill 
Last night, to Norham there came one 
Will bettor guide Lord Marmion." — 



und last t'ruin nomo} 
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One, that hath kiss'd the blessed tomb, 
And visited each holy shrine 
In Araby and Palestine ; 
On hills of Armenie hath been, 
Where Noah's ark may yet be seen ; 
By that Bed Sea, too, hath he trod, 
Which parted at the prophet's rod ; 
In Sinai's wilderness he saw 
The Mount, where Israel heard the law, 
'Mid thunder-dint, and flashing levin, 
And shadows, mists, and darkness, given. 
He shows Saint James's cockle-shell. 
Of fair Montserrat, too, can tell ; 

And of that Grot where Olives nod, 
Where, darling of each heart and eycj 
From all the youth of Sicily, • 

Saint Rosalie retired to God. 



XXIV. 

** To stout Saint George of Norwich merry. 
Saint Thomas, too, of Canterbury, 
Cuthbert of Durham and Saint Bede, 
For his sins' pardon hath he pray'd. 
He knows the passes of the North, 
And seeks far shrines beyond the Forth ; 
Little he eats, and long will wake, 
And drinks but of the stream or lake. 
This were a guide o'er moor and dale ; 
But, when our John hath quaff'd his ale, 
As little as the wind that blows. 
And warms itself against his nose. 
Kens he, or cares, which way he goes." — 




" GrmnerDy ! " quoth Lord Marmion, 
"Foil loth were I, th»t Friar John, 
That Teitersble limn, for me, 
Were placed in I'ear or jeopardy. 
If this aams Falmer will oia lead 

Frnm hence to Holy- Rood, 
Like his good saint, I'll pay his meed, 
Instead of cocVle-shell, or bead. 

With angela fair and good. 
I lore Buch holy nmblera ; still 
They know to eharm n weary hill. 

With song, romance, or lay ; 
Some joTsl tale, or glee, or jest, 
Somelyine legend, at the least, 

They bring to cheer tho way." — 



"Ahl noblBsir," yoang Selby anid. 
And linger on his lip hs laid, 
" This taun knoiva much, perchance e'en 
Than he could learn by holy lore. 
Still to himself he's muttering, 
And shrinks as at acme unseen thing. 
Last night we liuteo'd at his cell ; 
Strange sounds we hoard, and, aooth to tell. 
He murmur'd oa till mom, howe'er 
Ko living mortal could be near. 
Sometimes I thought I heard it pkin, 
As other voices spoke again. 
I csnnot tell— I like it uot— 
Friar John hath told ub it in wrote, 



\ 
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No conscience clear, and void of wrong, 
Can rest awake, and pray so long. 
Himself still sleeps before his beads 
Have marked ten aves, and two creeds." 

XXV I r. 

— '* Let pass," quoth Marmion ; "by my fay, 

This man shall guide me on my way, 

Although the great arch-fiend and he 

Had sworn themselves of company. 

So please you, gentle youth, to call 

This Palmer to the Castle-halL" 

The summun'd Palmer came in place ; 

His sable cowl o'erhung his face ; 

In his black mantle was he clad. 

With Peter's keys, in cloth of red. 

On his broad shoulders wrought ; 
The scallop shell his cap did deck ; 
The crucifix around his neck 

"Was from Loretto brought ; 
His sandals were with travel tore. 
Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore ; 
The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Show'd pilgrim from the Holy Land. 

XXVIII. 

When as the Palmer came in hall. 

No lord, nor knight, was there more tall, 

Nor had a statelier step withal. 

Or look'd more high and keen ; 
For no saluting did he wait, 
But strode across the hall of state. 
And fronted Marmion where he sate, 

As he his peer had been. 



/ 



iiut his gtuiit frame was void vritU tnil ; 
His cheek was sunk, slas the while 1 
And when he atniggted at a. smile, 

Ilia eye loolt'd buRgarci vdld : 
Poor wretch 1 the mother that hiui bare, 
If she had been ia preaenca thorn. 
In his wan face, and sun-burn'd hair, 

5he had not known her child. 
Danger, long lEavol, want, or woe. 
Boon change the (crni that beat wo know— 
For deadly fear can time ontgo, 

And blannh at ouce the hair ; 
Hard toil can rooghen roEin and face, 
Aui! want can quench the eja'a bright gracB, 
Nor does old age a wrinfcla tracB 

More dcBply than deapair. 
Happv wham none of theao befall, 
But this [loor Palmer knew tliein all. 

Iioril Klsniiinu theu his boon did nak ; 
The Palmer took on him the taak. 
Go hs would march wiLh morning tide. 
To Scottish court to ba his guide. 
" Rut 1 have solemn rows to pay, 
And may not linger by the may. 

To fair St. Andrews hoanit. 
Within the ocean- cave to pray, 
Where ^od Saint Kule hia holy lay 
From midnight to ilio dawn of day, 

Sung to the billows' sound ; 
Thence to Saint Fillnn's bleaaed well, 

n frenzied dreams d lapel, 
le crazed braia restoca j 



e apriu 
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Saint Mary grant, that cave or spring 
Could back to peace my bosom bring, 
Or bid it throb no more I " 

XXX. 

And now the midnight drauglit of sleep, 
AVhere wine and spices richly steep, 
In massive bowl of silver deep, 

The page presents on knee. 
Lord Marmion drank a fair good rest, 
The Captain pledged his noble guest, 
The cup went through among the rest, 

Who drain'd it merrily ; 
Alono the Palmer pass'd it by, 
Though Selby press'd him courteously. 
This was a sign the feast was o'er ; 
It hush'd the merry wassel roar, 

The minstrels ceased to sound. 
Soon in the castle nought was heard 
But the slow footstep of the guard, 

Pacing his sober round. 

XXXT. 

"With early dawn Lord Marmion rose : 

And first the chapel doors unclose ; 

Then, after morning rites were done 

(A hasty mass from Friar John), 

And knight and squire had broke their fast, 

On rich substantial repast. 

Lord Marmion's bugles blew to horse : 

Then came the stirrup-cup in course : 

Between the Baron and his host 

Ne point of courtesy was lost ; ^ 



Hisli tlianka were by Loril Marmion paid, 
Sotamij L'xcuse the Oaptiitu made. 
Till, filing from iLe gate, hndr-" 
aii»t nohlB train, thatr Lord tf 
Then londly ninE tlie trumpet cull ; 
Thunder'd the canoon from t)ie wjU, 

And shook the Scattiah shore ; 
Atoudi! ths castle eddied i\ovf, 
VolamGa of amoke as irlii 

And hid its turrets Loar ; 
Till they roU"d fortli upon tlie air. 
And met the river breezea there. 
Which gave Bgaic the prospect lair. 



CANTO SECOND. 



The Lreeio wliicli swupt away the Braoko, 

Eoand Norham Castle i-oll'd, 
Wlien all the loud artillery spoke. 
With lightuiug-flaali and thnuder-atroke, 

As Martnton left tlie Hold. 
It eurl'd cot Tweed alone, that breeze, 
For, far upon North nmbriao saaa. 

It freshly blew, and strong. 
Where, from high Whitby's cloisler'd pile, 
Bound to St Guthbert'a Holy Isle, 

It bora a bark along. 
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Upon the ^ale she stoop'd her side, 
And boundied o'er the swelling tide, 

As she were dancing home ; 
The merry seamen laugh'd, to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 

Furrow the green sea-foam. 
Much joy*d they in their honour'd freight, 
For, on the deck, in chair of state, 
The Abbess of Saint Hilda placed. 
With five fair nuns, the galley graced. 



IT. 

'Twas sweet to see these holy maids, 
Like birds escaped to green-wood shades 

Their first flight from the cage. 
How timid, and how curious too. 
For all to them was strange and new. 
And all the common sights they view. 

Their wonderment engage. 
One eyed the shrouds and swelling sail, 

With many a benedicite ; 
One at the rippling surge grew pale. 

And would for terror pray ; 
Then shriek'd, because the sea-dog, nigh, 
His round black head, and sparkling eye, 

Kear'd o'er the foaming spray ; 
And one would still adjust her veil, 
Disordered by the summer gale. 
Perchance lest some more worldly eye 
Her dedicated charms might spy ; 
Perchance, because such action graced 
Her fair-turned arm and slender waist. 
Light was each simple bosom there. 



TIjo Abbeaa wna of noble blood. 
But early took ths veil and hood. 
Era upon life bIiq cast a look, 
Or know the world that ehe foraook. 
>"air too sbe was, and kinii had been 
Aa she waa fair, but ne'er hail seen 
For her a timid lovar sigh, 
ITor knew tha influonca of her eyo. 
Love, to her ear, was bnt a nama 
Comhinod with VHiiity and ahanio ; 
Her hopes, licr (oara, her joja, were all 
Bounded witliin tlie cloister wall : 
The deaillioat ain her mind could reach. 
Was of monaatii! ntle tlie breaoh ; 
Aod her anibition'x hichsBt aim 
To einnlatB Saint HUda'a fume. 
For this she gave her ample dower. 
To raise the oon vent's eastetD tower ; 
For this, with catvinifrare and quaint, 
Slia deck'd the chapel of the Mint, 
And gava tho relic-ahrine of coat, 
With ivory and gema emboss'd. 
The poop her Con vent's bounty blest, 
The pilgrim iu its halls found rrat, 

Black was her garb, her rigid rule 
Beform'd on Benedictine school ; 

Jiar aheei; iras pale, her form was spire [ 

Vigils, and pet;jten«« iiuatove, 
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Had early quenched the li^ht of yonth, 
But gentle was the dame, in sooth ; 
Though, vain of her religious sway, 
She loved to see her maids ohey. 
Yet nothing stern was she in cell, 
And the nuns loved their Abhess well. 
Sad was this voyage to the dame ; 
Summon'd to Lindisfame, she came, 
There, with Saint Cuthbert's Abbot old, 
And Tynemouth's Prioress, to hold 
A chapter of St. Benedict, 
For inquisition stern and strict. 
On two apostates from the faith, 
And, if need were, to doom to death. 

V. 

Nought say I here of Sister Clare, 
Save this, that she was young and fair ; 
As yet, a novice unprofess'd. 
Lovely and gentle, but distressed. 
She was betroth'd to one now dead. 
Or worse, who had dishonour'd fled. 
Her kinsmen bade her give her hand 
To one, who loved her for her land : 
Herself, almost heart-broken now, 
"Was bent to take the vestal vow, 
And shroud within Saint Hilda's gloom 
Her blasted hopes and withered bloom. 

VI. 

She sate upon the galley's prow. 
And seem'd to mark the waves below ; 
Nay, seem'd, so fix'd her look and eye, 
To count them as they glided by. 



Slie aaw them not — 'twas seeming all— 
F&r other tame her thoBghts recall — 
A Eun-scorch'd desert, waate and bare, 
Nor wares, nor breezes, mnrnmr'd tberc ; 
There Baw she, where some careless hand 
O'er a dead corpse had heap'd the sand, 
To hide it till the jackals oomo, 
To tear it from the scanty tomb. — 
Sea what a woeful took was eiven, 
Ab she raised np her eyes to aeaveu I 



Lovely, nod geutle, and diatreaa'd— 

These charms might tame the fiarcoat breast ; 

Harpers hare sun^ and poets told, 

Tiiat ho, in fnry nnnontroll'd, 

The shaggy monarcli of the wood, 

Before a virgin, fair and good, 

Hnth pacified his sarsge mood. 

But passions in the homan ftame 

Ort pnt the lion's rage to ehama : 

And joalonsy, by dark intrigue, 

With sordid aviriCD in league, 

Had practised with their bowl and knife. 

Against the ■noamer'B harmless life. 

This crime was cliarjfed 'gainst those who Iny 

PriHon'd in Cuthbert s islet grey. 



And now the vessel skirts the strand 
Of mountainouB Northumberland ; 
Towaa, towors, and balla, successive rise. 
And catch the quu'b delighted eyes. 
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Monk-Wearmonth soon behind them lay ; 

And Tynemouth's priory and bay ; 

They mark'd, amid her ti ees, the hall 

Of lofty Seaton-Delaval ; 

They saw the Blythe and Wansbeck floods 

Rush to the sea through sounding woods ; 

They pass'd the tower of Widdrington, 

Mother of many a valiant son ; 

At Coquet-isle their beads they tell 

To the good Saint who own'd the cell ; 

Then did the Alne attention claim, 

And Warkworth, proud of Percy's name ; 

And next, they cross'd themselves, to hear 

The whitening breakers sound so near, 

Where, boiling thro' the rocks, they roar 

On Dunstanborongh's cavem'd shore ; 

Thy tower, proud Bamborough, mark'd they there, 

King Ida's castle, huge and square, 

From its tall rock look grimly down, 

And on the swelling ocean frown ; 

Then from the coast they bore away. 

And reach'd the Holy Island's bay. 



IX. 

The tide did now its flood-mark gain, 
And girdled in the Saint's domain : 
For, with the flow and ebb, its style 
Varies from continent to isle ; 
Dry-shod, o'er sands, twice every day, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day, the waves efface 
Of staves and sandall'd feet the trace. 



As to the port the ga,lle; flew, 
Higher snd higher rose to view 
The Custle with its battled walk. 
The ancient Monastery's halls, 
A Eolemn, huge, and dark-rsd pile, 
PUced on the margin of the isle. 

In Saxon atrcngth that Abbey frown'J, 
With masBive arehca broad and rouoJ, 

That rose alternate, row and row. 

On ]jonderou9 colnnina, nhort and low, 
Built ere the art woa known, 

By pointed alale, and shafted stalk. 

The arcades of an alley'd walk 
To eniulute in stone. 
On the deep walls, tba heathen Dana 
Ilnd poar'd his impians rage in vain ; 
And uaedful was sncb strength to these, 
Exiwscd to the tempestaoQS seas, 
Scourged by the winds' eternal swny. 



"Winds, waves, and northern piiatos' hand. 
Not but that portions of ths pile, 
Rebnilii<;d in a later style, 
Show'd where tho spoiler's hand had been ; 
Not bat the waatiits sea-brecie keen 
Had worn the pillara earring quaint. 
And moulder'd in his niche tna salnl, 
And rounded, with coaanming power, 
The pointed angles of each tower ; 
Yet Btil! entire tho Abbey stood. 
Like vsttoiao, worn, but nuanbdoed. 
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XI. 

Soon as they near'd his turrets strong, 
The maidens raised Saint Hilda's song, 
And with the sea-wave and the wind, 
Their voices, sweetly shrill, combined. 

And made harmonious close ; 
Then, answering from the sandy shore, 
Half drown'd amid the breakers* roar. 

According chorus rose : 
Down to the haven of the Isle, 
The monks and nuns in order file, 
From Cuthbert's cloisteis grim ; 
Banner and cross, and relics there. 
To meet St. Hilda's maids, they bare ; 
And, as they caught the sounds on air, 

They echoed back the hymn. 
The islanders, in joyous mood, 
Rush'd emulously through the flood, 

To hale the bark to land ; 
Conspicuous by her veil and hood, 
Signing the cross, the Abbess stood, 
And bless'd them with her hand. 

XII. 

Suppose we now the welcome said, 
Suppose the Convent banquet made : 

All through the holy dome, 
Through cloister, aisle, and gallery, 
Wherever vestal maid might pry, 
Nor risk to meet unhallow'd eye, 

The stranger sisters roam ; 
Till fell the evening damp with dew. 
And the sharp sea-breeze coldly blew, 




For theis, vvea sammer night !a chill. 
Then, haring 9tra;'d &Dd gazed their fi. 

Thay ctoaed arontiil tha fire ; 
And all, in turn, essay'd to paint 
The riral merits of their suiot, 

A theme that ne'er can tire 
A holy maid ; for be it tnonn, 
Thftt their eeint'a Ijononr ia their own- 



Then Whitby's nuns oiulting told. 
How to their liousa three Barons bold 

Most menial service do ; 
While boma blow ont a note ofahame. 
And monks cry " Fye upon yonr name 1 
In wrath, for loss of aylvan game, 

St. Hilda's priest ya alsw.— 
" Thii on Aaeeneion-day, each year, 
While labouring on our harbour- pier, 
Must Herbert, Bruae, and Percy hear. "- 
They told, how in their convent cell 
A Saion princess once did dwell, 

The lovely EdelHad ; 
And hoi*, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone. 

When holy Hilda pray'd. 
Themselves, within their holy bound. 
Their atony folds had oFtea found. 
They told how sea-fowla' pinions fiul 
Aa over Whitby '» towers they sail, 
And sinking down, with flutteringa fain 
Thay do theic homage to the saint. 
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XIV. 

Nor did St. Cuthbert's daughters fail 

To vie with these in holy tale ; 

His body's resting-place, of old, 

How oft their patron changed, they told ; 

How, when the rude Dane burn'd their pile. 

The monks fled forth from Holy Isle ; 

O'er northern mountain, marsh, and moor. 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore. 

Seven years Saint Cuthbert's corpse they bore. 

They rested them in fair Melrose ; 
But though, alive, he loved it well, 

Not there his relics might repose ; 
For, wondrous tale to tell ! 

In his stone coffin forth he rides, 

A ponderous bark for river tides, 

Yet light as gossamer it glides. 
Downward to Tilmonth cell. 
Nor long was his abiding there. 
For southward did the saint repair ; 
Chester-le-Street and Rippon saw 
His holy corpse, ere Wardilaw 

Hail'd him with joy and fear ; 
And, after many wanderings past, 
He chose his lordly seat at last, 
Where his cathedral, huge and vast. 

Looks down upon the Wear : 
There, deep in Durham's Gothic shades 
His relics are in secret laid ; 

But none may know the place, 
' Save of his holiest servants three, 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy, 

Who share that wondrous grace. 

0-0 



Wlio rony his lairnclBs iloclare 1 

Even Scot!atid*B dsiintliisa king, and hpir 

(Although with tllem they Utl 
Galwegiatia. nild bb oaean'a gale, 
And Lodon'a knightn, all nhcathed in mail 
And the bold meu of Teviotdale), 

Before Ilia standard fiod. 
'Twas he, to viDdieate hia reign. 
Edged Alfred's falchion on tha Dane, 
And tnrn'd the Conqnerar hack again, 
When, with his Norman bowyer band, 
Ha came to waste Northumberland, 



Bnt fain Saint Hilda's nnns wonh! \fitTn 
If, on a rock by Lindisfarne, 
Saint Gnthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The spa-bom beads that bear bii tiame i 
Ruch tales had Whitbv'a fiahera told, 
And said the^ might his shape behold, 

And hear his anvil sniind ; 
A deaclan'd clang— a huge dim form, 
Span hut, and heard, when gathering storm 

And night were cloaine round. 
But this, nf Ule of idle t^me, 
Tiie nuns of Lindisfamo disclaim. 



L 
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Where, in a secret aisle beneath, 
Council was held of life and death. 

It was more dark and lone, that vault, 
Than the worst dungeon cell : 

Old Colwulf built it, for his fault, 
In penitence to dwell, 
"When he, for cowl and beads, laid down 
The Saxon battle-axe and crown. 
This den, which, chilling every sense 

Of feeling, hearing, sight. 
Was call'd the Vault of Penitence, 

Excluding air and light, 
Was, by the prelate Sexhelm, made 
A place of burial for such dead. 
As, having died in mortal sin. 
Might not be laid the church within. 
*Twas now a place of punishment ; 
Whence if so loud a shriek were sent. 

As reach'd the upper air. 
The hearers bless'd themselves, and said, 
The spirits of the sinful dead 

Bemoan'd their torments there. 

XVIII. 

But though, in the monastic pile. 
Did of this penitential aisle 

Some vague tradition go, 
Few only,. save the Abbot, knew 
Where the place lay ; and still more few 
Were those who had from him the clew 

To that dread vault to go. 
Victim and executioner 
Were blindfold when transported there. 
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In loir dark roaudB ths ftrchei bung, 
From the rods rock the aide-Tails ipruTig ; 
The grave-gtonsB, rndely sculptored o'er, 
Half sunk in earth, hy time half wore, 
Were all the pavement or the floor ; 
The mildew-dropa fell one by one, 
iffith tiDkling plaah, upon the stone. 
A cresBet, in an iron chain, 
Wliicb lerved to light this drear domain, 
'With damp and. darkneas seem'd to atrive, 
As if it scarce might keep alive ; 
And yet it dimly aened to show 
The awful conclave met below. 



There, met to doom in secrecy, 

Were placed the heads of conrenta Ihrse i 

AM serrante of St Benedict, 

The statutes of whose order strict 

Ud iron Ubie lay ; 
In lone black dreaa, on aeata of atone, 
Bebind were theas three judgei shoun 

By the pale cresset's tsy : 
The Abbess of St. Hilda's, there, 
Rat for B ajiace with visage bare. 
Until, to bide her bosom s swell. 
And tear-drops that for pity fell. 

She closely drew her veil : 
Yon .shrouded figure, aa I guess, 
lif her proud mien and flowing dress, 
Ifl ^^emonth'i bangbty Prioma, 

And she with awe look* pale : 
And he, that Andent Han, whose aicht 
£a3 iorig been qnench'd by age's nigbt. 
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Upon whose wrinkled brow alone, 
Nor ruth, nor mercy's trace, is shown. 

Whose look is hard and stern — 
Saint Cuthbert's Abbot is his style ; 
For sanctity call'd, through the isle, 

The Saint of Lindisfarne. 

XX. 

Before them stood a guilty pair ; 
But, though an equal fate they share, 
Yet one alone deserves our care. 
Her sex a page's dress belied ; 
The cloak and doublet, loosely tied, 
Obscured her charms, but could not hide. 

Her cap down o'er her face she drew ; 
And, on her doublet breast. 

She tried to hide the badge of blue. 
Lord Marmion's falcon crest. 
But, at the Prioress' command, 
A Monk undid the silver band 

That tied her tresses fair, 
And raised the bonnet from her head, 
And down her splendid form they spread. 

In ringlets ricn and rare. 
Constance de Beverley they know, 
Sister profess'd of Fontevraud, 
Whom the church number'd with the dead, 
For broken vows, and convent iied. 

XXI. 

When thus her face was given to view 
(Although so pallid was her hue, 
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It did a eliastlj' caatrast bear 
Td thoan bright tinglatB glisterinR fair), 
Her loDk compoacd, and steady eye, 
Bespoke B match less consUucy ; 
And there efae etood so calm and pale. 
That, bnt her breatbiug did not fail, 
And motion slight of eye and head, 
AnJ of her bosom, wacninted 
That ucither sunao nor pulae sbo lacks, 
Yoa might have thonght a form of wax. 
Wrought to the very life, was there ; 
So still slie wua, so pale, ao i£\i. 



Kft uomrads was a aordid soul, 

Such Bs does luuidsr for a meed ; 
Who, bat of fear, Icnuws no control. 
Becsuae his coiisi'ieuce, aaar'd uid foul, 

Feela uot the import of his deod \ 
Ouu, whose brute-feeling ne'er aapircs 
Beyond hia own more brute dosirea. 
Such tools the Tempter ever needs. 
To do the savagsat of deeda ; 
For them no visioneJ terrors dauut. 
Their nights no fancied spectres haunt, 
One fear with them, of all most base, 
I'hc fear of diiath— alone finds plai:e. 
This wretch was clad in frock and cowl, 
And shamed not loud to moan anil houl, 
His body on the flooT to dash. 
And crouch, like boond beneath the laaU; 
'While bis mule partoer, alaniHiig Dear, 
W&ited her douui without a tear. 
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XXJIL 

Yet well the luMem wretch might thritkf 
Well might her pdepwi terror ipeak I 
For there were teen in that dark waJ], 
Two niches, narrow, de^^ and tall ; — 
Who enters at such grUlj door, 
Shall ne'er, I ween, find exit more. 
In each a slender meal wm bi/J, 
Of roots, and water, and of bread ; 
By each, in heaedieiiu^ drtm. 
Two haggard mtmk» lAotA m^AU/ukm ; 
Who, holding high a ^Atuiitm UnnUf 
Show'd the grim ifatntrt» m tbe poreh ; 
Reflecting hack the smf>k jr Immo. 
The dark-red walls and ai^lMS 0it:*m, 
Hewn stones and etmumt mtpnt disffls/d, 
And hoilding tools in tfr*Uf lai/t 

xxtr. 

These execntioDerf WM^e eh/;*^^ 
As men who were with UiHuVUui U/t^^ 
And with de^U and enry fir^^ 
Into the cloister had r#tlr«d ; 
Or who, in iUntpt^nUt AtmH ^^juftf^, 
Birortf, hy Att^y pwMfA, Uf ^flu^Af 

Of some fool ^^Htm i^m tAti\H ; 
For, as th« ifimn^H *A h^ wiH, 
Bneh ttufo the f^ntnU mW'rUA n/Ut^, 
As either Wd in d«l/^iy SW, 
Or thought m^yre gifi«e t^ m^a, 
If, in her canse^ tfMy wf^rU4 4^/Ptf 
Feelittgf their Mtn/e sir/rre t4r <v#^^ 
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Anil now that blind old Abbot rosa, 

To speak tbe Chapter's doom, 
Oq those the wall waa to enclaae, 

Alive, within the tomb, 
13ut atopp'd, because that woeful Maid, 
Outliering her powers, to apeak aasay'd. 
Tvlce sliB esea}''d, and twtiie in Tain ; 
Her Buconta might no utterance gain i 
Nought but imperfect juiuinura Blip 
From her eonvulsad and qnircring lip ; 
'Twixt each attempt all was bo still, 
You ssem'd to hear a distant rill — 

'TwBs ocean's ewelU and falla ; 
For though this vanlt of sia aod fear 
WiL9 to lbs Eoouding aurga bo near, 
A l<;mpFst there you scarce cuuld hear. 
So massive were the walls, 



At length, au effort seut apart 
Tbe blood that curdled to tier beu-t, 

Aud light came to her eye, 
And colour dswn'd npao her check, 
A beetle and b flutter d Btreak, 
Like that left on tbs Cheviot peak 

Uy Autunm's stormy sky ; 
Auii nhen her silence broke at length, 
Still as she spoke she giitber'd streii<;tli, 

,-ludnmi'd hetHcll'to bear. 
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It was a fearful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy, 
In form so soft and fair. 

XXVII. 

**I speak not to implore your grace ; 
Well know I, for one minute's space 

Successless might I sue : 
Nor do I speak your prayers to gain ; 
For if a death of lingering pain, 
To cleanse my sins, be penance vain, 

Vain are your masses too. — 
I listen'd to a traitor's tale, 
I left the convent and the veil ; 
For three long years I bow'd my pride, 
A horse-boy in his train to ride ; 
And well my folly's meed he gave, 
Who forfeited, to be his slave, 
All here, and all beyond the grave. — 
He saw young Clara's face more fair, 
He knew her of broad lands the heir, 
Forgot his vows, his faith forswore. 
And Constance was beloved no more. — 

'Tis an old tale, and often told ; 
But did my fate and wish agree, 

Ne'er had been read, in story old. 

Of maiden true betray'd for gold. 
That loved, or was avenged, like me t 

XXVIII. 

*' The King approved his favourite's aim ; 
In vain a rival barr'd his claim, 
Whoi<ti fate with Clare's was plight, 



For be attaints that riTal's fame 
With treflson's charge — and on thay ae 
■ ■'■ ■ :o fight. 



Thei. 






intbB 






Thflir prayers are pray d, 
Theic lances in tbe rest are laid, 
Thsy meet in mortal shock ; 
And, Imrk I tbo throng, with thundering cry, 
Shout > Murmion, Marmion I to the eky, 

Da Wilton to tha block I ' 
Sav ye, who preach Hoaveu shall decide 
'n the lists two i;liBnipions ride. 



laHea 



'a justice here I 



When, loyal in hia love and faitli, 
Wilton Fouud overthrow or death. 

Beneath a traitor's spear ! 
How false the charce, how true he fell, 
Thia guilty packet beat can tell." — 
Then drew a packet from her breast, 
Pausad, gather'd VOiCE, and apoke the re 



"Still was falsa Marmion'a bridal staid; 
To Whitby's convent fled the maid, 

The bated match to sbnn, 
' Ho ! ahifte she thos t ' King Henry cried, 
' Sir AlarmioD, she shall be tbv bride, 

IfsbawereswortianuD.' 
One way remain'd — the Kind's command 
Seut Marmion to the Scoltiah land; 

Far Cla ra and lot me i 
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This caitifif monk, for gold, did swear, 
He would to Whitby's shrine repair, 
And, by his drugs, my rival fair 

A saint in heaven should be; 
But ill the dastard kept his oath. 
Whose cowardice has uudoue us both. 

XXX. 

•• And now my tongue the secret tells, 
Not that remorse my bosom swells. 
But to assure my soul that none 
Shall ever wed with Marraion. 
Had fortune my last hope betray'd, 
This packet, to the King convey'd, 
Had given him to the headsman's stroke. 
Although my heart that instant broke. — 
Now, men of death, work forth your will. 
For I can suffer, and be still ; 
And come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Death who comes at last. 

XXXI. 

* * Yet dread me, from my living tomb. 

Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome ! 

If Marmion's late remorse should wake 

Full soon such vengeance will he take. 

That you shall wish the fiery Dane 

Had rather been your guest again. 

Behind, a darker hour ascends ! 

The altars quake, the crosier beads, 

The ire of a despotic King 

Rides forth upon destruction's wing ; 

Then shall these vaults, so strong and deep, 

Burst open to the sea-wind's sweeig \ 



L 



Some traveller tUsB ahall find my bonus 
Whitening amid disjointed stones, 
And, ignorant oF priests' cruelty, 
Klarvel »ach relics linre sliuuld be." 



Fii'd WM her look, and atom ber air i 
Hack from her sliouldera Btream'd her h. 
Tlie bcks, that wont her brow to shade, 
Stared np erectly from her head ; 
Her figure saem'd to rise more high ; 
Her voice, despair's wild energy 
Had given a totte of prophecy, 
AppalL'd the astonisb'd conclave sate ; 
With Htnpid eyes, the man of fate 
Gazed on the light inspired form, 
And listen'd for the avengine storm ; 
The indues felt tbe victim's dread ; 
No band was moved, no word was said, 
Till thns the Abbot's doom was ^ven, 
Baising his sightless balls to licaven -.-^ 
" Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 
Sinful brother, part to peace ! " 
Froni that dire dungeon, place of dooiu. 
Of execution too, and tomb, 

Faced forth the jndgBa Uiree ; 
Sorrow it wets, and shame, to tell 
'I'he bntchsr-work that there befell, 
When they had glided from the cell 

Of fiiu and misery. 
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But, ere they breathed the fresher air, 
They heard the shriekings of despair, 

And many a stifled groan : 
With speed their upward way they take 
(Such speed as age and fear can make). 
And cross'd themselves for terror's sake 

As hurrying, tottering on : 
Even in the vesper's heavenly tone 
They seem'd to hear a dying groan, 
And bade the passing knell to toll 
For welfare of a parting soul. 
Slow o'er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 
To Warkworth cell the echoes roU'd, 
His beads the wakeful hermit told. 
The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 
But slept ere half a prater he said ; 
So far was heard the mighty knell. 
The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 
Spread his broad nostril to the wind. 
Listened before, aside, behind, 
Then conch'd him down beside the hind. 
And quaked among the mountain fern. 
To hear that sound so dull and stem. 



CANTO THIRD. 

THE HOSTEL, OR INN. 
I. 

The livelong day Lord Marmion rode : 
The mountain path the Palmer show'd, 



They might nnt cliooso the IoitIstiiI road, 
For the Merse forajers vera abrond, 
Wha, lirflJ with hate anii thirat of prey, 
Had Btarcely fail'ii to bar their way. 
Oft on the traniiiling band, frnm crown 
Of aome tall olilt, the deor look'd doivn ; 



SpinnR from the gorse the timid roo, 
Nor WBited for the bendinR bow ; 
And when the atocy path hegoD, 
lij' H-hich the naked peak Ihcy wan, 
Up flew the anowy ptBnnij;an. 
The noon had long beon pass'd hefoTe 
Tliny gain'd the height of h 



Old Gifford's towers and hnmlet lay. 




ralla them to tho tower, 
To s]ieiid tha hospitable hour. 
To Scotland'a camp the Lord wis gone ; 
His caiitioiia dame, in bower alone. 
Dreaded her cn<itle to nncloae, 
Ko Inte, to nnknown friends or fbes. 
On throngh the hamlet aa they paced, 
llofore a porch, wboso front waa grocwl 
Witli bneh Bnd flagon trimly placed, 
Lord JUoruiioD drew his r^o : 



Tlie village inn seem'd large, though rnde ; 
Its cheerful fire and hearty food 

Might well relieve his train. 
Down from their seats the horsemen sprung, 
With jingling spurs the court-yard rung ; 
They bind the horses to the stall, 
For forage, food, and firing call. 
And various clamour fills the kail : 
Weighing the labour with the;cost, 
Toils everywhere the bustling host. 

III. 

Soon, by the chimney's merry blaze. 
Through the rude hostel might you gaze, 
Might see, where in dark nook aloof, 
The rafters of the sooty roof 

Bore wealth of winter cheer : 
Of sea-fowl dried, and solands store, 
And gammons of the tusky boar, 

And savoury haunch of deer. 
The chimney arch projected wide ; 
Above, around it, and beside, 

Were tools for housewife's hand ; 
Nor wanted, in that martial day. 
The implements of Scottish fray, 

The buckler, lance, and brand. 
Beneath its shade, the place of state. 
On oaken settle Marmion sate, 
And view'd around the blazing hearth 
His followers mix in noisy mirth ; 
Whom with brown ale, in jolly tide. 
From ancient vessels ranged aside, 
Full actively their host supplied. 



Theirs u-ss the glee of intrtiBl breut, 
And luDghtar theira at little jeat ; 
And oft Lord Marmion Jeign'd to aid, 
And luingte in the niirth thej made ; 
For thoQgh, with men of high degree, 
The prondest of the proud WS3 he, 
Yet, train'd in cimpa, he knew the art 
To win the soldier's hardf heart: 
Tha; lore a captain to obej, 
lioiaterooa aa March, yet fresh aa May ; 
With open hand, and brow aa free, 
Jjorer of wine and miaitrelsy ; 
»« the first to scale a tower, 

a ladVa bower : — 



lieatiDg tipon hia pilgrim atnfF, 

Eight opposite the Palmer atood ; 
His thin <hrk riaage seen but half, 

Half hidden bj his hood. 
Still fixed on MarmioQ was his look, 
Whioh be, who ill anch gaza could brook, 

Strove by a frown to quell ; 
Bnt not for that, though more than once 
Full met their stem encountering glance, 

The Palmer's riaage fell, 
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For still as squire and archer stared 
On that dark face and matted beard, 

Their glee and came declined. 
All gazed at lengni in silence drear, 
Unhroke, save when in comrade's ear 
Some yeoman, wondering in his fear, 

Thus whisper'd forth his mind : — 
*' Saint Mary ! saw*8t thou e'er such sight ? 
How pale his cheek, his eye how bright. 
Whene'er the firebrand's fickle light 

Glances beneath his cowl i 
Full on our Lord he sets his eye ; 
For his best palfrey, would not I 

Endure that sullen scowl. " 



VII. 

But Marmion, as to chase the awe 

Which thus had qnell'd their hearts, who saw 

The ever-varying fire-light show 

That figure stern and face of woe, 

Now call'd upon a squire : — 
" Fitz-Eustace, know'st thou not some lay, 
To speed the lingering night away ? 

We slumber by the fire." — 

VIII. 

" So please you," thus the youth rejoin'd, 
** Our choicest minstrel's left behind. 
Ill may we hope to please your ear, 
Aecnstom'd Constant's strains to hear. 
The harp full deftly can he strike, 
And wake the lover's lute alike ; 

P-P 



To d«ar Siitit ValentiuB, no thmah 
Slnga livelier from a spriiig-tidB busli, 
No nightiagalo lier lova-lorn tuno 
More Bwestly warbloa to Hie moon. 
WoB to the caaae, whate'ot it lie, 
DetaioB from xtn tiia melody. 
Lavisli'd on rocks, on billom stern, 
Or dnller monks of lindisfania. 
Now must I Tentare, aa I maf, 
To BiDg his faronKte roundelay." 



A Hollow voice Titz-EnstaoB had, 
The sir be chose was nitd and esil ; 
Sach bave I heard, in Scottish land, 
Rise from tlic buay harvest band. 
When falls before the monntainoer, 
On Lowland plains, the ripon'd ear. 
Now one ahrill voice the notes prolong, 
Sov a wild cborua swells the aong : 
Oft have 1 liston'd and stood still, 
At it came aoftcn'd np the hill, 
And deem'd it the lament nf men 
Who langnish'd for their native glan ; 
And thought how sad would bo such sonnd 
On Suaquehana'a sniunpy granod, 
Kentucky 'a wood.enoumher'd brake, 
Or wild Ontario's boundless lake, 
Where heart-siok exiles, in tbe strain, 
Rcnall'd fair Scotland's hills again 1 
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BONO. 

Where shall the lover rest, 

Whom the fates sever 
From his true maiden's breast, 

Parted for ever ! 
Where, through groves deep and high, 

Sounds the far oillow. 
Where early violets die, 

Under the willow. 

OHORT78. 

Eleu lorOf etc. Soft shall be his pillow. 

There, through the summer day, 

Cool streams are laving ; 
There, while the tempests sway. 

Scarce are boughs waving ; 
There, thy rest shalt thou take. 

Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake. 

Never, never ! 

0H0RT7S. 

Elcu loro, etc. Never, O never ! 

XI. 

Where shall the traitor rest. 

He, the deceiver, 
Who could win maiden's breast, 

Ruin, and leave her t 



1 

1 


1 


1 


^h^ 
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In the lost battle, ^H 
Borne down bj the fljInK ^^H 

Where mingles war's rattle ^^H 
With groans of the dying, ^^H 

EUu loTo, eta There shall he bo lying. 

Her wing sball the eagle Bap _^H 
O'er the falae-hesrted ; ^H 

HU warn blood the wolf shall lap, ^H 
Ere life U parted. ^H 

Bj his erave ever, ^^H 

niBSsing shall baUow it- ^^M 

Never, never ^^^H 

mfii !OTO, etc. Never, n«ver ) ^^H 

It ceased, the nio1aiii:1io1y sonnd ; ^^^| 
And silence sank oa all nrouiid. ^^H 
The sir was sad : but sadder still ^^H 

It fell 01 Marmion's ear, ^^M 
And plain'd aa if disgrace and HI. ^^H 

And shameful death, were near. ^^^H 
He drew his mantle past his face, ^^^H 

Between it and the band, ^^^M 
And rested with his head a space. ^^^H 

His thoughts r lean not ; bnt 1 »een,^^^H 
That, could their import have been "*^^^^| 


■ 


I^^^H ^^^H 
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The meanest groom in all the hall, 
That e'er tied coarser to a stall, 
Would scarce have wish'd to be their prey, 
For Lutterward and Fontenaye, 



XIII. 

High minds, of native pride and force. 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse ! 
Fear, for their scourge, mean villains have, 
Thou art the torturer of the brave ! 
Yet fatal strength they boast to steel 
Their minds to bear the wounds they feel, 
Even while they writhe beneath the smart 
Of civil conflict in the heart. 
For soon Lord Marmion raised his head, 
And, smiling, to Fitz-Eustace said — 
" Is it not strange, that, as ye sung, 
Seem'd in mine ear a death-peal rung. 
Such as in nunneries they toll 
For some departing sister's soul t 

Say, what may this portend ? " 
Then first the Palmer silence broke 
(The livelong day he had not spoke), 

" The death of a dear friend." 

XIV. 

Marmion, whose steady heart and eye 
Ne'er chansed in wont eztremitv ; 
Marmion mote soul could scantly brook, 
Even from his King, a haughty look ; 
Whose accent of command controlled, 
In camps, the boldest of the bold — 



Tboaght. look, and nttcrance fail'd him now, 
FaU'a wag bis gknce, ftud fluah'd his biov ; 

For either in the tone, 
Oi Bomethins in the Falmet'a look, 
So fiill apon Dis conujieaoe strook, 

That ansoM h» fonnd none. 
Thus oft it bapa, that when within 
They shrink at boubo of secrot sin, 

A. feather daucta the brave ; 
A fool's wild speech confounds the wise, 
And proQdest princea veil thair eyes 

Before theii meancBt slare. 



Wall raisht he falter I— By his aid 
Was Oonstance Beverley betray' d. 
Not that he an^nT'd of the doom 
Wbich on the living closed the tomb : 
But, tired to hear the deaporata maid 
Tbiaaten by tUTUi, beseecb, upbraid ; 
And wroth, because, in wild cleepair, 
9be practised on the life of Glare ; 
Its fugitive the Church he gave, 
ThouKh not a victim, but a slavB ; 
And deeiu'd restFaiot in convent strange 
Would hide ber wrongs, and her revenge. 
Himsslf, proud Henry's favoorite peer, 
Held BoioiBh tbundera idle fear, 
Secare bia pardon he might hold. 
For some alight mulct of pauance-gold. 
Thus judging, he ^ave secret waj, 
Wlua tba aCm pnesta surprised their pi«7. 
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His train but deem'd the favourite page 
Was left behind, to spare his a^e ; 
Or other if they deem'd, none dared 
To matter what he thought and heard : 
Woe to tlie vassal who durst pry 
Into Lord Marmion's privacy ! 



XVI, 

His conscience slept — he deem'd her well, 
And safe secured in distant cell ; 
But, waken'd by her favourite lay, 
And that strange Palmer's boding say, 
That fell so ommous and drear. 
Full on the object of his fear, 
To aid remorse's venom'd throes. 
Dark tales of convent-vengeance rose : 
And Constance, late betray'd and scorn'd. 
All lovely on his soul return'd ; 
Lovely as when, at treacherous call. 
She left her convent's peaceful wall, 
Crimson'd with shame, with terror mute. 
Dreading alike escape, pursuit. 
Till love, victorious o'er alarms. 
Hid fears and blushes in his arms. 



XVIL 

" Alas 1 " he thought, " how changed that mien 1 

How changed these timid looks have been. 

Since years of guilt, and of disguise, 

Have steel'd her brow, and arm'd her eyes 1 

No more of virgin terror speaks 

The blood that mantles in her cheeks ; 



Fierce, and nureinlitittc, are there, 

Freiizy for joy, for grief dea|uur ; 

And I the cauae— for whom were giv 

Her peace on earth, her hopes !□ heaven t- 

Wou'd," thanght he, aa the picture giowa, J 

■■ I on its stalk had left the roae ! " 

Oh, whj shonld man's success reaoTa 

The very charma that wake his lore I 

Her conrent's peaceful solitude 

Is now a prison harsh and rude, 

And, pent within ttie narrow cell, 

Haw will h«r spirit chafe and iiwell I 

How brook the stern monastic laws J 

The penance how — and 1 the cause I 

Vigil and scourge — perchance even worse 

And twice he rose to cry, "To horse 1 "— 

And twice his SoveraigD's mandate eauiu, 

Like damp upon a kindling Hbiub ; 

■ ' ■ ■ » he thought, ' ' Gave I not cliargo 



While thus in Marmiua's bosom stiove 
ItepectaDoe and reviving love, 
Like wliitlwiods, whose contending sway I 
I've seen Loch Vennachar obey, 
Theic Host the Palmer's speech had haan^ 
And, talkative, took up the word : 
■' Ay, reverend Pilgrim, you, who stray 
From Scotland's simple tnnd angy. 
To visit realms afar, 
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Full often learn the art to know 
Of future weal, or future woe, 
By word, or si^n, or star : 
Yet mi^ht a kni^t his fortune hear, 
If, knight-like, he despises fear, 
Not far from hence — if fatiiers old 
Aright our hamlet legend told." — 
These hroken words the menials move 
(For marvels still the vulgar love), 
And, Marmion giving license cold, 
His tale the host thus gladly told :— 

XIX. 

THE host's tale. 

" A Clerk could tell what years had flown 

Since Alexander fill'd our throne 

(Third monarch of that warlike name), 

And eke the time when here he came 

To seek Sir Hugo, then our lord : 

A braver never drew a sword ; 

A wiser never, at the hour 

Of midnight, spoke the word of power : 

The same, whom ancient records call 

The founder of the Goblin-HalL 

I would. Sir Knight, your longer stay 

Gave you that cavern to survey. 

Of lofty roof, and ample size, 

Beneath the castle deep it lies : 

To hew the living rock profound, 

The floor to pave, the arch to round. 

There never toil'd a mortal arm. 

It all was wrought by word and charm ; 



X 



And I have lisard mj grandsire aay, 
TbBt the wild clatoour and sffray 
Of those diead actiasng of liell, 
Who labonr'd under Hago'a spsll, 
SoBodfid as loud as ocean's war, 
Among tbe caverns of Dnnbar. 

" The EiDg Lord Gifford'a castle sought, 
Deep labouring with uncertain thought ; 
Even then he muster' d all his host, 
To meet Dpon the western coast ; 
For Norse and Danish gallajs plied 
Their oara within the frith of Glydo, 
Thaie floated Haco's banner trim, 
Above Korweyao warriors grim, 
Savage of heart, and large of limb ; 
Tbreateuing both continent and isle, 
Bute, Arran, Cnnninghama, and Kyle. 
Lord Gifibid, deep beaeath the ground, 
Heard Aloiander a bugle sound, 
And tarried not his garb to change, 
Rut, in bis wizard habit strange, 
Came foitb — a quaint and feaiful si^ht ; 
Hia mantle lined with foi-ekiaa white ; 
Hb high and wrinkled forebead bore 
A pointed cap, sneb aa of yore 
Clerks say that Pharaoh's Magi wore : 
His shoes were mar^'d with cross and epall, 
Upon his breast a pentacle ; 
Hia 2one, of virgin parchment tbiu, 
Or, ae some tell, of dead man'a skio, 
Bora many a planetary sign, 
Oombiut, and retrograde, and trine J 
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And in his hand he held prepared 
A naked sword without a guard. 

zxi. 

*' Dire dealings with the fiendish race 
Had mark'd strange lines upon his face ; 
Vigil and fast had worn him grim, 
.His eyesight dazzled seem*d and dlmi 
As one unused to upper day ; 
Even his own menialis with dismay 
Beheld, Sir Enighl^ the grisly Sire, 
In his unwontea wild attire ; 
Unwonted, for traditions run, 
He seldom thus beheld the sun. — 
* I know,' he said — ^his voice was hoarse. 
And broken seem*d its hollow force — 
' I know the cause, although untold, 
Why the King seeks his vassal's hoM : 
Vainly from me my liege would know 
His ungdom's future weal or woe ; 
But yet, if strong his arm and heart, 
His courage may do more than art. 

zzu. 

" 'Of middle air the demons proud, 
Who ride upon the racking cloud. 
Can read, in fix'd or wandering star, 
The issue of events afar ; 
But still their sullen aid withhold. 
Save when by mightier force controlled. 
Such late I summoned to my hall ; 
And though so potent was uie calL 
That scarce the deepest nook of hell 
I deem'd a rafuge firom the spell. 



Yet, obstinate in silence still, 

Tlje liaught; demon mocka toy skill. 

But thou — who little know'it thy might, 

As bora upon that bleased night 

Wben jsiming graves, and dying gvoaii, 

Proclaim'd hofl's empire ovortbrown — 

Svitb untaught valour shalt compel 

Response den ted-to magic spelL' 

'Grameroy,' quoth out Monarch free, 

' Place him bnt front to Itont with me, 

Aud, by this good and bononi'd brand, 

The gift of CtBur-de- Lion's hand, 

Soothly 1 swear, that, tide what tide. 

The demon shall a bulFet bide' — 

His boariug bold the wizard viaw'd, 

And thus, well pleased, hia speech renew'd : — 

' There spoke tbo blood of Malcolm !— nark ; 

Forth pacing hence, at midnight dark, 

The rampart seek, whose circling crown 

Crests the ascent of youder down : 

A southern entrtnce shnlt thou dad ; 

There halt, and there thy bugle wind. 

And trust thine elfin foe to sse, 

In gniae of thy worst enemy i 

Couch then thy lance, and spur thy sti'td — 

Upon him 1 and Saint George to spi'ed I 

H he go down, tboa soon ahalt know 

Whate'ec these airy sprites can show j — 

If thy heart fail tbee in the strile, 

I am DO warrant for thy life.' 
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To that old camp's deserted ronnd : 

Sir Enighti yon well might mark the monsd, 

Left hand the town — the Pictish race, 

The trench, long since, in Uood did trace ; 

The moor around is hrown and hare, 

The space within is green and fair. 

The spot our villa^ children know, 

For there the earliest wild-flowers grow ; 

But woe hetide the wandering wight 

That treads its circle in the night 1 

The hreadth across, a howshot clear, 

Gives ample space for full career : 

Opposed to the four points of heaven, 

By four deep gaps are entrance given. 

The southernmost our Monarch past, 

Halted, and blew a gallant blast ; 

And on the north, within the ring, 

Appear'd the form of England's King, 

Who then, a thousand leagues afar. 

In Palestine \^aged holj' war : 

Yet arms like England's did he wield, 

Alike the leopards in the shield, 

Alike his Syrian courser's frame, 

The rider's length of limb the same : 

Long afterwards did Scotland know, 

Fell Edward was her deadliest foe. 

XXIV. 

*' The vision made our Monarch start. 
But soon he mann'd his noble heart. 
And in the first career they ran, 
The Elfin Knight fell, horse and man ; 
Yet did a splinter of his lance 
Through Alexander's visor glance. 



And ruod ttie akin — a pony vound. 
The EinR, lisht lea^mg to tha groand, 
With nated blade bia phantom foe 
CompeU'd the ftitnw war to show. 
Of WgB he MW the glorioni plain, 
Where still gigftntic bones remaia, 

Memori&l of the DftniBh mi ; 
Himaelf hs saw, araid the Geld, ' 

On hieh hia biandish'd war-aie wield, 

And Btrike proud Baco from his car. 
While all around the shadowy Kings 
Deomsrk'a germ ravens cowerd their wings. 
'Tia said, that, in that awfol night, 
Bemotei viaiona met hia eight, 
FoTeshowing future conqnests far, 
When onr sons' sons wags northern war i 
A royal city, tower and apirs, 
Bfiddon'd the midnight sky with fire, 
And Bhonting crews liar na»y bore, 
Triumphant, to the victer shore. 
Sach sipis may learned clerka explain, 
They pass t!iD wit of simple swaia. 



"Thsjoyftil King tnmed homeaKain, 
Headed his host, and qnell'd the Dane ; 
But yearly, when retam'd the night 
Of his atrango combat with the sprite, 

His wound must bleod and smart ; 
Lord Giffard then would gibing say, 
' Bold as ye were, my liege, ye pay 

The penance of jonr start. 
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Long since, beneath Dunfermline's nave, 
King Alexander fills his grave, 

Our Lady give him rest 1 
Yet still the Knightly spear and shield 
The Elfin Warrior doth wield, 

Upon the brown hill's breast ; 
And many a knij^ht hath proved his chance, 
In the charm'd rme to break a lance, 

But all have fouuy sped ; 
Save two, as legends tell, and they 
Were Wallace wicht, and Gilbert Hay. — 

Gentles, my tale is said." 

XXVI. 

The quaighs were deep, the liquor strong, 
And on the tale the yeoman-throng 
Had made a comment sage and long. 

Bat Marmion gave a sign : 
And, with their lord, the squires retire 
The rest, aronnd the hostel fire, 

Their drowsy limbs recline : 
For pillow, underneath each head, 
The quiver and the targe were laid. 
Deep slumbering on the hostel floor, 
Oppress'd with toil and ale, they snore ; 
The dying flame, in fitful change, 
Threw on the group its shadows strange. 

xxvii. 

Apart, and nestling in the hay 
Of a waste loft, Fitz-Eustace lay ; 
Scarce, by the pale moonlight, were seen 
The foldings of his mantle green : 



Lightly be dreamt, «a youth will dream, 
01' sport by tbickat or by stream. 
Of liBTCk or hound, of ring or glove, 
Or, lightat yet, of lacty'a love. 
A tuitioua trend liis slumbeT broke, 
And, close beside him, wbon be troke, 
In moonbeam half, and half in gloom. 
Stood a tall form, nith nodding pluma ; 
Bnt, ere his dagger Enstace drew, 
Hia master Harmion's voice he kneir. 



— " Filz-EnatncB 1 rise, I cannot rest j 
Yon churl's wild legend haunts my breaat, 
And graver thougbta have chafed my mood : 
The air ranat cool my feverish blood ; 
And fain would 1 ride forth, to see 
The scene of Elfin chivalry. 
Arise, snd snddle me my steed ; 
And, gentle Eustace, take good heed 
Thou dost not ronsa these drowsy aUvoa 
I would not, that the prating knaves 
Had cause for saying, o'er their ale, 
That I conld credit such a tale." — 
Then softly down the steps they sliii, 
Enstace the Htahle doOT andid. 
And, darkling, Mamiion's steed array'd. 
While, whispering, thus the Baron «aid : — 
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Saint George, who graced my sire's chapelle, 
Down from bis steed of marble fell, 

A weary wigbt forlorn ? 
The flattering cbaplains all agree, 
The champion left his steed to me. 
I would, the omen's truth to show. 
That I could meet this Elfin Foe ! 
Blithe would I battle, for the right 
To ask one question at the sprite : — 
Vain thought 1 for elves, if elves there be. 
An empty race, by fount or sea. 
To dashine waters dance and sing. 
Or round the green oak wheel their ring.' 
Thus speaking, he his steed bestrode, 
And from the hostel slowly rode. 



» 



xzx. 

Fitz-Eustace follow'd him abroad. 
And mark'd him pace the village road. 

And listen'd to his horse's tramp. 
Till, by the lessening sonnd, 

He judged that of the Pictish camp 
Lord Marmion sought the round. 
Wonder it seem'd, in the squire's eyes. 
That one, so wary held, and wise — 
Of whom 'twas said, he scarce received 
For gospel, what the Church believed — 

Should, stirr'd by idie tale, 
Ride forth in silence of the night, 
As hoping half to meet a sprite, 

Array'd in ^ate and mail. 
For little did Fitz-Eustace know, 
That passions, in contending flow, 

Unfix the strongest mind ; 

Q-Q 



Wearied from donbt to donbt to D< 
We welcome fond credulity, 
Gaide confident, tliongh blind. 



Littlo for thia Pitz-Euataca carffd, 
But, patient, waited till lie heard, 
At di9tani:e, prick'd to utmost speed, 
The foot'tramp of a flying ateed, 

Come town 'Ward mshing on ; 
Firat, dead, as if on turf it trode, 
Then, datCeriDK on the villngs road — 
In other pace than foith he yode, 

Betam d Lord Mannion. 
Domi hastily he sprung from Belle, 
And, in Ilia haste, wdl-nigh he fall ; 
To the squire's hand the rein be threw. 
And Bjiolie BO word as he withdrew : 
But yet the moanlifjht did betray, 
The falcon-crest vraa soil'd with day ; 
And plainly might Fil^-Eustace aee, 
By Btaina upon the charger's knes. 
And his left aide, that on the moor 
He hsd not kept hia footing sore. 
Long musing on these wonarouii stgnx. 
At length to rest the squire reclines. 
Broken and short ; for still, between. 
Would dreams of terror interTeue: 
Eustace did ne'er so blithely mark 
The first notes of the morning lark. 




CANTO POURTH. 

THE OAMP. 



Ettstaoe, I said, did blithely mark 
The first notes of the merry lark. 
The lark sang shrill, the cock he crew. 
And loudly Marmion's bugles blew, 
And with their light and lively call 
Brought ^oom and yeoman to the stall. 

Whistling they came, and free of heart, 
But soon their mood was changed ; 

Complaint was heard on every purt, 
Of something disarranged. 
Some clamour'd load for armour lost ; 
Some brawl'd and wrangled with the host ; 
'* By Becket's bones," cried one, " I fear 
That some false Scot has stolen my spear ! 
Young Blount, Lord Marmion's second squire, 
Found his steed wet with sweat and mire ; 
Although the rated horse-boy sware, 
Last night he dress'd him sleek and fair. 
While chafed the impatient squire like thunder, 
Old Hubert shouts, m fear and wonder — 



»i 



It 



Help, gentle Blount 1 help, comrades all 1 
li( " 



Bevis lies dying in his stall ; 
To Marmion who the plight dare tell, 
Of the good steed he loves so well ? " 
Gkiping for fear and ruth, they saw 
The charger panting on his straw ; 
Till one, who would seem wisest, cried — 
*' What else but evil could betide, 
With that cursed Palmer for our guide t 



L. 



Bs«D lantern -led 



rough I 
by?ri« 



Fitz-E\istace, who tlic canae bat gaei^S, 

Nor wholly underatood, 
His CTiiamdfls' clamotona plaints smppreu'd ; 

He knew Lord Marmion'e mood. 
Jlim, ere be isBueil forth, ke Eoiij;ht, 
And found deep plunged in gloomy thoughti 

And did his tale diaplay 
Simply, as if he knew of nought 
To canae such disarray. 
Lord Mannion giiTe attaction cold, 
Nor marroIVd at the wondetB told — 
I'asa'd them u accidenta of conrse, 
And bade hia clariona sound to horse. 



Young HEDiy Blount, meanwhile, the cost 
Had reckon'd with their Scottish host i 
And, as the charge he cost aad paid, 
" III thou deserv at thy hire," he said; 
' ' Dost aee, thou knave, dot horse's plight t 
Pairiea have ridden him all the night. 

And left him io a foam I 
I trnst ihat soon a conjuring band, 
With English croaa and blazing brand. 
Shall drive thn devil a from this land. 

To their infernal home: 
For in this haunted den, 1 trow, 
Alt night they trample to and ho." 
The laughing host look'd on the hire — 
" Grawercj, gentle louthern aqaire. 
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And if thon comest among the rest, 
With Scottish broadsword to be blest, 
Sharp be the brand, and sure the blow. 
And short the ^ang to undergo." 
Here stay'd their talk — for !^&rmlon 
Gave now the signal to set on. 
The Palmer showing forth the way, 
They journey'd all the morning day. 

IV. 

The greensward way was smooth and good. 

Through Humbie's and through Saltoun's wood ; 

A forest glade, which, varying still, 

Here gave a view of dale and hill. 

There narrower closed, till, overhead, 

A vaulted screen the branches made. 

" A pleasant path," Fitz-Eustace said ; 

" Such as where errant-knights might see 

Adventures of high chivalry ; 

Might meet some damsel flying fast, 

With hair unbound and looks aghast ; 

And smooth and level course were here, 

In her defence to break a spear. 

Here, too, are twilight nooks and dells ; 

And oft, in such, the story tells, 

The damsel kind, from danger freed, 

Did grateful pay her champion's meed." 

He spoke to cheer Lord Marmion's mind : 

Perchaiice to show his lore design'd ; 

For Eustace much had pored 
Upon a huge romantic tome, 
lu the hall- window of his home, 
Imprinted at the antique dome 

Of Caxton, or De Worde. 



Were hoard to echo far ; 
Kau\i ready atelier grasped hiu 1jow, 
liut by the flourish soon they kaow 

They breathed irn point of war. 
Yet eautiooa, aa in foeuian'a land, 
Lord Marmion'a order speeda the band, 

Some opener ground to gain ; 
And scarce a furlong had uiey tode, 
'When thinner trees, lucuding, ahow'd 

A little wDodlanii pUa. 
Jnat in that advacta^ue glade, 
The halting troop a line had made, 
As forth from the oppaaing shade 

Issued a gallant train. 



First came the trumpets, at whoas clang 
So late the forest echoes rang ; 
On pronoing steeds they forward press'd, 
^Vith suarlet mantlo, azure vest ; 
Each at his trump a banner wore, 
Which BcDtland's royal Hcutcbeoa bors : 
Heralds and pursutTanta, by OBiue 
Bats, talay, hfarchuouut, Kothsay, same 
In painted tabarde, proudly showing 
Gules, Arffciit, Or, and Azure glowing, 
~ Lut on a King-at-arniB, 
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Whose hand the armorial truncheon held 
That feudal strife had often quell'd, 
When wildest its alarms. 



VII. 

He was a man of middle age ; 
In aspect manly, grave, and sage, 

As on King's errand come ; 
But in the glances of his eye, 
A penetrating, keen, and sly 

Expression found its home ; 
The flash of that satiric rage. 
Which, bursting on the early stage, 
Branded the vices of the age, 

And broke the keys of Rome. 
On milk-white palfrey forth he paced ; 
His cap of maintenance was graced 

With the proud heron-plume. 
From his steed's shoulder, loin, and breast, 

Silk housings swept the ground. 
With Scotland's arms, device, and crest, 

Embroider'd round and round. 
The double treasure might you see, 

First by Achaius borne. 
The thistle and the fleur-de-lis. 
And gallant unicorn. 
So bright the King's armorial coat, 
That scarce the dazzled oye could note, 
In living colours, blazon'd brave, 
The Lion, which his title gave : 
A train which well beseem d his state, 
But all unarm'd, around him wait. 



StiU is thy name in liigli Bccnunt, 
And still thy vsrae has chsrms, 

Sir David. Lindeauy of tlie Monut, 
lord Lion Kiug-at-arms ! 



Down from his horse did Macmion spring, 

Soon as hs aav the Lion-King ; 

For well the stately Baron know 

To him such courtesy was due, 

Whom Bojal Jamra himself had arown'd, 

Ami on hia tamplas placnd the round 

Of Scotland's ancient diadom ; 
And wet hia brew with hallow'd wiuu, 
And OD hia finger given te shine 

The elDblsmatic gem. 
Their mutual greetings dulj made, 
The LioD thus hia message said : — 
"Though ScDtlaud'a King hath deeply swoi 
Ne'er to knit faith with Henry mote, 
And strictly hath forbid resort 
From England to his royal court ; 
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The Palmer, his mysterioas guide, 
Beholding thus his place supplied, 

Sought to take leave in vain ; 
Strict was the Lion King's command, 
That none, who rode in Marmion's band, 

Should sever from the train : 
' ' England has here enow of spies 
In Lady Heron's witching eyes ; " 
To Marchmount thus, apart, he said, 
But fair pretext to Marmion made. 
The right-hand path they now decline, 
And trace against the stream the Tyne. 

X. 

At length up that wild dale they wind, 

Where Crichtoun Castle crowns the bank ; 
For there the Lion's care assign'd 

A lodging meet for Marmion's rank. 
That Castle rises on the steep 

Of the green vale of Tyne : 
And far beneath, where slow they creep, 
^ From pool to eddy, dark and deep, 
' Where alders moist, and vdllows weop, 

You hear her streams repine. 
The towers in different ages rose ; 
Their various architecture shows 

The builders' various hands ; 
A mighty mass that could oppose, 
When deadliest hatred fired its foes, 

The vengeful Douglas bands. 

XI. 

Crichtoun ! though now thy miry court 
But pens the lazy steer and sheep, 
Thy turrets rude, and totter'd Keep, 
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Htt»e bean tbs minatrEl'H loved raaort 
Oft have I traced, witbin tb; fort, 
Of mouldering ahielda the mjat^ sens 
Scutcheons of honour, oi pretence, 
QuSirter'd in old armorial sort, 
' IB of rndo magnificei 

ajBt tad time def 
ly gallery fair ; 
Nor yet the Btony cord unbraced, 
Whose twisted knots, with roses laced. 

Adorn thy miu'd stair. 
Still rises uniiiipair'd helow, 
The court-yard's graceful portico ; 
Abovo its coraioo, row and cow 
or fair hewn facets richly show 
Their pointed diainoni fonii, 
Though there but hoUBolosa cattle go, 

To shield them from the starm. 
And, shuddering, still nay ne explore. 
Where oft whilom were eBptiT>eB pent, 
The darkness of thy Massy More ; 
Or, from thy grass-grown battlement, 
SUy trace, in undukting lino. 
The sluggish mazes of the Tyno. 

Another aspect Ciichtoun ahoiv'd, 

As through its portal Marriiiari rodu; 

ISut ytt 'Iwas melancholy state 

Receiveil him at the outer gate ; 

For none were in the castle thea 

But women, boys, or aged men. 

With eyes scarce dried, the sorrowing daini 

To walcuma noble Marmion, came ; 
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Her son, a stripliog twelve years old, 

Proffer'd the Baroo's rein to hold ; 

For each man that could draw a sword 

Had march'd that morning with their lord, 

Earl Adam Hepburn, he who died 

On Flodden, by his sovereign's side. 

Long may his Lady look in vain ! 

She ne'er shall see his gallant train 

Come sweeping back through Crichtoun-Dean. 

'Twas a brave race, before the name 

Of hated Bothwell stain'd their fame. 



XIII. 

And here two days did Marmion rest, 
With every rite that honour claims, 
Attended as the King's own guest : — 
Such the command of Royal James, 
Who marsliall'd then his land's array, 
Upon the Borough-moor that lay. 
Perchance he would not foeman s eye 
Upon his gathering host should pry, 
Till full prepared was every band 
To march against the English land. 
Here while they dwelt, did Lindesay's wit 
Oft cheer the Baron's moodier fit ; 
And, in his turn, he knew to prize 
Lord Marmion's powerful mind, and wise — 
Traiu'd in the lore of Rome aud GreecCi 
And policies of war and peace. 

XIV. 

It chanced, as fell the second night, 
That on the battlements they walk'd, 
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Aud, by tlie slawlj fading light, 

Of varying topics tolk'd ; 
AaJ, uniware, the Heiald-bard 
Said, Mirinion might hiii toil li&ra spared, 

Id travelling so fur ; 
Foe that a messenger from heBvon 
lij vain to James \aA c3uusgI given 

Against the English war ; 
Aud. closer quiation'd, thus he told 
A tall!, which chronicles of old 
lu Scottish story hive enroil'd : — 



" Of nil the palaces so fair, 

liuilt fur the royal dwelling. 
In ScotlSiDd, far beyond compare 

Linlithgow ia axeelling ; 
And in its pack in jovial June, 
Uovr Boeat the merry linnet's tune, 

How blitiiB the blackbird's lay I 
The wild-buck bella from fomy Wke, 
The coot divsa merry OD the Ukc, 
The saddest heart might pleuute take 

To see all nature gay. 
Dut Jane ia to our aoveieiga dear 
Tho heaviest month in all the year : 
Too well his caose of grief you know, 
June saw his father's overtbrow. 
Woo to tho traitors, who could bring 
TliB princely boy against hia King ! 
" ' - bams the sting. 



StiUinhia 
Id olBcea m 
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XVI. 

*' When last this rathfnl month was comoi 
And in Linlithgow's holy dome 

The Kin^, as wont, was praying ; 
While, for his royal father s soul, 
The chanters sung, the bells did toll, 

The Bishop mass was saying — 
For now the year brought round again 
The day the luckless king was slain — 
In Katherine's aisle the Monarch knelt, 
With sackcloth-shirt and iron belt, 

And eyes with sorrow streaming ; 
Around him in their stalls of state, 
The Thistle's Enight-Companions sate, 

Their banners er them beaming. 
I too was there, and, sooth to tell, 
Bedeafen'd with the jangling kneU, 
Was watching where the sunbeams fell. 

Through the stain'd casement gleaming ; 
But, while I mark'd what next l^fell. 

It seem'd as I were dreaming. 
Stepp'd from the crowd a ghostly wight, 
In azure gown, with cincture white ; 
His forehead bald, his head was bare, 
Down hung at length his yellow hair. — 
Now, mock me not, when, good my Lord, 
I pledge to you my knightly word. 
That, when I saw his placid grace, 
His simple majesty of face. 
His solemn bearing, and his pace 

So stately gliding on — 
Seem'd to me ne'er did limner paint 
So just an image of the Saint 
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Who propp'd the Virgin in her faint — 
The loved Apostle John I 

XVIL 

"He stepp'd before the Monarch's chair, 
And stood with rustic plainness there, 

Aud little reverence made ; 
Nor head, nor body, bow'd nor bent, 
But on the desk his arm he leant, 

And words like these he said, 
In a low voice, but never tone 
So thriU'd through vein, and nerve, and bone :• 
' My mother sent me from afar, 
Sir King, to warn thee not to war — 

Woe waits on thine array ; 
If war thou wilt, of women fair, 
Her witching wiles and wanton snare, 
James Stuart, doubly wam'd, beware : 

God keep thee as he may ! ' 
The wondering Monarch seem'd to seek 

For answer, and found none ; 
And when he raised his head to speak 
The monitor was gone. 
The marshal and myself had cast 
To stop him as he outward pass'd ; 
But, lighter than the whirlwind s blast. 

He vanish'd from our eyes. 
Like sunbeam on the billow cast, 

That glances but, and dies." 

XVIII. 

While Lindesay told his marvel strange, 

The twilight was so pale. 
He mark'd not Marmion*s colour change, 

While listening to the tale ; 
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Bnt| after a suspended pause, 

The Baron spoke : — "Of Nature's laws 
So strong I held the force, 

That never snperhuman cause 
Could e'er control their course. 
And, three days since, had judged your aim 
Was hut to make your guest your game. 
But I have seen, since past the Tweed, 
What much has changed my sceptic creed, 
And made me credit aught. ' — He staid, 
And seem'd to wish his words unsaid : 
But, by that strong emotion press'd, 
Which prompts us to unload our breast, 

Even when discovery's pain, 
To Lmdesay did at length unfold 
The tale his village host had told. 

At Gifford, to his train. 
Naught of the Palmer says he there. 
And nought of Constance, or of Clare : 
The thoughts, which broke his sleep, he seems 
To mention but as feverish dreams. 

XIX. 

" In vain," said he, ** to rest I spread 
My burning limbs, and couch*d my head ; 

Fantastic thoughts retum'd ; 
And, by their wila dominion led, 

My heart within me bum'd. 
So sore was the delirious goad, 
I took my steed, and forth I rode, 
And, as the moon shone bright and cold, 
Soon reach'd the camp upon the wold. 
The southern entrance I pass'd through. 
And halted, and my bugle blew. 



Mstbonght in uuairer met my ear 
Yet WB9 the blast bo low and dreu 
So hollow, and so faintly blown, 
It might be echo of my own. 



" ThilH judging, for a little space 
I listen J, era I left the place ; 

Bnt scarce could tnurt my eye^ 
Nor yet can think they ecTved me true, 
When sadden In the ring I view, 
111 farm distinct of ahapa and bne, 

A monntua champion riae. — 
I've fought, Lord-Lion, many n day. 
In singU fisht, and mii'd auay, 
And BTBr, f myself mar Bay, 

HsTB borne me u a knight ; 
Bnt \rhen this anexpected foe 
Scem'd (tarting from the golf below — 
I care not thoi^h the troth I show — 

I trembled with affright ; 
And as I placed in rest my spear, 
M J hand io shook for very fear, 

1 scitrce could conch it right 



TTigh o'er my head, with threatening hand, 
Tlie spectre «hook his naked brand — 
Yet did the wont remain : 
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My dazzled eyes I upward cast — 
Not openine hell itself could blast 

Their sighti like what I saw t 
Full on his face the moonbeam strook — 
A face could never be mistook ! 
I knew the stern vindictive look, 

And held my breath for awe. 
I saw the face of one who, fled 
To foreign climes, has long been dead — 

I well believe the last ; 
For ne'er, when vizor raised, did stare 
A human warrior, with a glare 

So grimly and so ^hast. 
Thrice o'er my head ne shook the blade ; 
But when to good Saint George I pray'd 
(The first time e'er I ask'd his aid), 

He plunged it in his sheath ; 
And, on his coarser mounting light, 
He seem'd to vanish from my sight : 
The moonbeam dropp'd, and deepest night 

Sunk down upon the heath. — 

'Twere long to tell what cause I have 
To know his face, that met me there, 

Gall'd by his hatred from the grave, 
To cumber upper air ; 
Dead or alive, good cause had he 
To be my mortal enemy." 

XXII. 

Mlarvell'd Sir David of the Mount : 
Then, learn'd in story, 'gau recount 

Such chance had happ'd of old. 
When once, near Norham, there did fight 
A spectre fell of fiendish might. 



B 

I 



In likeuEsa oFs ScottiBh knight, 

With Brhn Bnlmor bold, 
And train'd him nigh to disallow 
The aid of hie haplismal vow. 
" And Buch a phantnin, too, 'tis said. 
With Highland broadsword, targe, and pla 

And fingant, red inith gars. 
Is seen in Itothiamurcos glade, 
Or where the sable pine-tree« shade 
Daik Tomantoul, and Aacbliaslaid, 

Dromonchty, or Glenmore. 

e demon 

Spntlesa in faith, in bosom bold, 
Trne sou of chivalrj should hold 

These midnight terrors vain ; 
For eeldom have euch spirits powur 
To hsnn, aaje in the evil faonr, 
When guilt wo meditate within, 
Or barhonr unrevented sin. " — 
Lord Marmion turned him half aside, 
And twi«t to clear his voice he tried, 

Thee preaa'd Sir David's hind — 
But nought, at leuetb, in answu' said ; 
And hero tlieit ftrtfior coaveras staid. 

Each ordetitig that his band 
Should bowne them with tlia riiiog day, 
Tu Scotland's camp lo take their waj.— 

Such was the King's Mmmand. 
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Hill, brook, nor dell, nor rock, nor stone, 
Lies on the path to me unknown. 
Much might it boast of storied lore ; 
But, passing such digression o'er, 
Suffice it that the route was laid 
Across the furzy hills of Braid. 
They passed the glen and scanty rill, 
And climbed the opposing bank, until 
They gained the top of Blackford Hill. 

XXIV. 

Blackford ! on whose uncultured breast. 

Among the broom, and thorn, and whin^ 
A truant-boy, I sought the nest, 
Or listed, as 1 lay at rest, 

While rose, on breezes thin. 
The murmur of the city crowd. 
And, from his steeple jangling loud. 

Saint Giles's mingling din. 
Now, from the summit to the plain. 
Waves all the hill with yellow grain ; 

And o'er the landscape as I look, 
Nought do I see unchanged remain, 

Save the rude cliflEs and chiming brook. 
To me they make a heavy moan. 
Of early friendships past and gone. 

XXV. 

But different far the change has been 
Sinca Marmion, from the crown 

Of Blackford, saw that martial scene 
Upon the bent so brown : 

Thousand pavilions, white as snow. 
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SpTead all tlie Baraagh-moor b^low, 

Upland, and dale, and down -.-^ 
A thonssod did I say I I ween 
ThouBands on thousands there ware Been, 
That chcqnor'd all the heath between 

The Btrcamlet and the town ; 
In orossing ranks extending far, 
Forininff a camp irregular ; 
Oft giving way, where still there atood 
Some relii:9 of the old oak wood, 
That darkly huge did iiitei-vane, 
Aod tamed tba glaring white with green : 
In those ex tended lines there lay 
A martial kiagdom's vast array. 

XX n. 
For from Ilehude.s, dark with rain, 
To eastern Lodon's tortile plain, 
And from the Sonlbcrn EcJawire edge. 
To (artheet Bossa'a rocky ledga ; 
From west to east, fiom aouth to northi 
Scotland sent all her warriors forth. 
Marmion might hear the mingled hnm 
Of myriads up the mountain come ; 
The horaea" ttamp, the tingling elank. 
Where chiofe roviaw'd their vassal rank. 

And charger's shrilling neigh ; 
And see the shifting lines advance. 
While frequent flaah'd, from shield to lanpe. 

The BUn's reilected ray. 
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To embers now the brands decay'd, 

Where the night-watch their fires had made. 

They saw, slow rolling on the plain, 

Fall many a baggage-cart and wain, 

And dire artillery's clumsy car, 

By sluggish oxen tugg'd to war ; 

And there were Borth wick's Sisters Seven, 

And culyerins which France had given. 

lU-omen'd gift ! the guns remain 

The conqueror's spoil on Flodden plain. 

XXVIII. 

Nor mark'd they less, where in the air 
A thousand streamers flaunted fair ; 

Various in shape, device, and hue. 

Green, sanguine, purple, red, and blue. 
Broad, narrow, swallow-taird, and square. 
Scroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol, there 

O'er the pavilions flew. 
Highest and midmost, was descried 
The royal banner floating wide ; 
The stafi", a pine-tree, strong and straight, 
Pitch'd deeply in a massive stone, 
Which still in memory is shown. 

Yet bent beneath the standard's weight 
Whcn'er the western wind nnroll'a. 

With toil, Uie huge and cumbrous fold. 
And gave to view the dazzling field, 
Where, in proud Scotland's royal shield, 

The ruddy lion ramp'd in gold. 

XXIZ. 

Lord Marmion view'd the landscape bright — 
He yiew'd it with a chief's deli^ht^ 



Uatil within him biira'd bis heart, 
And lightning from hia eye did part, 

Aa on the Battle- day ; 
Suuh glance did falcon uerer dart, 



^ 



Tliy King from ivsrfare to diaiuade 

Were bat in rain essay : 
Far, by St. George, were that host miue, 
Not power inferual nor divine, 
Shoulil once to pdacu my soul incline, 
■fill I had dimni'd their armour's shius 

In glorious battU-fmy I " 
Ai«wer'd the Bard, of rnilder mood : 
■' Fair is tbo sight— and yet 'twere good 

That JcingB would think withal, 
When peooe and wealth their land has blen 
'Tis better to ait atill at real, 

Than rise, perirhaace to fHll." 

StUl on the spot Lord Marmion atity'd, 

For fairer scene he ne'er anrvay'd. 
Wheu aated with the martial show 
That peopled all the pkin below, 
The wnndering eye conld o'er it go, 
And mark the distant city glow 

With riooray splendour red ; 

For OD the amoke-«reatke#, hage tnd doWj 
That round her aable turrets flaw. 
The morning beams were shed, 
And tinged [hem with a lustre proad, 
Like that wliiirh atrsaka a thnnner-clood. . 

Such dusky graodeoi olothed the haight, 
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Where the huge Castle holds its state, 

And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, close and high, 

Mine own romantic town ! 
But northward far, with purer blaze, 
On Ochil mountains fell the rays. 
And as each heathy top they kiss'd, 
It gleam'd a purple amethyst. 
Yonder the shores of Fife you saw ; 
Hero Preston-Bay and Berwick-Law : 

And, broad between them roU'd, 
The gallant Firth the eye might note, 
Whose islands on its bosom float. 

Like emeralds chased in gold. 
Fitz-Eustace' heart felt closely pent ; 
As if to give his rapture vent, 
The spur he to his charger lent. 

And raised his bridle hand. 
And, making demi-volte in air, 
Cried, " Where's the coward that would not daro 

To fight for such a land I " 
The Lindesay smiled his joy to see ; 
Nor Marmion's frown repressed his glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus while they look'd, a flourish nroud 
Where mingled trump and clarion loud, 

And fife, and kettle-drum. 
And sackbut deep, and psaltery, 
And war-pipe with discordant cry, 
And cymbal clattering to the sky, 
Making wild music bold and high, 

Did up the mountain come ; 
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The whilst tbe belU, with distaat cbime, 
Merrily told tbe haui of prime, 

Ami thus the Lindesay spoke : 
" Thas cUmour stil! the nar-notEB whea 
The king to mass his way bna ta'en, 
Or to 3L Katharine's ol Sienno, 

Or Chapel af Saint Bacqne. 
To you they apeak of martial fame ; 
But me remind of peaceful same, 

Whea blither was their cheer, 
Thriliing \a Falkland -woods the air. 
In aignal none hia steed tbonld apare, 
But BtKre which foremost might repair 

To the downfall of the deer. 



" Nor less," he said — " when looking forth, 
I Tiaw yon Empress of the Noitli 

Sit on har hilly throne ; 
Her palace's imperial bowers, 
Uer oaslde, proof to hostile powers. 
Her stately nails and holy towela — 

Nor leas," he said, "I moan, 
To tbiok what wos mischance may bring, 
And how tbese morry bells may nog, 
The dcath-dirgeof our gallant kiug; 

Or wilik tbe larum call 
The bargbers forth to watch and ward, 
'OsioBt Suuthem sack aud fires to guard 

Duu-Edin'a leaguer'd wall. — 
But not for my presaging thought, 
Dream conquest sure, or cbeapty boagbt \ 

Lord Marmiou, I say nay ; 
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G6d is the guider of the field, 

He breaks the champion's spear and shield — 

But thou thyself shalt say, 
When joins yon host in deadly stowre, 
That England's dames must weep in bower, 

Her monks the death-mass sing; 
For never saw'st thou such a power 

Led on by such a King." 
And now, down winding to the plain, 
The barriers of the camp they gain, 

And there they made a stay. — 
There stay the Minstrel, till he fling 
His hand o'er every Border string, 
And fit his harp the pomp to sing 
Of Scotland's ancient Court and King, 

In the succeeding lay. 



CANTO FIFTH. 

THE COTTKT. 
I. 

The train has left the hills of Braid ; 
The barrier guard have open made 
(So Lindesay bade) the palisade, 

That closed the tented ground ; 
Their men the warders backward drew. 
And carried pikes as they rode through. 

Into its ample bound. 
Fast ran the Scottish warriors there, 
Upon the Southern band to stare, 
And envy with their wonder rose. 
To see such well-appointed foes ; 



I 



w 
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Biicli length of shnrts, such niiglit; bowa, 
So huge, that many simplj though^ 
Bat for a vaiiut such weapana irronght ; 
And little dasm'd their forca to feaf 
Through links of mail, and plates of steel, 
Whdu rattling opon Flodden vale, ^_ 
The cloth-yard arrawa Qev like hail. ^H 



Nor less did Marmion's akilful view 
Glance every line and aqnadron Chrouoli ; 
And much ha raarrell'd 0119 small land 
Could marshal forth ench vanoas baud : 

Fui inen-at-anna were liere, 
Heavily sheathed in mail and plate, 
Lika iron towera for strength and weigbti 
On Pletaish atecda oFbone and height. 

With battla-axB and ajiear. 
Yaun^ knights and squires, a lighter train, 
Practised their chargers on the plain, 
By aid of leg, of hand, and rein, 

Each warliltB foat to show, 
To pass, to wheel, the croups to sain, 
And high curvett, that not in 1 
The swurd sway might liesGend Binain 

On foeman's casque below. 
He saw the hardy turgliers there 
March arm'd, on fool, with faces br 

For vizor they wore none, 
Nor wavine plame, nor crest of kuight ; 
Bat burnished were their corslets bright, 
Their brigantiuee, and gorgeca light. 

Like Tory ailvec shone, 
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Long pikes they had for standing fight, 
Two-handed swords they wore, 

And many wielded mace of weight, 
And bucklers bright they bore. 

III. 

On foot the yeoman too, but dress'd 
In his steel-jack, a swarthy vest, 

With iron quilted well ; 
Each at his back (a slender store) 
His forty days' provision bore, 

As feudal statutes tell. 
His arms were halbert, axe, or spear, 
A crossbow there, a hagbut here, 

A dagger-knife, and brand. 
Sober he seem'd, and sad of cheer. 
As loth to leave his cottage dear, 

An4 march to foreign strand ; 
Or musing, who would guide his steer. 

To till the fallow land. 
Yet deem not in his thoughtful eye 
Did aught of dastard terror lie ; 

More dreadful far his ire, 
Than theirs, who, scorning danger's name. 
In eager mood to battle came, 
Their valour like light straw on flame, 

A fierce but fading fire. 

IV. 

Not so the Borderer : — bred to war. 
He knew the battle's din afar, 

And joy'd to hear it swell. 
His peaceful day was slothful ease ; 
Nor narp, nor pipe, hia ear could please 

Like the loud slogan yeU. 



Ou activb BtSBii, witti lance and blade, 
TLa ligbt-arm'd priaker plied his trade — 

Let nobles fight for faniD ; 
Let tb8sbU follow wbere they lead, 
Bnrghcrs to guard their towiubipa blood, 

But wai'a the Bui-iIeror'B game. 
Their gaiu, their glory, their dslight. 
To Bleep the day, maraud the night, 

O'er mountain, mass, and moor; 
Joyful to fight they took their waj. 
Scares caring who might win the day. 

Their booty wad aeuure. 
These, aa Lord Uannian'a train pasa'd by, 
Look'd on at Srat with careless eye, 
Nor marrell'd aught, well taught to know 
The form and force of English bow. 
Bat whon they saw the Lord array'd 
In splendid arms and nch brocade, 
Each Borderer to his kinaman said— 

" Hist, Rinean 1 aeest thou there 1 
CauEt gviesa whioh road they'll homeward ride !- 
1 could we but on Border aide, 
By Gosedale glen, or Liddell'a tide, 

Beaet apri2e so fkir 1 
That fanglesB Lion, too, their guide. 
Might chance to lose his gliatering bide ; 
Brown Maudlin, of that doublet pisd. 

Could make a kirtle rare," 



ingou(e. 
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Just then the Chiefs their trihes array'd, 
And wild and garish semblance made, 
The cheqner'd trews, and belted plaid, 
And varying notes the war-pipes bray'd, 

To every varying clan ; 
Wild through their red or sable hair 
Look'd out their eyes with savage stare, 

On Marmion as he pass'd ; 
Their legs above the knee were bare ; 
Their frame was sinewy, short, and spare, 

And harden'd to the blast ; 
Of taller race, the chiefs they own 
Were by the eagle's plumage known. 
The hunted red-deer s undress'd hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied ; 
The graceful bonnet deck'd their head : 
Back from their shoulders hung the plaid ; 
A broadsword of unwieldy length, 
A dagger proved for edge and strength, 

A studded targe they wore, 
And quivers, bows, and shafts — but, ! 
Short was the shaft, and weak the bow. 

To that which England bore. 
The Isles-men carried at their backs 
The ancient Danish battle-axe. 
They raised a wild and wondering cry, 
As with his guide rode Marmion by. 
Loud were their clamouring tongues, as when 
The clanging sea-fowl leave the fen, 
And, with their cries discordant miz'd, 
Grumbled and yoll'd the pipes betwixt. 



Tims throngli tlie Seottiali camp they paas'i I 



Tims thronnli tlie Seottiali camp they paas'd, 
And raaoh flia City gate at last, 
Wlierfl all around, a wakeful gaard, 
Arm'd burfrhers kept tlieir watch and ward. 
Well had they cause of jealooa fear. 
When lay encamped, in field ho near, 
The Borderer anil the Uouutatn^er. 
As through tlie bustling streets they gc^ 
All waa all™ with martial show : 
At ovary turn, with dinning clang. 
The armourer'a anvil claeh'd uid lane ; 
Or toil'd the awarthy smith, to wheal 
The bar that arms the charger's heel ; 
Or ma, or falchion, to the aida 
or jarring grindstone was applied. 
Pnge, groom, and sunira, with harrying pace, 
Through atraet, and lane, and market-place, 

Bore lance, or casque, or sword ; 
While bargbars, with important face, 

Described each new-come lord, 
Discnss'd his lineage, told Lis name, 
Ois following, and his warlike Eaine. 
The Lion led to lodging moat. 
Which high o'erlook'd tho crowded atrei 

There must tlie Baron rest. 
Till paat tha liour of vesper tide. 
And then to Holy-Eood must ride — 

Sucb was the Kioa'a behest 
Meanwhile the Lion s care assigns 
A banquet rich, and costly wines. 

And when the appoioted hoar eucceedx. 
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The Baron dons his peaceful weeds, 
And following Lindesay as he leads, 
The palace-nails they gain. 

" VII, 

Old Holy-Rood rung merrily 
That night, with wassell, mirth, and glee ; 
^ing James within her princely hower 
Feasted the Chiefs of Scotland s power, 
Summoned to spend the parting hour ; 
For he had charged, that his array 
Should southward march hy break of day. 
Well loved that splendid monarch aye 

The banquet and the song, 
By day the tourney, and by night 
The merry dance, traced fast and li^ht. 
The maskers quaint, the pageant bright, 

The revel loud and long. 
This feast outshone his banquets past, 
It was his blithest — and his last 
The dazzling lamps, from gallery gay, 
Cast on the Court a dancing ray ; 
Here to the harp did minstrels sing ; 
There- ladies touch'd a softer string ; 
With long-ear'd cap, and motley vest, 
The licensed fool retailed his jest ; 
His magic tricks the juggler plied ; 
At dice and draughts the gallants vied ; 
While some, in close rtfcess apart. 
Courted the ladies of their heart, 

Kor courted them in vain ; 
For often, in the parting hour. 
Victorious Love asserts his power 

O'er coldness and disdain ; 



X 



And flint; in her hcnit, can view 
To battla march a lover true — 
Can hear, pBrchance, his last adieu. 
Nor own her share of pain. 

Tbtocgh this mii'd crowd of glee and gnme, 
The King to greet Lord MBrmioa ciiiue. 

While, reverect, all made room, 
An easy tiisk it was, I trow, 
King Jamea's maoly form to know, 
Althongh, his coartesy to show, 
He doFd to Mannion bending low, 

Hii broider'd cap and plume. 
For rojal waa hia garb and mien, 

Hia cloak, of crimaon velvet piled, 

Trimni'd with the fur of martin mid j 
Hia rest of changeful satin aheon, 

The dazzled eye beguiled ; 
Ilia gorgeous colJar hnng adovn, 
Wrought with the badge of Scotlatid'i erowii, 
The thiatlB brave, of old renown : 
Hia trusty blade, Toledo right, 
Descended from a. baldric bright ; 
White were his buakins, on the heel 
His spurs inlaid of gold aad steel ; 
His bonnet, all of crimson fair, 
Waa button'd with a ruby rare ; 
And Hanuioa deem'd he ne'er bad seen 
A prince of aucb a noble mien. 

The monarch's form was middle m»; 
For feat of strength, or eiercisei 
Shaped in proiiortion fair ; 



And hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburn of the darkest dye 

His short curl'd beard and hair. 
Light was his footstep in the dance, 

And firm his stirrup in the lists ; 
And, oh ! he had that merry glance. 

That seldom lady's heart resists. 
Lightly from fair to fair he flew, 
And loved to plead, lament, and sue ;-^ -t- 

Suit lightly won, and short-lived pain, 
For monarchs seldom sigh in vain. 

I said he joy'd in banquet bower ; 
But, 'mid his mirth, 'twas often strange, 
How suddenly his cheer would change. 

His look o'ercast and lower, 
If, in a sudden tnm, he felt 
The pressure of his iron belt, 
That bound his breast in penance pain. 
In memory of his father slain. 
Even so 'twas strange how, evennore. 
Soon as the passing pang was o'er 
Forward he rush'd, with double glee. 
Into the stream of revelry : 
Tlius, dim- seen object of aflright 
Startles the courser in his flight, 
And half he halts, half springs aside ; 
But feels the quickening spur applied, 
And, straining on the tighten'd rein. 
Scours doubly swift o'er nill and plain. 

X. 

O'er James's heart, the courtiers say. 
Sir Hugh the Heron's wife held sway : 
To Scotland's Court she came, 

S-s 

:^ 



To bg n liostane for her lord, 

Who Oassford's g»IUnt heart had gored, 

And with the £ing to make accord, 

Had sent hia lovely dame. 
Nor to that lady free hIohs 
Did the gay King allegiance own ; 

For the ijur QueeD of Frsnce 
Sent him a traqaoise ring and i^love, 
And charged him, as her knight and love, 

For her to break a lance ; 
And strike three strokes with Soottiah. branil, 
And Tnarch three miles on Southron land, 
And bid the banners of his band 

In English breezes dnnca. 
And thus, for France's Qaeea he dreat 
Hia manly liniha in mailed vest ; 
And thus admittod English fair 
Hia innic^t connacls still to share ; 
And thm Tor both he madly planii'd 
The ruin of liimself and land ! 

And yet, the sooth to tell, 
2for England's fair, nor France's Qnuen, 



a Margaret, who, in Lithgoir'a' 
All lonely sat, and wopt the wcwy hour. 



Tlio Qneen aita lone in Lithgow pile, 

And weepa the weary day 
The war against her native soil, 
Her Monarch's risk in battle broil ; — 
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And in gay Holy-Rood, the while, 
Dame Heron rises with a smile 

Upon the harp to play. 
Fair was her rounded arm, as o'er 

The strings her fingers flew ; 
And as she touch'd and tnned them all, 
Even her hosom's rise and fall 

"Was plainer given to view \ 
For, all for heat, was laid aside 
Her wimple, and her hood untied. 
And first she pitched her voice to sing. 
Then glanced lier dark eye on the King, 
And then around the silent ring ; 
And laugh'd, and hlush'd, and oft did say 
Her pretty oath, by Yea and Nay, 
She could not, would not, durst not play ! 
At length upon the harp, with glee. 
Mingled with arch simplicity, 
A soft, yet lively, air she rung. 
While thus the wily lady sung : — 

XII. 
- LOCHINVAR. 

LADY heron's SONO. 

0, young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had none, 
He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stay'd not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone, 
He swam the Esk river where ford there was none ; 



But era he ftliglited at ITetliethj gate 
The bride hnd coDSEnted, tha gallcul came lata ! 
Fur a laggard in Iqtb, and k dastard in war. 
Was to Vfed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So lolilly he entered the Nctberby Hall, 
AmDngbride's-men, and kinsmen, and brotherH, and alia 
Then spoke the bride's Tatber, his hand on his sword i 
{Fnr the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
" come ye in peace here, or coma ye in war. 
Or to dancB at out bridal, yonng Lord Lochinvar I "— 

" 1 long woo'd your dnoghtor, my suit voo denied ;- 
Love aweJU like the Sniway, but ebba like its tide — 
And now am I come, witli thia loat love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, driok one cup of nine. 
There are maideoa in Scotland mors lovely by tar. 
That would gladly be bride to the yonng Lochinvar." 

The bride kiss'd the goblet : the knight took it up. 
He quaO'd aif the wine, and he threw down the eun. 
She look'd down to bluah, and she look'd up to aigli, 
'With a BHiile on her lips, and a tear in her eye, 
He took her soft hand, era her mother could bar — 
" Now tread wo a meaanre ! " said young Lochinvar. J 

So stately his form, and bo lovely her race, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
'While her mother did fret, and her father did fome, i 
And the bridegroom atood dangling hia bonnet a 

plume ; 
And the bride-moidens whieper'd, "'Tivcre batM 

To have mateh'd out fair couain with young Lochlnva 
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One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 

stood near ; 
So'light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
"She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur ; 
They*!! have fleet steeds that follow," l^uoth young 

Lochinyar. 

There was mounting 'mong Grsemes of the Netherby 

clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 

they ran ; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e*er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar % 

XIII. 

The Monarch o'er the siren hung 

And beat the measure as she sung ; 
And, pressing closer and more near, 
He whisper'd praises in her ear. 
In loud applause the courtiers vied ; 
And ladies wink'd, and spoke aside. 

The witching dame to Marmiou threw 
A glance, where seem'd to reign 

The pride that claims applauses due. 

And of her royal conquest too, 
A real or feign'd disdain : 
Familiar was the look, and told 
Maimion and she were friends of old. 



The King obgerred thair meeting eyes 
With something like diaplEaaed sorpcise ; 
For Dionarchs ill can rivals brook, 
Even in a iroril, or smile, oc took. 
Straight took he forth the pacchmunt branil, 
Which Marntioo's high commiaaiou show'd : 
" Our Borders aack'd by many s raid, 
Our peaoetul licgB-men robb'd," be sud : 
" Ou Jay of trncB our Warden slBin, 
Stont Barton kili'd, his vaasala (a'en — 
Unworthy were we hero to reign, 
Should these for TongeancE cry in vain ; 
Our lull deGance, hate, and scorn, 
Our herald has to Henry borne." 




He paused, and led where Doaglaa atood, 
And with stem eye the pageant riew'd : 
1 neiui that Donglae, aiitb of yore, 
Who coronet of Angus bore, 
And, when his blood and heart were high, 
Did tliu third Junes in camp defy. 
And all his min&ina led to me 

Ou Lnuder'a dreary fiat : 
Fiiiii^ea and favourites long grew tame, 
Anit trembled at the homely name 

Of Archibald Bellthe-Cat ; 
The same who left the dusky vale 
or Hermitage in Liddeadale, 

Its dungeons, and its towers, 
Wheie Bathwelis turrets bnve the air. 
And Bothwell hank ia bloaoiiDg fair. 

To fix hia jiruicely bowers. 
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Thongh now, in age, he had laid down 
His armour for the peaceful gown, 

And for a staff his brand, 
Tet often would flash forth the fire 
That could, in youth, a monarch's ire 

And minions' pride withstand ; 
And even that day, at council board, 

Unapt to soothe his sovereign's mood. 

Against the war had Angus stood, 
And chafed his royal lord. 

XV. 

His giant-form, like ruin'd tower, 
Though fall'n its muscles' brawny vaunt. 
Huge-boned, and tall, and grim, and gaunt, 

Seem'd o'er the gaudy scene to lower : 
His locks and beard in silver grew ; 
His eyebrows kept their sable hue. 
Near Douglas when the Monarch stood, 
His bitter speecli he thus pursued : 
" Lord Marmion, since these letters say 
That in the North you needs must stay. 

While slightest hopes of peace remain, 
Uncourteous speech it were, and stem, 
To say — Return to Lindisfarne, 

Until my herald come again. — 
Then rest you in Tantallon Hold : 
Your host shall be the Douglas bold^- 
A chief unlike his sires of old. 
He wears their motto on his blade, 
Their blazon o'er his towers display'd ; 
Tet loves his sovereign to oppose 
More than to face his country's foes. 



t, Stephen, 



And, I betbiuk me, by S 
Bnt e'eo tbit morn to mo was giTcn 
A prize, the £[st-fruiU a( the nnr, 
T& en bj a galle; frnm Dunbar, 

A bevy of the maids of Heaven, 
nnder your guard, theae holy mai^Is 
Shall safe return to cloutet shades, 
Anii, vhtle they at Tantallon stay, 
Bequiem Tor Couhrau'a soul may sav." 
And, with tbe^langhter'J fflTouritea r 
Acrosa the Monarch's brow there came 
A oload of ire, remorse, and abanie. 



In answer nough t could An^ua speak ; 

Ilia proud heait swell'd wcll-iiigb to break i 

He turu'd aside, and down liia cheek 

A burning tear there stole. 
Ilia band tlie Monarch sudden took. 
That sight his kind heart could uot brooli 

"Now, by the Bruoe'a aoul, 
Angus, Dij liaaty speech furj^ive I 
For sui-e as doth his spirit live. 
As be said of the Doaglas o!d, 

I well may say of yon — 
That never king did subject holil, 
In B[)eocb mote free, in war more bold, 

More tender and more true : 
Koreive tiic, Doa^la^, once again." — 
And, while the King hia band did strain. 
The old man's tears fell down like min. 
To seize the moment Martnion tried, 
And whisiier'd to the King aside 
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" Oh 1 let such tears unwonted plead 
For respite short from dabions deed 1 
A child will weep a bramble's smart, 
A maid to see her sparrow part, 
A stripling for a woman's heart ; 
But woe awaits a country, when 
She sees the tears of bearded men. 
Then, oh ! what omen, dark and high, 
When Douglas wets his manly eye ! 



>t 



XVII. 

Disoleased was James, that stranger view'd 

Ana tamper'd with his changing mood. 

'' Laugh those that can, weep those that may, 

Thus did the fiery Monarch say, 

* ' Southward I march by break of day ; 

And if within Tantallon strong, 

The good Lord Marmion tarries Ions, 

Perchance our meeting next may fall 

At Tam worth, in his castle-hall." — 

The haughty Marmion felt the taunt. 

And answer d, grave, the royal vaunt : 

**Much honour'd were my humble home. 

If in its halls King James should come ; 

But Nottingham has archers good, 

And Yorkshire men are stern of mood ; 

Northumbrian prickers wild and rude. 

On Derby Hills the paths are steep ; 

In Ouse and Tyne the fords are deep ; 

And many a banner will be torn, 

And many a knight to earth be borne, 

And many a sheaf of arrows spent. 

Ere Scotland's King shall cross the Trent 



•t 



Yet paiue, braTa Priace, while yet yon may ! "i 

The MoDsrch l^htly tnni'd ansy, 

And to hia noWaa loud did call — 

" Lords, to the dauM — a hall I a hall 1 " 

Himaelf his cloak itiid sword flung by. 

And led Dame Heron gHlhntly : 

And minaLrels. fti the royal order. 



RuQBi 



le Bonueta o'er ths Burdvr." 



Leave we these ravela now, to tell 
What ta 9aint Hilda's maids barell. 
Whose galley, as they sail'd again 
To Whitby, by a Scot was ta'ea. 
Now at DuD-Edia did they bide, 
Till Jameii nhonld of their [ate decide ; 

And soon, by hia command. 
Were gently aumnion'd to prapais 
To journey under MarmioD b care, 
As escort lionour'd, safe, and fair, 

Ajraic to Eitgliah land. 
The Abbess told her chaplet o'er, 
Nor knew which saint she should implore, 
For. when slie thought of Couataiice, aore 

She fear'd Lord Marmion'a mood. 
And judge what Clnra must have felt I 
The Bword that linn^ In Marmion's belt, 

Hsd drank De Wilton's blood. 
Unwittingly, King James bad giren, 

Ab guard lo Whitby's shaiiee, 
Thei " 
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Tet what petition could avail, 
Or who would listen to the tale 
Of woman, prisoner, and nun, 
'Mid bustle of a war begun ? 
They deem'd it hopeless to avoid 
The convoy of their dangerous guide. 

XIX. 

Their lod^g, so the King assigned, 
To Marmion's, as their guardian, join'd ; 
And thus it fell, that, passing nigh. 
The Palmer caught the Abbess' eye, 

Who warn'd him by a scroll. 
She had a secret to reveal, 
That much coucern'd the Church's weal, 

And health of sinner's soul ; 
And, with deep charge of secrecy. 

She named a place to meet, 
Within an open balcony, 
That hung from dizzy pitch, and high, 

Above the stately street ; 
To which, as common to each home. 
At night they might in secret come. 

XX. 

At night, in secret, there they came. 
The Palmer and the holy Dame, 
The moon among the clouds rode high. 
And all the city hum was by. 
Upon the street, where late before 
Did din of war and warriors roar, 
You miglit have heard a pebble fall. 



A bcetla hnm, a cricket UDg, 
All owlet Hap bia boding wing 

Oq Giles's steepld tall 
The antique buildings, cliinliiag tligh, 
Wliuse Gotliic frontlets sought tbs sky, 

Were here wrapt deep in shade ; 
There od tlieir biovs the moan-beam broke, I 
Through the Mut wreaths of sUrerr amok^ I 

AdcI on the caaEments play'd. 

And other light was none to aco, 
Sar« torches gliding far, 

Before Bome chieftain oCdegree, 

Wbo left the royal revelry 
To bowne liim for the war. — 
A solemn scene the Abbeaa choss ; 
A solemn hour, hor secret to disclose 



" O, holy Palmer I " the begsn — 
"Foe sure he must be sainted mui. 
Whose biased feet have trod the gronnd 
Where the Eedoemer's tomb is found — 
For His dear Church's sake, mj tale 
Attend, nov deem of light avail. 
Though I most speak of worldly lovn — 
How vain to those who wed abovB I — 
Do Wiltoti aoJ Lord Uanoion woo'd 
Clara de Clare, of Gloater's blood 
(Idle it were of Whitby's dame. 
To say of that aama blood I came) ; 
And once, when jealous rage was high. 
Lord Marmion said deBj^itiously, 



I 
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When he came here on SimneVs part ; 
And only cowardice did restrain 
His rebel aid on Stokefield's plain — 
And down he threw his glove : — the thing 
Was tried, as wont, before the King ; 
Where frankly did De Wilton own 
That Swart in Gueldres he had known ; 
And that between them then there went 
Some scroll of courteous compliment. 
For this he to his castle sent ; 
But when his messenger retnm'd, 
Judge how De Wilton's fury burn'd ! 
For in his packet there were laid 
Letters that claim'd disloyal aid, 
And proved King Henry's cause betray'd. 
His fame, thus blighted, in the field 
He strove to clear by spear and shield ; — 
To clear his fame in vain he strove, 
For wonderous are His ways above ! 
Perchance some form was unobserved ; 
Perchance in prayer, or faith, he swerved ; 
Else how could guiltless champion quail, 
Or how the blessed ordeal fail ? 

XXII. 

" His squire, who now De Wilton saw 
As recreant doom'd to suffer law, 

Repentant, own'd in vain, 
That, while he had the scrolls in care, 
. A stranger maiden, passing fair, 
Had drenched him with a beverage rare ; 

His words, no faith could gain. 
With Clare alone he credence won, 
t Who, rather than wed Marmion, 
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Did to Saint Hilda's shrine repair, 
To give our house her livings fair 
And die a vestal votaress there. 
The impulse from the earth was given, 
But hent her to the paths of heaven. 
A purer heart, a lovelier maid, 
Ne er sholter'd her in Whitby's shade, 
No, not since Saxon £delfled ; 

Only one trace of earthly strain, 
That for her lover's loss 

She cherishes a sorrow vain, 
And murmurs at the cross. — 

And then her heritage — it goes 
Along the banks of Tame ; 

Deep fields of grain the reaper mows, 

In meadows rich the heifer lows, 

The falconer and huntsman knows 
Its woodlands for the game. 
Shame were it to Saint Hilda dear. 
And I, her humble vot'ress here, 

Should do a deadly sin, 
Her temple spoil'd before mine eyes, 
If this false Marmion such a prize 

By my consent should win ; 
Tet hath our boisterous monarch sworn 
That Clare shall from our house be torn, 
And grievous cause have I to fear 
Such mandate doth Lord Marmion bear. 



M 



XXIII. 



"Now, prisoner, helpless, and betray'd 
To evil power, I claim thine aid. 
By every step that thou hast trod 
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To holy shrine and grotto dim, 
By every martyr's tortured limb, 
By angel, saint, and seraphim, 

And by the Church of God ! 
For mark : When Wilton was betray'd, 
And with his squire forged letters laid, 
She was, alas t that sinful maid, 

By whom the deed was done — 
O ! shame and horror to be said — 

She was a perjured nun I 
No clerk in all the land, like her. 
Traced quaint and varying character. 
Perchance you may a marvel deem, 

That Marmion's paramour 
(For such vile thing she was) should scheme 

Her lover's nuptial hour ; 
But o'er him thus she hoped to gain. 
As privy to his honour's stain, 

Illimitable power : 
For this she secretly retain'd 

Each proof that might the plot reveal, 

Instructions with his hand and seal ; 
And thus Saint Hilda deign'd, 

Through sinner's perfidy impure, 

Her house's glory to secure, 
And Clare's immortal weal. 

XXIV. 

"'Twere long, and needless, here to tell, 
How to my hand these papers fell ; 

With me they must not stay. 
Saint Hilda keep her Abbess true 1 
Who knjows what outrage he might do, 

While journeying by the way 1 — 
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0, blessed Saint, if e'er again 

I venturous leave thy calm domain, 

To travel or by land or main. 

Deep penance may I pay ! — 
Now, saintly Palmer, mark my prayer : 
I give this packet to thy care, 
For thee to stop they will not dare : 

And 1 with cautious speed, 
To Wolsey's hand the papers bring, 
That he may show them to the King : 

And, for thy well-eam'd meed, 
Thou holy man, at Whitby's shrine 
A weekly mass shall still be thine, 

While priests can sing and read.— 
What ail'st thou ?— Speak ! " For as he took 
The charge, a strong emotion shook 

His frame ; and, ere reply. 
They heard a faint, yet shrilly tone, 
Like distant clarion feebly blown. 

That on the breeze did die ; 
And long the Abbess sliriek'd in fear, 
*• Saint Withold, save us 1— What is here ? 

Look at you City Gross 1 
See on its battled tower appear 
Phantoms, that scutcheons seem to rear, 
And blazon*d banners toss ) " 



XXV. 



Dun-Edin's Cross, a pillar'd stone. 
Rose on a turret octagon 
(But now is razed that monument, 
Wlienco royal edict rang. 
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And voice of Scotland's law was sent 

In glorions trnmpet-clang. 
! be his tomb as lead to lead, 
Upon its dull destroyer's head ! 
A minstrel's malison is said). 
Then on its battlements they saw 
A vision, passing Nature's law, 

Strange, wild, and dimly seen ; 
Figures that seem'd to rise and die, 
Gibber and sign, advance and fly, 
While nought confirm'd could ear or ej'e 

Discern of sound or mien. 
Yet darkly did it seem, as there 
Heralds and Pursuivants prepare, 
With trumpet sound and blazon fair, 

A summons to proclaim ; 
But indistinct the pageant proud. 
As fancy forms of midnight cloud. 
When flings the moon upon her shroud 

A wavering tinge of flame ; 
It flits, expands, and shifts, till loud, 
From midmost of the spectre crowd. 

This awful summons came : 



XXVI. 

** Prince, prelate, potentate, and peer, 
Whose names I now shall call, 

Scottish, or foreigner, give ear ; 

Subjects of him who sent me here. 

At his tribunal to appear, 
I summon one and all : 

I cite you by each deadly sin, 

That e'er hath soil'd your hearts withii) 

T-'T 
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By wrath, by pride, by fear, 
By each o'ermaatering paBsioo'a tona, 
By the dark grave, Bnd dving eroan \ 
Whan Tort; unya are pass d aod gaiii:, 
I cito you, at your Mflnarch's throne. 



The Grst vas Chine, nnhappy Jan 

Then all thy nobles oams ; 
Crawford, Glencaim, Monlroae, j 
Rosa, BothwoU, Forbes, Lenno^t, Lyl& 
Why should I tell their separate stylo \ m 

Each chief of birth and fame, 
Of Lowland, HiHhknd, Border, Ia1e, 
Fore-dooin'ii to Flodclon's carnage pUs, J 

Wu cited there by name ; 
And Marmion, Lord of Fontenaye, 
Of Lntterward, and Scrivelbaje ; 
Db Wilton, erat of Aberloy, 
The Belf-aame thunderinR »d!ps did -wy-J 

Bat then another spoke : 
"Thy fata! summons I deny, 
Atiil thine infernal Lord dc^, 
AppBFiling me to Him on High, 

Who burst the sinner's yoke." 
At that dread accoot, with a scrcm 
Parted the pageant like a dream. 

The saTHinanur was gone. 
Prone on her face the Abbeu fell. 
And fast, and fast, her bead* did tell ; 
Her nans ciime, startled by tlio yell, 

And found licr there alone 
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She mark'd not, at the scene aghast, 
What time, or how, the Palmer pass'd. 

XXVII. 

Shift we the scene. — The camp doth move, 

Dun-Edin's streets are empty now. 
Save when, for weal of those they love, 

To pray the prayer, and vow the vow, 
The tottering child, the anxious fair, 
The grey-hair d sire, with pious care, 
To chapels and to shrines repair. — 
Where is the Palmer now ! and where 
The Abbess, Marmion, and Clare ? 
Bold Douglas ! to Tantallon fair 

They journey in thy charge : 
Lord Marmion redo on his right hand, 
The Palmer still was with the band ; 
Angus, like Lindesay, did command 

That none should roam at large. 
But in that Palmer's altered mien 
A wondrous change might now be seen, 

Freely he spoke of war, 
Of marvels wrought by single hand, 
When lifted for a native land ; 
And still look'd high, as if he plann'd 

Some desperate deed afar. 
His courser would he feed and stroke, 
And, tucking up his sable frooke, 
Would first his metal bold provoke, 

Then soothe or quell his pride. 
Old Hubert said, that never one 
He saw, except Lord Marmion, 

A steed so fairlv ride. 
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XXVIII. 

Some half-hour*8 march behind, there came, 
By Eustace govern'd fair, 

A troop escorting Hilda's Dame, 
With all her nnns, and Clare. 

No audience had Lord Marmion sought ; 
Ever he fear'd to aggravate 
Clara de Clare's suspicious hate ; 

And safer 'twas, he thought, 
To wait till, from the nuns removed, 
The influence of kinsmen loved, 
And suit by Henry's self approved, 

Her slow consent had wrought. 
His was no flickering flame, that dies 
Unless when fann'd by looks and sighs, 
And lighted oft at lady's eyes ; 
He long'd to stretch his wide command 
O'er luckless Clara's ample land : 
Besides, when Wilton with him vied. 
Although the pang of humbled pride 
The place of jealousy supplied. 

Yet conquest by that meanness won 

He almost loatb'd to think upon, 

Led him, at times, to hate the cause 

Which made him burst through honour's laws. 

If e'er he loved, 'twas her alone. 

Who died within that vault of stone. 



/ 



XXIX. 



And now, when close at hand they saw 
North Berwick's towD) and lofty L«w, 
Fitz-Eustace bade them pause awhile, 
Before a venerable pile, 
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Whose turrets view'd, afar, 
The lofty Bass, the Lambie Isle, 

The ocean's peace or war. 
At tolling of a bell, forth came 
The convent's venerable Dame, 
And pray'd Saint Hilda's Abbess rest 
With her, a. loved and honour'd guest. 
Till Douglas should a bark prepare 
To waft her back to Whitby fair. 
Glad was the Abbess, you may guess, 
And thanked the Scottish Prioress ; 
And tedious were to tell, I ween, 
The courteous speech that pas^'d between. ^ 

O'erjoyed, the nuns their palfreys leave ; 
But when fair Clara did intend. 
Like them, from horseback to descend, 

Fitz-Eustace said, '* I giieve, 
Fair lady, grieve e'en from my heart. 
Such gentle company- to part ; — 
. Think not discourtesy, 
But lords' commands must be obey'd ; 
And Marmion and the Douglas said, 

That you must wend with me. 
Lord Marmion hath a letter broad. 
Which to the Scottish Earl be show'd. 
Commanding that, beneath his care. 
Without delay you shall repair 
To your good kmsman, Lord Fitz-Clare." 

XXX. 

The startled Abbess loud exclaim'd ; 
But she, at whom the blow was aim'd, 
Grew pale as death and cold as lead — 
She deem'd she heard her death-doom read. 



" CUeer tliee, m j child I " the Abbcaii s&iil, 
" Thej dare not tear thee froni my IwiilI, 
To ride alone with armed band." 

"Nay, holy mother, nay," 
Fitz-Eu3tace Kaiil, " the lorely Clare 
Will be ill Lady Angua' oar^ 

lu Sootlaud while we stay ; 
And, when we move, an easy ride 
Will bring as to the English sid«, 
Female attendance to provide 

Befitting Gloster'a heir : 
Nor thinks nor dreamB my noble lord, 
By alightest look, or auC, or word. 

To harass Lady Glare. 
Her faithful gnardiau h« will be, 
Nor sue for alightegt conrtesy 

That o'an to atiangar falls, 
Till he shall place her. safe and froe, 

Witbin ber kinsman's halls." 
Ha spoke, and UluBh'd with earnvst giacD ; 
His laith was jiaiuted on his face, 

And Clare's wont feat reliovcd. 
The Ixdy Abbe^a loud axclaitn'd 
On Henry, and the Duiiglaa blamod, 

Entrealod, threaten'd, grieved ; 
To martyi', aaint, und prophet pray'J, 
Against Lord Marmion inveigh d. 
And call'd tlie Prioress to aid. 
To curse with caniUe, bell, and book. 
Her head the grave Cistertiaa shook ; 
"The Douglas, and the Xing," she aaid, 
" In their conunanda will be obey'd -, 
Grieve not, nor dream that barm can fall 
The luudeu iu Tantallon hall. " 
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XXXI. 

The Abbess, seeing strife was vain, 
Assumed her wonted state again — 

For much of state she had — 
Composed her veil, and raised her head, 
And — " Bid," in solemn voice she said, 

' ' Thy master, bold and bad. 
The records of his house turn o'er. 

And, when he shall there written see^ 

That one of his own ancestry 

Drove the Monks forth of Coventry, 
Bid him his fate explore ! 

Prancing in pride of earthly trust, 

His charger hurrd him to the dust, 

And, by a base plebeian thrust, 
He died his band before. 

God judge *twixt Marmion and me ; 

He is a Chief of high degree, 
And I a poor recluse : 

Yet oft, in holy writ, we see 

Even such weak minister as me 
May the oppressor bruise : 

For thus, inspired, did Judith slay 
The mighty in his sin. 

And Jael thus, and Deborah " 

Here hasty Blount broke in : 
" Fitz-Eustace, we must march our band ; 
St. Anton' fire thee 1 wilt thou stand 
All day, with bonnet in thy hand. 

To hear the lady preach ? 
By this good light ! if thus we stay, 
Lord Marmion, for our fond delay, 

Will sharucr sermon teach. 
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" Submit iru tlien to farce," said Clan, 
" But lat this bu'btirauB lani deB)iair 

ilia j>arpo3sd sim to nin ; 
Let liiia take living, laad, and Ufa ; 
But Ca be MarmioiiB wedded wife 

la ma were deadl; Bin : 
And if it bo the King's decree 
Tliat I muft Unil no sanctuary 
!□ that inviolable dome, 
Where even a lioinidde migbt couie, 

And sal'ely reat lib head, 
Thongb at its open partab stnod, 
TfaifBtiiig to pour forth blowl for blood, 

The kinsman of the dead; 
' Ybi one aajluui ia toy own 

Against the dreaded hour ; 
A tow, a eilent, and s lone, 

Whera kings have littlfl power. 
One viutiin is before me thore.— 
Motlier, jour bleaaing, lod iu prayer 
Kcmember jouc unhappy Clare ! 
Loud weeps the Abbess, and bestows 

Kind bfcsaings niaoy a one : 
Weeping and WQiling loud arose. 
Bound patient Clare, the clomorouB wooa 

Of e»ory etlnple nun. 
His eyea the gentle Enataee dried. 
And acoras rude Blount the sigh t could h\ 

Theu took the squire her rem, 
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And geutly led away her steed, 
And, by each courteous word and deed. 
To cheer her strove in vaiu. 

XXXIII. 

But scant three miles the band had rode, 

When o'er a height they passed, 
And, sudden, close before them show'd 

His towers, Tantallon vast ; 
Broad, massive, high, and stretching far, 
And held impregnable in war, 
On a projecting rock they rose. 
And round three sides the ocean flows. 
The fourth did battled walls enclose. 

And double moi ni and fosse. 
By narrow drawbridge, outworks strong. 
Through studded gates, an entrance loug, 

To the main court they cross. 
It was a wide and stately square : 
Around were lodgings, fit and fair, 

And towers of various form. 
Which on the court projected far, 
And broke its lines quadrangular. 
Here was square keep, there turret high, 
Or pinnacle that sought the sky, 
Whence oft the warder could descry 

The gathering ocean storm. 

XXXIV. 

Here did they rest — The princely care 
Of Douglas, why should I declare, 
Or say they met reception fair ; 
Or why the tidings say, 
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Which, varying, to Tantallon camo, 
]3v hurrying posts of fleeter fame. 

With ever-varying day ? 
And, first, they heard King James had won 

Etall, and Wark, and Ford : and, then, 

That Norham Castle strong was ta'en. 
At that sore marvell'd Marniion ; — 
And Douglas hoped his monarch's hand' 
Would soon subdue Northumberland : 

But whisper'd news there came, 
That, while his host inactive lay, 
And melted by degrees away, 
King James was dallying oil* the day 

With Heron's wily dame. — 
Such acts to chronicles I yield ; 

Go seek them there, and see : 
Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, 

And not a history. — 
At leugtli they heard the Scottivsh host 
On that high ridge had made their post, 

Wbich frowns o*er MilUield Plain ; 
And that brave Surrey many a band 
Had gather'd in the Southern land, 
And march'd into Northumberland, 

And camp at Wooler ta'en. 
Marmion, like charger in the stall, 
That hears, without, the trumpet-call, 

Began to chafe, and swear : — 
" A sorry thing to hide my head 
In castle, like a fearful maid. 

When such a field is near ! 
Needs must I see this battle-day : 
Death to my fame if such a fray 
Were fought, and Marmion away ! 



The Douglas, too, I wot not why, 
Hath 'bated of his courtesy : 
No longer in his halls I'll stay." 
Then bade his band they should array 
For march against the dawning day. 



CANTO SIXTH. 

THE BATTLE. 
I. 

While great events were on the gale, 

And each hour brought a varying tale, 

And the demeanour, changed and cold, 

Of Douglas, fretted Marmiou bold, 

And, like the impatient steed of war, 

He snuff'd the battle from afar ; 

And hopes were none, that back again 

Herald should come from Terouenne, 

Where England's King in leaguer lay. 

Before decisive battle-day ; 

Whilst these things were, the mournful Clare 

Did in the Dame's devotions share : 

For the good Countess ceaseless pray'd 

To Heaven and Saints, her sons to aid, 

And, with short interval, did pass 

From prayer to book, from book to mass, 

And all in high Baronial pride — 

A life both dull and dignified ; 

Yet as Lord Marmion nothing press'd 

Upon her intervals of rest, 
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Gate-works, and walls, were strongly mann'd ; 

No need npon the sea-girt side ; 

The steepy rock, and frantic tide, 

Approach of human step denied ; 

And thus these lines and ramparts rude, 

"Were left in deepest solitude. 

HI. 

And, for they were so lonely, Clare 
Would to these battlements repair, 
And muse upon her sorrows there, 

And list tne sea-bird's cry ; 
Or slow, like noon-tide ghost, would glide, 
Along the dark-grey bulwarks' side, 
And ever on the heaving tide 

Look down with weary eye. 
Oft did the cliff and swelling main 
Recall the thoughts of Whitby's fane — 
A home she ne'er might see again ; 

For she had laid adown, 
So Douglas bade, the hood and veil, 
And frontlet of the cloister pale, 

And Benedictine gown : 
It were unseemly sight, he said, 
A novice out of convent shade. — 
Now her bright locks, with sunny glow. 
Again adorn d her brow of snow ; 
Her mantle rich, whose borders, round, 
A deep and fretted broidery bound. 
In golden foldings sought the ground ; 
Of holy ornament, alone 
Remained a cross with ruby stone ; 

And often did she look 



On that which in her hand she bore, 
With »elv«t bound, «nd broidfli'd o'er, 

Hor breiiary book. 
Id such a place, ao lone, lo ^m. 
At dawniDz pais, on twilight dim. 

It fearfnl wnald hare been 
To meet ■ form ao richly dreaa'ii. 
With book ID hand, and cross on hrcast. 

And sach a woeful mien. 
Fiti-EuBtaco, loitoriiiL' with his bow, 
To practice on the gall and crow. 
Saw her. at distance, gliding slow. 

And did by Mary swear — 
Soma love-lorn Fay she might have been, 
Or, in Romance, some sipeir-bound Queen ; 
For ne'er, in work-day world, wm seen 

A form so witching fair. 



Once walking thus, at ereiiing tide. 
It chanced a gliding sail she epied. 
And, sighing thought — " The Abbess, 
Perchance, does to her home repair ; 
Hor peacsfnl rale, where Duty, free, 
Wnlks hand in hand with Charity ; 
Where oft Devotion's tranced glow 
Can Bitch a glimpse of heaven bestow. 
That the enraptured sisters see 
High vision and deep mystery ; 
Tim very form of Hilda fair, 
HoTBrfoe npon the snnny air, 
And smiling on her votaries' prayer. 
O I wherefore, to my duller eye, 
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Did still the Saint her form deny ; 

Was it, that, sear'd bj sinftil scorn, 

My heart could neither melt nor burn ? 

Or lie my warm affdctiona low, 

With him, that taught them first to glow ? 

Tet, gentle Abbess, well I knew 

To pay thy kindness grateful due, 

And well could brook the mild command 

That ruled thy simple maiden band. 

How dififerent now I condemn'd to bide 

My doom from this dark tyrant's pride. — 

But Marmion has to learn, ere long, 

That constant mind, and hate of wrong. 

Descended to a feeble girl 

From Red De Clare, stout Gloster's Earl : 

Of such a stem, a sapling weak. 

He ne'er shall bend, although he break. 

V. 

" But see ! what makes this armour here ! " — 

For in her path there lay 
Targe, corslet, helm ; — sbt view'd them near. - 
" The breast-plate pierced t — Ay, much I Tear, 
Weak fence wert thou 'gainst foeman's spear, 
That hath made fatal entrance here, 

As these dark blood gouts say. — 
Thus Wilton I— Oh 1 not corslet's ward, 
Not truth, as diamond pure and bard, 
Could be th^ manly bosom*! guard, 

On yon disastrous day 1 " 
She nosed her eyes in mournful mood — 
Wilton himself before her stood t 
It might have seem'd his passing ghost 




For ever J joalKfii! grace waa lo3t j 
And joj nnwonlad, nnd snrpriaa, 
Gsya tbeir atrarso wilclnoss to his ejea.— 
Expect not, noble (iames and lords. 
That I csn tell such scene in ironis : 
Wliat skilfnl Hmner e'er wonld chnosa 
To paint tlie raiDbow'a Tarjing hues, 
Unlraa (o mortal it were given 
To dip bia bniah in dyes of heavon t 
Far lera can mj weak line decture 

Each chftnging passion 'a shade ; 
Brightening to rapture from despair. 
Sorrow, snrprisa, and pity there, 
And joy, with her angelic air, 
And hope, that paints the fiitnre falv. 

Their varying hnes display'd : 
Each o'er ita riral'a ground extending. 
Alternate conquering, ahifting, hiendiiig. 
Till all ratiga«l, the conflift yield. 



■nighty Love retainl the field, 
Biiortly I tell what then he said, 
By many a tender word delay'd, 
And modest blnah, nnd bariting sifcti. 
And qnastion kind, and fond reply : — 



"Torset wa that disa'itrons day, 
When neniwIeSB in the lists I lay. 
Thence dragjf'd— bot how I cannot know, 

For aenae and retMiHectioQ Qed — 
I fonnd me on a pallet low, 
Within tpy »noicnt bondBman'a sliml. 
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Austin — remember'st thou, my Clare, 
How thou didst blush, when the old man, 
When first our infant love began, 

Said we would make a matchless pair ?— 
Menials, and friends, and kinsmen fled 
From the dej^raded traitor's bed — 
He only held my burning head. 
And tended me for many a day. 
While wounds and fever held their sway. 
But far more needful was his care, 
When sense returned to wake despair ; 

For I did tear the closing wound. 

And dash me frantic on the ground, 
If e*er I heard the name of Clare. 
At length, to calmer reason brought, 
Much by his kind attendance wrought. 

With him I left my native strand , 
And, in a Palmer's weeds array'd. 
My hated name and form to shade, 

I joumey'd many a land ; 
No more a lord of rank and birth, 
But mingled with the dregs of earth. 

Oft Austin for my reason fear'd. 
When I would sit and deeply brood 
On dark revenge, and deeds of blood. 

Or wild mad schemes uprear'd. 
My friend at length fell sick, and said, 

God would remove him soon : 
And, while upon his dying bed, 

He begg'd of me a boon — 
If o'er my deadliest enemy 
Beneath my brand should conquer'd lie. 
Even then my mercy should awake, 
And spare his life for Austin's sake. 

U-ir 
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" Still restles!! B9 b Becond Cain, 

To Sootknd next my roule was la'cn, 

Foil well the patha I knew. 
Famo of my fate made yarions eonnd. 
That death in pUerimBge I found, 
That I had periali'd of my wonnd, 

Hone cared which talo was trae ; 
And living eye coold never gneae 
De Wilton in his Palmer's dress ; 
For now Ihit sable slongh is shed. 
And Irimm'd my sbaggy beard and head, 
I Bcai'i'i'ly know me in the glass. 
A chanco moat wondrons did provide. 
That I shonld be that Baron's gnide — 
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Tenj^nce to God alone bolongs ; 
But, when I think on all my wroaga. 

My blood is liquid flaniB ! 
And ne'er Ihe time ahall 1 raT^ot, 
When, in a Scottish hostel sat, 

Dark looks we did exchange : 
What were hia thonghts I canno 
lint in my bosom mnster'd HeU 

Its plans of dark rBvonge. 



tell; 



' ' A word of vulgar augiiry, 

That broke from me, 1 scarce knew why, 

Brought on a village tale ; 
Which wrought upon his moody sprite, 
And Rent him artoed forth by night 

1 borrow'd steed and mail, 
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And weapons, from his sleeping band ; 

And, passing from a postern door, 
We met, and 'countered hand to hand — 

He fell on Gifford moor. 
For the death-stroke my brand I drew 
(0 then my helmed head he knew. 

The Palmer's cowl was gone), 
Then had three inches of my blade 
The heavy debt of vengeance paid — 
My hand the thought of Austin staid : 

I left him there alone. — 
O good old man 1 even from the grave 
Thy spirit could thy master save : 
If I had slain my foeman, ne'er 
Had Whitby's Abbess, in her fear, 
Given to my hand this packet dear. 
Of power to clear my injured fame, 
And vindicate De Wilton's name. — 
Perchance you heard the Abbess tell 
Of the strange pageantry of Hell, 

That broke our secret speech — 
It rose from the infernal shade, 
Or featly was some juggle play'd, 

A tale ofpeace to teach. 
Appeal to Heaven I judged was best, 
When my name came among the rest. 



IX. 

" Now here, within Tantallon Hold, 
To Douglas late my tale I told, 
To whom my house was known of old. 
Won by my proofs, his falchion bright 
This eve anew shall dub me knight. 



Thas 
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The tide of fislit on Otterburao, 
And Harry Ilatspnr forceil to jielcl, 
When tho Dead Douglas won the liaM. 
These Angus gave — hie armonrer'a care, 
Era mom iihall every breach repair ; 
For nongbt, he raid, wna in his halls, 
Bot anciflnt armour on tho walla, 
And aged cliargara in the stalU, 
And ivomen, priests, and grey-hait'd man 
The rest were nil in Twiael glen. 
And now I iratch my armonr here. 
By law or arms, till midnight's near; 
Then, once again a belted knight, 
Beoli Surrey's camp with dawn oflight 



" There soon ngain we meet, my Clare I 
This Baron means to guide thee there : 
Douglas reveres hi« ^ng'a command. 
Else would he take thee from his band. 
And there thy kinsman, Surrey, too. 
Will give Da Wilton joatice due. 
Now maeter Tar for martial broil, 
Firmer my limba, and stmng by toil, 

Once more" "O Wilton I must we I! 

Kiak rew-fonnd happiness again, 

Trnst fate of erma once more ! 
And is thare not an humble glen. 

Where we, content and poor, 
Might bnild a cottage iu the shade, 
A Bhopherd thon, and I to aid 

Thy task on dale and moor ! — 
That reddening brow I— too well I know, 
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Not even thy Clare can peace bestow, 
While falsehood stains thy name ; 
Go then to fight I Clare bids thee go I 
Clare can a warrior's feelings know, 

And weep a warrior's shame ; 
Can Red Earl Gilbert's spirit feel. 
Buckle the spurs upon thy heel. 
And belt thee with thy brand of steel, 
And send thee forth to fame 1 " 

XI. 

That night, upon the rocks and bay, 
The midnight moon-beam slumbering lay, 
And pour'd its silver li^ht, and pure, 
Through loop-hole, and through embrazure, 

Upon Tantallon tower and nail ; 
But chief where arched windows wide 
Illuminate the chapel's pride, 
I The sober glances falL [scars, 

Much was their need ; though 'seam'd with 
Two veterans of the Douglas' wars, 

Though two grey priests were there, 
And eacn a blazing torch held high. 
You could not by their blaze descry 

The chapel's carving fair. 
Amid that dim and smoky light, 
Chequering the silver moonshine bright, 

A Dishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood, 
With mitre sheen, and rocquet white. 
Yet show'd his meek and tnonghtful eye 
But little pride of prelacy ; 
^lore pleased that, in a barbarous age, 
He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page. 




Tlian that lienoatU liU rule hs hold 
Tho bishopriu of lair DunkslJ. 
Bosida him aacient Augus stood, 
DoS'd his furr'd nova aod sable hood : 
O'er hU huge form and visBgi! itale, 
He wore a cap and shirt of mail ; 
And loan'd his ktga and wrinkled hand 
Upon the huge and sweeping brand 
Which wont of yoi-e, in battle fray, 
His foeman's limbs to shred away, 
As wood-knife lops the anplitig apray. 

He wem'd as, froni the tomba around 
Rising at judgment-day, 

Some giant Douglas may be found 
In all his old army ; 
So pnlc his face, so tinge bis limb, 
So old 1m arma, his looks so grim. 



Then »t the altar Wiltoa kueels, 
And CUre the spurs boand on hie heels ; 
And think wbat next he most have felt, 
At bnokling at the falchion belt I 

And judge how Clara changed her hue. 
While ftutening to fier lorer'a side 
A friend, nhioh, thougli in danger tried. 

He once had found untrue ! 
Then Donglaa Btrnelc him with bis blads : 
" Saint Michael and Saint Andrew aid, 

I dnb thcs knight. 
Arise. Sir Enlph, De Wilton'a heir I 
For King, for Cburch, for Lady Tair, 

See that thou light."— 



And Bishop Gawain, as he rose, 

Said — " Wilton ! grieve not for thy woes, 

Disgrace, and trouble ; 
For He, who honour best bestows, 

May give thee double." 
De Wilton sobb'd, for sob he must — 
** Where'er I meet a Douglas, trust 

That Douglas is ray brother ! " — 
** Nay, nay, ' old Angus said, *' not so j 
To Surrey's camp thou now must go, 

Thy wrongs no longer smother. 
I have two sons in yonder field ; 
And, if thou meet'st them under shield. 
Upon them bravely — do thy worst ; 
And foul fall him that blenches first ! " 

XIII. 

Not far advanced was morning day. 
When Marmiou did his troop array 

To Surrey's camp to ride ; 
He had safe-conduct for his band, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand. 

And Douglas gave a guide : 
The ancient £arl, with stately grace, 
Would Clara on her palfrey place, 
And whisper'd in an under tone, 
" Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown." — 
The train from out the castle drew. 
But Marmion stopp'd to bid adieu : — 

'* Though something I might plain," he said, 
* Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by j^our King's behest, 

While in Tantallon's towers I staid ; 
Part we in friendship from your land, 

i 







And, noblo Earl, iiweiva mj band."'- 
UiLt Dou|]iu) round him drew fate cloak, 
FulJcd hi3 arms, and thna lie spoke : — 
" Hy manors, liiUa, and bowers sliall slill 
Ha opeu, ut juj Sovtroipn'B will, 
'i'u each one whom lie lists, bowe'er 
Uiiiuo6t to be tbe owner's pser. 
My castles are luy Kiug's bIobb, 
Vroat turret to found stiou-atonc — 
The hand of Donglaa is bis owu ; 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
'i'lte hand oFsnch as Marmiou cmap." — 



r>iitn'd Maruiiou's swarthy ebaelt like Sre, 
Aud abook bis very frauje for ire, 

And—" This to me 1 " he .said— 
" An 'twfro not for Iby hoary beard. 
Such bani! as MavDiiou's bad not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head I 
And. first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 
llti, who does fiugtand's nieasage here, 
Akbough the in can est in her ate if 
May well, proud Angua, bo thy 
'And, Douglas, more I tell thee bore. 

Even in tby pitch of pride, 
Hai-e iu thy bold, tby vaaeala naar 
(Hay, never look upon your lord. 
And lay yoor banda upon youi award), 

1 tell Uiee, thou'rt defied I 
And if than said'at I am not pe«r 
To any lord in Scotland bere. 
Lowland or Higblaud, far or near, 
- Lord Angua, thou hast lied ! " 
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Oil the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age : 
Fierce he broke forth — ** And darest thou, then, 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall f 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go ? — 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no ! 
Up drawbridge, grooms — what, Warder, ho 1 

Let the portcullis fall." 
Lord Mannion tum'd — well was his need, 
And dash'd the rowels in his steed. 
Like arrow through the archway sprung. 
The ponderous grate behind him rung : 
To jiass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

XV, 

The steed along the drawbridge flies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise ; 

Nor lighter does the swallow skim 

Along the smooth lake's level brim : 

And when Lord Marmion reach'd his band. 

He halts, and turns with clenched hand, 

And shout of loud defiance pours. 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

' ' Horse ! horse ! " the Douglas cried, "and chase 1 " 

But soon he reign'd his fury's pace : 

'* A royal messenger he came. 

Though most unworthy of the name. — 

A letter forged ! Saint Jude to speed 1 

Did ever knight so foul a deed ! 

At first in heart it liked me ill. 

When the King praised his clerkly skilL 

Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 



SaVQ Gaiiuin, ne'er coulil pen a 
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Let my boy-bishop fret hia filL — 
Saint Mar; u^eiid m; Eeiy mood I 
Old age ne'er cooIb tbe Doiiglas biood, 
I thonglit to slay him vvbore he stood. 
Tis pity of him tno," he cried : 
" Bold can he speak, and fairiy ride, 
I warrant him a warrior t"-? '• 



The day in MaruiiQii's joui , 
Yet, ere hia paaaion'a gust waa o'er, 
They oroas'd the heights of Staorig-ii; 
Hia tioop morB cloaely tliere he Bcanr , 
And miiB'd the Palmer from the band. — 
" Palmer or not," yaung BlDiint did say, 
" He parted at the peep of day ; 
Good aooth, it vas in strange array," 
" In what array I " said Marmion, qnick. 
" My lord, I ill can ai.ell the triik ; 
Bat aU nigbt long, with clink aud bang, 
Close to my conch did hamiuers clang ; 
At dawn the falling drawbridge rang, 
And from a loop-hole while I peep, 
Old Bell-the-Cat caiue from tbs £ecp, 
Wrapp'd in a oown of sables fair, 
Aa foarful of the mornine air ; 
Beneath, when that waa olown aside, 
A tnaty shirt of mail I spied. 
By Archibald n'on in bloody ivoric, 
AgdinBt the Saracen and Turk -. 
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Last uigbt it hung not in the hall ; 
I til ought some marvel would befaU. 
And next I saw them saddled lead 
Old Cheviot forth, the Earl's best steed ; 
A matchless horse, though something old, 
Prompt in his paces, cool and bold. 
I heard the Sheriff Sholto say. 
The Earl did much the Master pray 
To use him on the battle-day ; 

But he preferred " ** Nay, Henry, cease ! 

Thou sworn horse-courser, hold thy peace. — 
Eustace, thou bear'st a brain — I pray 
What did Blount see at break of day ? " — 

XVII. 

*' In brief, my lord, we both descried 
(For then I stood by Henry's side) 
The Palmer mount, and outwards ride. 

Upon the Earl's own favourite steed : 
All sheathed he was in armour bright, 
And much resembled that same knight, 
Subdued by you in Cotswold fight : 

Lord Angus wish'd him speed." — 
The instant that Fitz-Eustace spoke, 
A sudden light on Marmion broke ; — 
'* Ah ! dastard fool, to reason lost I '* 
He mutter'd ; *' 'twas nor fay nor ghost 
I met upon the moonlight wold. 
But living man of earthly mould. — 

dotage blind and gross ! 
Had I but fought as wont, one thrust 
Had laid Do Wilton in the dust, 

My path no more to cross. — 
How stand we now f— he told his tale 



Tu Douglas ; a.ad with some avail ; 

'Twos tbererore gloom'd his ruggsd brow.— 
Will Surra; dutE to enCertais, 
'Caitist Marinion. charge disproved aad rt 

Small risk of that, I trow. 
Yet Olaro'a slwrp ^uoationa mnBt I shii 
Mtut HG|)ftrala Conatance from the Ii'iu 
0, what a taugled web w 
Wb«n first we [iraotiao to daceive I 
A. Palmet too 1 — do woQilor why 
1 felt rebuked beneath hia eye : 
I might bave known thora naa but 
Wlioae look could quell Lord Man. 



Stung with these thonghta, he urged to speed 
Ilia troop, aud mach'd, at ere, the Tweed, 
Where Leiitiara connat closed their marclj 
(rbeni DOW is left but otie frail arch ; 

Yet mauni thou not ita celU : 
Our time a fail ezchaDge has made ; 
Hai'd by, in hoapitabls shade, 

A reverend pilgrim dwella, 
Well worth the whole BeruardiuD braod, 
That e'er wore aauilal, frouk, or hood.) 
Yet did Saint Bernard's Abbot there 
Give MarmioD antertaiDmant fair, 
And lodging for hia train and Clare. 
Noit uiorn the Bavon climb'd the tower. 
To view afar tho Suottiah powar, 

Encamp'd OD Flodden edge : 
The wbiM patilions niads a ahow, 
Like teniiiaiiti of the winter ai 

Along the dusky ridge. 
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Lord Marmion look'd : — at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry 

Amid the shifting lines : 
The Scottish host drawn ont appears, 
For, flashing on the hedge of spears 

The eastern sunbeam shines. 
Their front, now deepening, now extendinjj ; 1 
Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending, j 
Kow drawing back, and now descending. 
The skilful Marmion well could know, 
They watch'd the motions of some foe, 
Who traversed on the plain below. 

XIX. 

Even so it was. From Flodden ridge 

The Scots beheld the English host 

Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post, 

And heedful watch'd them as they cross'd 
The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High s^ht it is, and hauehty, while 

They dive into the deep defile ; 

Beneath the cavem'd cliff they fall, 

Beneath the castle's airy wall. 
By rock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree. 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing, 
Upon tne eastern bank you see. 
Still pounng down the rocky den, 

"Where flows the sullen Till, 
And rising from the dim-wood glen, 
Standards on standards, men on men. 

In slow succession still. 
And, sweeping o'er the Gothic arch, 



AiicI pruEsing on, in ceasele^a march, 

To gain the opposing liill. 
That morn, to many a trumpot clang, 
Twisel I thy rocks deep echo rang ; 
And many a chief of birth und rank. 
Saint Heian 1 itt thy fnutitsin drank. 
Thy hawthorn Klade, irhich now wo sea 
Id spring-tide bloom so lavishly, 
Had thea from many an axe Ita doam, 
To give the marching cDlarms rDom. 



And why stands Scotland idly now, 
Dnrk Flodden 1 on thy airy hrow, 
Since England gains the paaa tba wbLJe, 
And atrnggles throajjh the deep deGle! 
What checka the fiery aoul of Jamea I 
Why aits that cham]iion of the liamua 



Inac 






And aeaa, between him and bis land, 
Between him and Tweed'a eonthem strand, 

Hie host Lord Surrey lead I 
What 'vaiU the vain kntght-errant'a brand '- 
O, Donglas, for thy leading wand 1 



Or woU-skiU'd Bmca, to rule the fight. 
And pry — " Saint Andrew and onr right I ' 
Another sight had seen that moi-n, 
l''i om Fate s dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannockbonme I — 
Tlis pitiL-iona hour has pasaed in vain. 
And Eaghnd'a boat has gain'd the plain ; 
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Wheeling their march, and circling still, 
Around the base of Flodden hill. 

XXI. 

Ere yet the bands met Marmion's eye, 
Fitz- Eustace shouted loud and high, 
" Hark ! hark I my lord, an English drum ! 
And see, ascending squadrons come 

Between Tweed's river and the hill. 
Foot, horse, and cannon : — hap what hap. 
My basnet to a prentice cap. 

Lord Surrey's o'er the Till I 
Yet more 1 yet more ! — how far array'd 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, 

And sweep so gallant by : 
With all their banners bravely spread, 

And all their armour flashing high, 
St. George might waken from the dead. 

To see fair England's standards fly." — 
" Stint in thy prate," quoth Blount, ** thou'dst 

best, 
And listen to our lord's behest" — 
With kindling brow Lord Marmion said — 
" This instant be our band array'd ; 
The river must be quickly cross d, 
That we may join Lord Surrey's host. 
If fight King James — as well I trust. 
That fight he will, and fight he must — 
The Lady Clare behind our lines 
Shall tarry, while the battle joins." 

XXII. 

Himself he swift on horseback threw, 
Scarce to the Abbot bade adieu ; 
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Far less would listen to his prayer, 
To leave behind the helpless Clare. 
Down to the Tweed his band he drew, 
And mutter'd, as the flood they view, 
" The pheasant in the falcon's claw 
He scarce will yield to please a daw ! 
Lord Angus may the Abbot awe, 

So Clare shall bide with me." 
Then on that dangerous ford, and deep, 
Where to the Tweed Leafs eddies creep, 

He ventured desperately : 
And not a moment will he bide. 
Till sqnire or groom before him ride ; 
Headmost of all he stems the tide ; 

And stems it gallantly. 
Eustace held Clare upon her horse. 

Old Hubert led her rein, 
Stoutly they braved the current's course. 
And, though far downward driven per force, 

The southern bank they gain ; 
Behind them, straggling, came to shore^ 

As best they might, the train : 
Each o'er his head his yew-bow bore, 

A caution not in vain ; 
Deep need that day that every string, 
l>y wet unharm'd, should sharply ring. 
A moment then Lord Marmion staid. 
And breathed his steed, his men array'd, 

Then forward moved his band. 
Until, Lord Surrey's rear-guard won, 
Ho halted by a Cross of Stone^ 
That, on a hillock standing lone, 

Did all the field command. 
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XXIIL 

Hence might they see the full array 

Of either host, for deadly fray : 

Their marshall'd lines stretch'd east and west, 

And fronted north and south, 
And distant salutation pass'd 

From the loud cannon mouth ; 
Not in the close successive rattle, 
That breathes the voice of modern battle. 

But slow and far between. — 
The hillock gain'd, Lord Marmion staid : 
** Here, by this Cross," he gently said, 

" You well may view the scene. 
Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare : 
I think of Marmion in thy prayer I 
Thou wilt not ? — well — no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard, 

With ten pick'd archers of my train ; 
"With England if the day go hard, 

To Berwick speed amain. — 
But if we conquer, cruel maid, 
My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 

When here we meet again," 
He waited not for answer there. 
And would not mark the maid's despair. 

Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire ; but spurr'd amain, 
And, dashing through the battle plain, 

His way to Surrey took. 

XXIV. 

" ^The good Lord Marmion, by my life I 

Welcome to danger's hour I 

Xx 
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Short greeting serves in time of strife ! 

Thus have I ranged my power : — 
Myself will rule this central host, 
Stout Stanley fronts their right, 
My sons command the vaward post, 
With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight, 
Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light. 
Shall he in rear- ward of the fight, 
And succour those that need it most. 
Now, gallant Marmion, well I know. 
Would gladly to the vanguard go ; 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 
With thee their charge will blithely share ; 
There fight thine own retainers, too, 
Beneath De Burg, thy steward true." 
** Thanks, noble Surrey ! " Marmion said, 
Nor farther greeting there he paid ; 
But, parting like a thunderbolt, 
First in the vanguard made a halt. 

Where such a shout there rose 
Of ** Marmion ! Marmion ! " that the cry. 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high. 
Startled the Scottish foes. 

XXV. 

Blount and Fitz-Eustacc rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ! 
On which (for far the day was spent) 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view ; 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
** Unworthy officer here to stay ! 
No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 




Bat see ! look np — on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent." 

And sadden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Yolamed and fast, and rolling far, 
The cload enveloped ScotlancTs war, 

As down the hill they broke ! 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trnmpet blown. 

At times a stifled ham. 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King James did rushing come. — 
Scarce could they hear or see their foes. 

Until at weapon-point they close. — 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway, and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 
As if men fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air ; 
life and death were in the shout. 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 

XXVI. 

Lone: look*d the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 
At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 



Aol in the amoks the penooTis flew, 
Aa in the Btorm the white eca-mew. 
Then mark'd they, dashing hroad and far, 
The broken tiUlowB of the war, 
And plumed crests of chienaiaa brave, 
Floating like foam npoo the trave ; 

But nongbt distinct they see : 
Wide ngod the battle on the plain ; 
SpeDiB anook, and falchioos flash'd amHiii ; 
Fell England's arroiv-flight like rain ; 
Crests Toae, and stoop'd, and rosa again. 

Wild and diaorderfy. 
Amiil the scene of taniult, high 



And Kilmund Howard's lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the figbt ; 

AlthoQgh against them come 
Of gallant Gordona many a one, 
And many a stubborn Highlandiuan, 
And mspy a rugged Border clan, 

With Huntly, and with Home. 

sxvri. 
Far on the left, unaoeu the wliilo, 
Stanlev broke Lennox and Argyle : 
Tiiongtt there the western monBtaineor 
Ruah'd with bare hosom on the ajjoar. 
And Hung the reeble targe aside, 
AqJ with both haiiiia the broadsward plied. 
'Twaa vain :— But Fortune, on the right. 
With fickle smile, cheer'd Scotland's h jht. 
Then fell that spotleaa banner white, 
The Howard's lion f-^U ; 
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Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With waverine flight, while fiercer grew 

Around theoatUe-yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky ! 
A Home ! a Gordon 1 was the cry : 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced, — forced back. — now low, now 
high, 

The pennon sunk and rose : 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail. 

It waver'd mid the foes. 
Ko longer Blount the view could bear ; 
" By Heaven, and all its saints ! I swear 

I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer — 

1 gallop to the host." 
And to the fray he rode amain, 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth with desperate charge 
Made, for a space, an opening large — 

The rescued banner rose — 
But daikly closed the war around, 
Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too : — yet staid, 
As loth to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 
Blood^shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 
The loose rein dandling from his head, 
Housinff and saddk bloody red. 

Lord Marmion's steed rush'd by ; 
And Eustace, maddening at the sighti 



A look and aiga to Ckm cut 
Ti> mark he would letaru !□ L^t 
Then plunged Into the fight. 



Ask me not what t!io maiden feel a, 
Left til that dreadfol hoai alone : 
Ferchanee her reaaon stoops, or reela ; 
Perchance a cooraige, nnt her own, 
Braaas her mind to desperata tone. — 
Tlio Ecattsr'd van of Enj-land wheels :— 
She only said, as loud in air 
The tumult roar'd, " Is Wilton there ! "- 
They fly, or, raaddeo'd by despair, 
Fight but to die— " Is Wiltoti there I" 
With that, etraightup the hill there coda 

Two horsBoien drenched with gore. 
And in there amis, a helpleas load, 

A wounded knight they hore. 
His hand still straiuVl the broken brand ; 
His BCina were smear' d with blood aud eulJ 
Driog'd from among the horses' feet, 
'With dinted shield, and helmet bea^ 
The rutcon-crest and plumage gone, 
Can that ha haughty Marmion J . . . 
Young Bbunt hia aroionr did unlace, 
And, Kaang on his ghastly faco, 

Said—" By Saint George, he's gone I 
That spear-wound has our mastor aped, 
And gee the deep «ut on his bead I 

Good-night to lUnnion 1 " — 
"Unnurtured Blonnt f thy brawling cessoi 
He opea hla eyes," said Eustace ; " peace 1 ' 
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XXIX. 

When, dofifd bis casque, he felt free air, 

Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare : — 

•* Where's Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace where? 

Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare I 

Redeem my pennon — charge again ! 

Cry — 'Marmion to the rescue ! ' — Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle-plain 

That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! 

Yet my last thought is England's — fly, 

To Dacre bear my signet ring : 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring. — 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie : 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield. 

Edmund is down : — my life is reft ; 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley cbarge with spur of fire — 

With Chester charge, and^Lancashiro, 

Full upon Scotland's central host. 

Or victory and England's lost. — 

Must 1 bid twice ? — hence, varlets ! fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone — to die." 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, ' 
And half he murmur' d — " Is there note, 

Of all my halls have nnrst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to biing 
01 blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst 1" 
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0, Woman I in our hours of oMfl, 
nnceitaiu, coy, and hard to jilcaae, 
And Tariable as the shade 
By the lijfht quivering aspen made ; 
When pain nnd anpuiah wring tile brow, 
A miniBtcriuE angel thon I — 
Scarce iroio the piteoos accents said, 
When, with the Baron's casquB, the moid 

To the nigh streamlet ran ; 
Folgot wore hatied, wrongs, aod fears ; 



Than; 



!e aloue shu hears, 



Sho stoop'd het by the runnel's Bide, 

But iu abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, ooiting from the mountain's side, 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the atrcamlet bine. 
Where shall she torn ?— behold her maHc 

A little fountain cell. 
Where vater, clear as diamoud-sparli, 

In a stone basin fDll. 
Abcvo, some half-woro kttara say, 
@ ri nk. nwacn .iiiliicitit.&rinli.anb. 
jfov. t^. tttnb.soul. of .SijltU. (Still 

£IDl)c ■ tmilt . ll)Ia . cvoaa . anb . well . 
She fill'd the helm, and back she hied. 
And with anrpriao and joy eapied 

A Monk supporting Mariniou's bead : 
A pious man, whom duty brouKbt, 
To dubious verge of battle fouebt, 

Tn shriere the dytog, blcsi tlio duad. 
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XXXI. 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of tbe wave, 
And, as she stoop'd bis brow to lave — 
*' Is it tbe band of Clare/' be said, 
** Or injured Constance, batbes my bead ? " 

Tben, as remembrance rose — 
"Speak not to me of sbrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clai-e ! " — 

** Alas ! " she said, " the while — 
0, think of your immortal weal 1 
In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle."— 

Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide, 
In torrents, from bis wounded side. 
'* Tben it was truth " — he said — " I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. — 
I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
Tbe vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day 1 
For wasting fire, and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar-stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be ! — this dizzy trance — 
Curse on yon base maurader's lance, 
And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble band." 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 



With buitless laboui Ckra bound, 

And strove to stanch the gushing wouud ; 

The Monk, with unavailing cores, 

Exhausted all the Church's prayers. 

Erer, ha ssid, that, close auJ uesr, 

A ladj's voice was in hia ear, 

Aud that the prieet ho uould not Lear, 

For that she ever sung, 
"In tilt loil bailie, borne down by the jlj/li, 
Wltcn mingle* lear'a ratllc wiik groans ■ 
di/ing ! " 

So the notes rnnR ; — 
" Avoid thee. Fiend 1 — with crnel hand, 
Shake not the dying ainnsr'a sand I — 
0, look, my son, npon yon sign 
Of tliB BedQeinor's grace divine ; 

0, thiok on faith snd bliss 1— 
By many a deatb-beil I have been, 
Aud many a sinner's parting secu, 

But never aught like this,"— 
The war, that ioi a space did Tail, 
Now trebly thnndcriuj; swell'd the gale, 

And-^TASLKY t was the cry ; 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And Gied hie glazing oye ; 
With dying hand, above his head, 
He shook the fTaaiiient of his blade, 

And shouted " Victory 1 — 
ChargB, Chester, oliarfie 1 On, Stanley, oi 
Were the lust words of Uannion, 
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XXXIII. 

By this, though deep the evening fell| 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell, 
For still the Scots, around their Kiag, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where's now their victor vaward wing, 

Where Huntly, and where Home ? — 
0, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer. 

On Boncesvalles died ! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain, 
And turn the doubtful day again, 

While yet on Flodden side, 
Afar, the Royal Standard flies, 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 

Our Caledonian pride 1 
In vain the wish — for far away. 
While spoil and havoc mark their way, 
Near Sbyil's Cross the plunderers stray. — 
" 0, Lady," cried the Monk, ** away 1 " 

And placed her on her steed, 
And led her to the chapel fair, 

Of Tillmouth upon Tweed. 
There all the night they spent in prayer. 
And at the dawn of morning; there 
She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Olaret 
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XXXIV. 

But as they left the dark'ninff heath, 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys hail'd, 
In headlong charge their horse assail'd ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their King. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood. 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he felL 
No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
Link'd in the serried phalanx tight. 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O'er their thin host and wounded King. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shatter'd bands ; 
And from the charge they drew. 
As mountain-waves, from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foemen know ; 
Their King, their Lords, their mightiest low, 
They melted from the field as snow. 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
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Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 
Disorder'd, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale. 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song. 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Where shiver'd was fair Scotland's spear, 

And broken was her shield ! 

XXXV. 

Day dawns upon the mountain's side : — 
There, Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride. 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one : 
The sad survivors all are gone. — 
View not that corose mistrustfully. 
Defaced and mangled though it be ; 
Nor to yon Border Castle high, 
Look northward with upbraiding eye ; 

Nor cherish hope in vain, 
That, journeying far on foreign strand, 
The Royal Pilgrim to his land 

May yet return again. 
Ho saw the wreck his rashness wrought ; 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain ; 
And well in death his trusty brand, 
Firm clench'd within his manly hand, 

Bcscem'd tlie monarch slain. 



But, 1 how changed aince jon blithe Digbt I- 
Glndly I turn me from the Bight, 
Unto Taj tslc ognln. 



Short ia my tala i^Fitz-Eufltace' aua 
A pUroi^d and mangled body bate 
To moated Lichfield's lofty pile ; 
And there, beDenth the southern aisle, 
. A tomb, with Gothic sculptiKK fair, 
Dii! long Lord Marmion'a iniage bear. 
(Now vainly for its sight yon loolt ; 
'Twaa levell'd wlien fanatic Brook 
The fair csthedrnl Etorni'd and tnolt ; 
But, thanliB to Heaven and good Saint Chail, 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had !) 
Thera erst waa martial Marmion funnd, 
Hia feet upon a coiicbant bound. 

His handa to bearen upraised ; 
And all around, on scutcheon rich. 
And tablet carved, and fretted niche, 

His arms and feats were blazed. 
And yet, though all was carved ao fair, 
And priest for Marmion breathed the prapr, 
Tha last Lord Marmion lay not there. 
From Ettricli woais a. peasant swuin 
Follow'd his lord lo FioddDU plain- 
One of those flowers, whom ptaiotive lay 
In Scotland mourne as "wede away:" 
Sore wounded, Sybil's Croas be spied, 
And dragg'd him to its foot, and died, 
Closa by Uie noble Marmion's side, 
Tha ajioilrrs stripp'd and gaab'd the slain, 
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And thus their corpses were mistaken ; 
And thus, in the proud Baron's tomb, 
The lowly woodsman took the room. 

XXXVII. 

Less easy task it were, to show 

Lord Marmion's nameless grave, and low. 

They dug his grave e'en where he lay. 
But every mark is ^one ; 

Time's vrasting hand has done away 

The simple Cross of Sibyl Grey, 
And broke her font of stone : 
But yet from out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still. 

Oft halts the stranger there. 
For thence may best his curious eye 
The memorable field descry ; 

And shepherd boys repair 
To seek the water-flag and rush, 
And rest them by the hazel bush, 

And plait their garlands fair ; 
Nor dream they sit upon the grave 
That holds the bones of Marmion brave. — 
When thou shalt find the little hill, 
With thy heart commune, and be still. 
If ever, in temptation strong, 
Thou left'st the right path for the wrong ; 
If every devious step, thus trod, 
Still led thee further from the road ; 
Dread thou to speak presumptuous doom 
On noble Marmion's lowly tomb ; 
But say, '' He died a gallant knight, 
With sword in hand, for England's right." 



rdon 
Whocf 



: rliymo to that dull elf, 
liir ■" 



Thnt all through Flodden's dismal night, 

Wilton was foremost in tha figlit ; 

That, wheu bravo SurrBj'a oteed was alaiii, 

'Twaa Wilton mounted him agiuD ; 

"Twas Wilton's brand that daepeat haw'd 

Amid the spearmen's stubborn wood ; 

Unnamed bj Hollinshcd or Hall, 

He was the liviug aoul ot all ; 

That, after light, hia faitli made plain, 

Ho won his rank and lands again ; 

And charged bis old paternal aliicld 

With boaringa won on Floddeu Field. 

Kor sing I to that simple maid, 

To whom it mnst in terma be said, 

That Eing and kinsmen did agree, 

To bless fair Clara's constancy ; 

Who cannot, unlesd 1 relate, 

Paint to her mind ths bridal's state ; 

That Wolaey'a voice the blessing spoke, 

llore, Sands, aod Denny, pass'd the joke j 

That blaiT Kbg Hal the curtain ilrew. 

And Catherine^ baud the stocking threw ; 

And afterwards, for many a day, 

That it was held enough to say, 

In blessing to a wedded pair, 

"Lore they like Wilton and like Claro I" 
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L'ENVOY. 



TO THE READEE. 



Why then a final note prolong. 

Or lengthen out a closing song, 

Unless to bid the gentles speed. 

Who long have listed to my rede ? 

To Statesmen ^ave, if such may deign 

To read the Mmstrers. idle strain, 

Sound head, clean hand, and piercing wit, 

And patriotic heart — as Pitt ! 

A ganand for the hero's crest, 

And twined by her he loves the best ; 

To every lovely lady bright, 

What can I wish bat faithful knight ? 

To every faithful lover too, 

What can I wish but lady true ? 

And knowledge to the studious sago ; 

And pillow to the head of age. 

To thee, dear school-boy, whom my lay 

Has cheated of thy hour of play. 

Light task, and merry holiday ! 

To all, to each, a fair good night, 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers liglit f 
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secant. At twelve each night iho lighted her candle, and 
ntam«d to hor laulc, sHurlaE her fnendly neiehboan that 
during her absence bar habltauon was ananged by a aplrlt, to 
Hhem she gave tba nncoQlh name of Hit Lint ; desciihlng him 
as ■ little man. wearing heaiy iron aboBB, with which he 
tmmpledtbe elaydndr of Uie vault tn diapel the dampB. TbU 
circumatancB caused her to be regarded by the well'informtid 
wilJi corapagHian. aa denuiged In ber undentanding, and by the 
valeai with Bom« degree or terror. The canae of her adopting 
this extiaordinary luode of life ihe would never eiplaln. It 
■wax, howcec, beflevad to bare been occasiuned by a vow, that, 
dnrlDg the abstince of a man (o whom she was attached, sbe 
would never loofa opon the aan. Her lover never returned. He 
fell during the civil war ot VliSJS, and ibe never more nonld 
behold the light of day. 
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natural being with which its gloom was tenanted by her dis- 
turbed imagination, and few of tlie neighbouring peasants dare 
enter it by night. 

" Wliere a king lay" etc., p. 45.— A reference to Alexander m. 
of Scotland, killed by a fall from his horse, near Klnghorn. 

" hone a'riel" p. 64.—" Alas for the Chief 1 " 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

"TAe Duchess" p. 75.— Anne of Buccleuch; the same who 
was married to the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, son of 
Charles II., beheaded in 1685 for rebellion against James II. 

P. 77.— The ancient barons of Buccleuch, both from feudal 
splendour and from their frontier situation, retained in their 
household at Branksome a number of gentlemen of their own 
name, who held lands from their chief for the military service of 
watching and warding his castle. 

" Wer't my neck-verse at Hairibeef** p. 86.— Hairibee, the 

Elace on Carlisle wall where the moss-troopers, if caught, were 
ung. The nec^-verse was the first verse of Psalm 51. If a 
criminal claimed on the scaffold "benefit of his clergy," a priest 
instantly presented him with a Psalter, and he read his neck- 
verse. The power of reading it entitled him to his life, which 
was spared ; out he was banished the kingdom. See Palgrave's 
" Merchant and Friar." 

" Haunted by the lonely earn" p. 119.— The earn is the name 
of a Scottish eagle. 

P. 134. — A Fl&menS'firth^ an asylum for outlaws; March- 
treason^ the chief species of offence constituting march-treason 
was the crime of riding, or causing to ride, against the opposite 
country during the time of truce ; Warrison^ note of assault. 

*• Of those dread maids,'* p. 172.— The Valkyrior or Scandina- 
vian Fates, or Fatal Sisters. 
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natural being with which its gloom was tenanted by her dis- 
turbed imagination, and few of the neighbouring peasants dare 
enter it by night. 

*' Wfiere a king lay" etc., p. 45.— A reference to Alexander III. 
of Scotland, killed by a fall from his horse, near Klnghorn. 

" hone a' He I " p. 54.—" Alas for the Chief 1 " 



THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

" The Duchess y" p. 75.— Anne of Buccleuch ; the same who 
was married to the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, son of 
Charles II„ beheaded in 1685 for rebellion against James II. 

P. 77.— The ancient barons of Buccleuch, both from feudal 
splendour and from their frontier situation, retained in their 
household at Branksome a number of gentlemen of their own 
name, who held lands from their chief for the military service of 
watching and warding his castle. 

" Wer't my neck-verse at Hairibeet" p. 86.— Hairibee, the 

Elace on Carlisle wall where the moss-troopers, if caught, were 
ung. The neck-verse was the first verse of Psalm 51. If a 
criminal claimed on the scaffold " benefit of his clergy," a priest 
instantly presented him with a Psalter, and he read his neck- 
verse. The power of reading it entitled him to his life, which 
was spared ; out he was banuhed the kingdom. See Palgrave's 
" Merchant and Friar." 

" Haunted by the lonely earn" p. 119.— The earn is the name 
of a Scottish eagle. 

P. 134. — A Flemens-firth, an asylum for outlaws; March- 
treason^ the chief species of offence constituting march-treason 
was the crime of riding, or causing to ride, against the opposite 
country during the time of truce ; Warrison^ note of assault. 

" Of those dread maids^* p. 172.— The Valkyrior or Scandina- 
vian Fates, or Fatal Sisters. 
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In SHILLING Monthly Volumes. With Introductory Notices 
by William Sharp, Mathildb Blind, Walter Lbwin, 
John Hogbbn, A. J. Stminqton, Joseph Skipsey, Bya Hope, 
John Richmond, Ernest Bhts, Percit B. Pinkbrton, 
Dean Carrinoton, Mrs. Garden, Dr. John Bradsuaw, 
Frederick Cooper, Hon. Boden Noel, etc 

May also be had in Red Roan. Gilt Edges, Price 2s. 6d.; 

Silk Plush, 4s. 6d. 



VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED, 



CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

COLERIDOK 

LONGFELLOW. 

CAMPBELL. 

SHELLEY. 

WORDSWORTH. 



WHITTIER. 
POE . 

CBATTERTON. 
BURNS. (2 Vols.) 
BIARLOWE. 



KEA TS. 
HERBERT. 
VICTOR HUGO. 
COWPER. 
SHAKESPEARE: 

Songs, Poems, & Sonnets. 
EMERSON. 
SONNETS or THIS 

CENTURY. 
WHITMAN. 
SCOTT (2 Vols.) 
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Eztraots firom Opinions of the Press. 

** Well printed on good paper, and nicely bound."— ^^A^meurn. 

*' Handy volumes, uistc^uUy bound, and well finished in every 
respect."— PaU Mall Gazette, 

'^The introductory sketch is one of the best we have read on 
the subject. BlaJce is too little laioytn."—Shejffield Independent. 

** Is emphatically one of the best things in cheap literature 
which has yet seen the light."— jBr^Won Guardian. 

" Paper, printing, and binding being all that can be desired 
by the most fastidious."— Oa?/"or<i Guardian. 

•• Cheap but excellent edition."— -Literary World, 



London : WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 



Cbe (Eamelot Classics. 



PROSPECTUS, 
The maiD idea in institiitiiiB Ihis Edition is to provide 
the general leader with a comprehensive Prose Library 
after his own heart, — an Edition, that is to say, cheap, 
without the reproach which cheapness usually implies, 
comprising volumes of shapely form, well printed, well 
bound, and thoroughly representative of the leading prose 
writers of all time. Placed thus upon a popular basis, 
making the principle of literary seleclioa a broadly 
human rather than an academic one, the EkUtion will, 
the Publisher hopes, contest not ineffectually the critical 
suSrages of the democratic shilling. 

As in the Cahtbkjjukv Poets issued from the same 
press, to which this aims at being a companion aeries, 
tile Editing of the volumes will be a special feature. 
This will be entrusted to writers who will each, in 
freshly treated, suggestive Introductions, give jnst that 
account of the book and its author which will enable the 
significance of both in life and literature, and their 
relation to modern thanght, to he readily grasped. And 
where, for the successful rescue of old-time Inoks for 
modern reading, revision and selection are necessary, the 
editing will be done with careful'ieal and with reverence 
always for the true spirit of the book. In the first 
volume a General Introduction by the Edilor will appear, 
explaining more fully the bearing of the series, whidi, in 
iC of time, it is hoped, will form 
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New Comprehensive Edition of the 
Leading: Prose Writers. 

Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 



In SHILLING Monthly Volumes^ Crown 8vo ; each 

Volume containing about 400 pages, clearly printed 

on good paper, and strongly bound in Cloth, 

Vol, I, will be published on 1st March 1886. 

THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR 

And the Quest of the Holy Grail. 

By Sir THOMAS MALORY. 
Edited by Ernest Rhys. 

To be followed on \st April by 

" -SFT .A. L ID E 3Sr." 

By H. D. THOREAU. 
With Introductory Note by Will H. Dircks. 

The Series will be issued in two styles of Bindine— 

Red Cloth, Cut Edges ; and Dark Blue Cloth, Uncut Edges. 

Either style. Price One Shilling. 



London : Walter Scott, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row 
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NO'W READY 

Crown Sro, 370 Pagft, Bound in Cloth, Price 2/a.' 

Wltll a Photographlo Portrait taKen at KhaxtoOl^ 

*ai ra«almlle of Letter b«m Qeneral CardOD. 
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GOLDEN GLEANINGS 

FBOM THH THOUGHTS OF 

GENERAL GORDON. 

SelAOtod by R. V. O. 



I do not rliyme to that dull elf, 

Who cannot imajiEe to iiiutSfU, 

Thut all tliraiigli Flodden'a diamU night, 

Wilton was foremost in the tight ; 

Tliat, whau brave Snrrey'B ateed was slain, 

'Twa8 Wilton mounted him again ; 

'Twos Wilton's brand tliat deepeet hew'd 

Amid the spcannun's stubborn wood ; 

Unnamed by Hollinshed or Hall, 

Ha WOB tliBliving bohI of all ; 

That, after fight, his faitli made pkin, 

He won hia tank and lands again ; 

And charged bia old paternal shield 

With bearingB won on Flodden Field. 

Sot sing I to that nmpls maid. 

To whom it must in terms be aaid, 

That King and kinsmen did agree, 

To bless fair Clara'a constancy ; 

Who cannot, nnloas 1 relate, 

Paint to her mind the bridnl's state ; 

That Wolsey's voice the Messing spoke, 

Slore, Sands, and Denny, pasa'd the joke; 

That blull' King Hal the curtain drew. 

And Catherine^ hand Che stocking threw ; 

And afterwards, for many a day, 

That it was held enough ta say, 

In blessing to a wedJed pair, 

"Lovo they like Wilton uidlike Clare I" 
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L'ENVOY. 

TO THE READER. 

Why then a final note prolong, 

Or lengthen out a closing song, 

Unless to hid the gentles speed, 

Who long have listed to my rede f 

To Statesmen grave, if such may deign 

To read the Minstrel's idle strain, 

Sound head, clean hand, and piercing wit. 

And patriotic heart — as Pitt ! 

A garland for the hero's crest, 

And twined by her he loves the best ; 

To every lovely lady bright. 

What can I wish but faithful knight ? 

To every faithful lover too, 

What can I wish but lady true ? 

And knowledge to the studious sage ; 

And pillow to the head of age. 

To thee, dear school-boy, whom my lay 

Has cheated of thy hour of play. 

Light task, and merry holiday ! 

To all, to each, a fair good night. 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light I 
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